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WHITTIER  IK  ITALY. 

By  Ber.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Italy,  July  '16,  1884. 

Would  you  believe  that  any  verses  of  our 
Christian  poet  Whittier  are  known  in  Italy  ? 
Yet  it  is  so.  Last  week  I  was  present  at  the  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  of  one  of  the  evangelical  Italian 
schools,  of  which  we  have  several  in  this  city. 
This  one,  to  which  I  now  particularly  refer,  is 
what  is  called  the  “  Magno  Cavallo  School,” 
from  the  street  in  which  the  schoolhouse  is 
situated.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Wal- 
densian  pastor,  Rev.  G.  Pons,  and  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  schol¬ 
ars  are  Roman  Catholics,  whose  parents  are 
not  deterred  by  priests  and  other  bigots  from 
sending  their  children  to  where  Bible  truths 
and  Christian  hymns  are  made  a  specialty,  but 
where  also  the  secular  education  is  superior  to. 
that  of  the  Italian  common  schools.  By  means 
of  these  schools,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  not 
only  have  the  children  from  time  to  time 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  saving  grace,  but 
there  have  been  several  instances  where  the 
children  thus  educated  in  the  evangelical  | 
schools  have  been  made  the  instruments  of 
the  conversion  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  exhibition 
was  held  for  convenience  sake  in  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  “Mission  Hall”  of  the  Cappella  Vec- 
chia  Free  Scotch  Church— the  very  place  where 
the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  in  February, 
1882,  lectured  before  the  Naples  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Recitations  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  always  leading  features  in 
these  Italian  school  exhibitions,  and  as  many 
Roman  Catholics  are  present,  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  always  select  those  pieces  which 
have  a  xiatriotic  and  religious  bearing.  Now 
on  the  evening  in  iiuestion  I  was  astonished 
and  delighted  with  hearing  the  oldest  girl- 
schoiar  recite,  in  a  clear  voice  and  in  flowing 
Italian,  a  piece  of  poetry  of  which  a  literal 
translation  of  its  title  into  English  would  be 
“The  Waldensian  Colporteur.”  This  poem  is 
no  other  than  “The  Vaudois  Teacher,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  I  know  not 
how  many  years  have  passed  since  it  was  com- 
po.sed,  but  this  much  is  sure,  that  more  than 
forty  years  ago  it  was  translated  into  French 
by  the  late  Rev.  G.  de  Felice,  for  so  many  years 
Theological  Professor  at  Montauban  in  France, 
and  wdio  was  .so  well  known  in  America  as  the 
French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server.  The  iioem,  through  his  translation, 
became  classic  in  the  French  language.  That 
came  about  in  this  way ;  'The  late  Alexander 
Vinetof  beloved  memory  (of  whom  Merle  d’Au- 
bigne  once  said  he  w'as  the  most  eloipient  and 
gifted  jireacher  and  writer  of  all  the  French 
Protestants  in  this  century)  was  called  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  deliver  several  courses  on  French  lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Basle.  These  were 
at  the  time  received  with  great  success.  They 
were  repeated  at  Lausanne,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  became  a  Profes.sor  in  Theology.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  these  lectures,  expanded  under  the 
title  of  “Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Fran<;aise,” 
were  luiblished  in  Paris,  and  were  received  by 
the  first  literary  Frenchmen  as  standards. 
These  studies,  as  French  literature,  were  final¬ 
ly  published  in  three  large  volumes,  with  the 
name  of  “  Chrestomuttrie  de  la  Litterature 
Fran<;aise,”  and  whatever  was  inidmied  in 
them  became  classic  in  the  French  langu.age. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Whittier’s  “Vaudois 
[or  Waldensian]  Teacher  ”  became  cla.ssic  in 
the  tongue  of  Bossiiet,  Fenelon,  and  Rousseau. 
The  Quaker  poet  knew  not  this  until  your  cor¬ 
respondent  cojnmunicated  the  fact  by  a  long 
article,  giving  both  the  English  and  French 
texts  of  “  The  Vaudois  Teaidier,”  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  in  1h.‘)7.  My 
friend,  the  late  James  T.  FieMs,  sent  my  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  Gazette,  then  edited  by  Shillabcr 
(better  known  by  his  iioitt  de  iihime  of  “  Mrs. 
Partington”!.  The  editor,  seeing  the  initials 
“  J.  C.  F.”  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  middle  initial  was  an  error,  and  ! 
substituteil  a  T.  for  the  C.,  leaving  it  to  be  in-  j 
ferred  that  the  article  was  written  by  James  T. 
Fields.  However,  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I 
met  Whittier  for  the  tir.st  time,  in  his  own 
house  at  .\mesbury.  Mass.,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  him  that  “The  Waldensian 
Colporteur”  I  had  found  the  favorite  poem  of 
my  Waldensian  fellow-students  uutler  d’.Vu- 
bigne  at  Geneva  in  1849,  and  I  afterwards  found 
that  with  all  the  children,  as  well  as  theailidts, 
of  the  Waldensian  valleys,  it  was  “as  familiar 
as  a  hou.sehold  word,”  although  none  of  them 
at  that  time  knew  (and  neither  did  I  until  five 
years  afterward)  that  it  was  written  by  the 
“Quaker  poet.”  With  much  emotion  Whit¬ 
tier  told  me  then  (18.')7)  that  it  moved  him  more 
than  anything  he  had  ever  written— the  fact 
that  he  hud  coiiipo.sed  lines  that  had  cheered 
the  hearts  of  the  brave  Christians  of  the  (.'ot- 
tiaii  Alps. 

I  advise  your  readers  to  get  the  poem  and 
read  it.  It  is  in  all  of  Whittier’s  complete 
w’orks,  under  the  name  of  “The  Vaudois 
Teacher.”  It  shows  in  beautiful  vcr.se  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  ages  of  persecution, 
the  Waldenses  were  ever  faithful  and  on  the 
alert  to  circulate  the  Word  of  God.  Even  by 
the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  their  faithful¬ 
ness  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  upi>er 
and  ruling  classes  of  that  day.  Indeed  this 
little  poem,  “  The  Vaudois  Teacher,”  turns  on 
the  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  nobleman. 

Whittier  does  not  ixirhaps  yet  know*  that 
this  little  i>oeni,  fraught  with  so  much  good, 
because  it  exalts  the  i>ower  of  the  pure  Word 
of  God,  is  not  only  knowm  by  the  Protestants 
of  France,  and  is  committed  to  memory  by 
children  who  study  in  all  the  evangelical 
schools  in  every  large  city  of  Italy,  but  that 
it  is  translated  into  Si>anish  and  Portuguese, 
and  is  thus  doing  its  good  work  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Brazil,  aud  the  Spanish-American  States. 

A  few  years  ago,  finding  that  the  Waldenses 
did  not  know  the  author  of  their  favorite  iwem, 
I  wrote  to  Rev.  Mr.  Charlwnier,  the  moderator 
of  the  Waldensian  Synod,  who  (when  this  ven¬ 
erable  body  met  in  session  from  all  jiarts  of 
Italy  in  the  valleys  west  of  Turin,  and  closed 
their  proceedings  with  a  banquet)  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  the  i>astors,  missionaries,  and  for¬ 
eign  delegates  present,  that  he  had  learned 
that  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  of  the  United 
States  was  the  author  of  “  Le  Coliwrteur  Vau¬ 
dois.”  The  whole  Assembly  rose  and  received 
with  enthusiasm  the  name  of  “Jean  Green- 
leefy  Vittier,”  as  they  pronounceil  it. 

How  the  late  Prof.  de*Felice  got  hold  of  the 
poem,  which  he  translated  into  French  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  “Vaudois  Teacher”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Obsers'er  without 
Whittier’s  name  attached,  as  I  supi>ose  the 
short  iKX'ui  w^a-s  first  published  anonymously. 
De  Felice’s  version  has  after  the  title  only  this, 
Trcuhut  de  I'AnijUus  (translated  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish).  In  the  “American  and  Foreign  Chris¬ 


tian  Union”  magazine  for  the  year  1849  or 
1850,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Baird  published  the 
“  Vaudois  Teacher  ”  in  connection  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  on  the  Waldenses.  in  which  he 
(Dr.  Baird)  stated  that  the  author  was  un¬ 
known,  but  that  the  poem,  he  was  informed, 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  London  Ob¬ 
server.  Some  of  these  facts  I  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  New  York  Observer. 

Whittier  has  always  taken  the  deejiest  in¬ 
terest  in  Italy,  as  his  poems  “The  Dream  of 
Pius  IX.,”  “Perugia,”  the  “ Prisoners  of  Na¬ 
ples,”  “Naples  in  1860,”  and  other  pieces, 
clearly  show. 

Yesterday  I  was  again  reminded  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  interest  in  Italy.  I  was  called  to  iierform 
the  funeral  ser\’ices  of  John  Howard  Garfield, 
an  eccentric,  but  a  kind-hearti‘d  Christian 
American,  who  died  here  on  the  24th  inst. 
[New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  pa¬ 
lmers  idease  copy.]  The  English  cemetery — 
where  the  Protestant  foreigners  from  America, 
Germany,  etc.,  are  buried,  as  well  as  British 
subjects— is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
just  where  that  fertile  prairie  called  by  the  an¬ 
cients  the  “hapiiy  plain”  {campanko  feVijr), 
joins  the  western  outskirts  of  the  Plilegrean 
fields,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  Naples  is 
situated. 

After  the  close  of  the  services,  render¬ 
ed  the  more  touching  by  only  the  presence 
of  the  young  widow  and  one  of  her  orphan 
children,  I  wandered  through  the  shady  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  little  cemetery,  until  I  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  simple  monumental  slab  which  marks 
the  grave  of  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Waterston  of  Boston.  This  interesting  child 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  died  here  at 
Najiles  in  the  pre.sence  of  her  devoted  parents 
in  1858.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston  was  a  Unita¬ 
rian  clergyman  of  the  more  evangelical  type 
of  Drs.  Channing  and  Peabody,  and  was  a 
great  friend  of  Bryant  and  Whittier.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  still  living— if  so,  he  must 
be  beyond  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  But 
his  short  sojourn  in  Najdes  will  be  ever  mem¬ 
orable  from  two  things :  first,  it  was  while  he 
was  here  that  (I  am  informed)  he  administered 
the  rite  of  bajitism  to  the  late  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  and  also  admitted  him  to  the  commun¬ 
ion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  midst  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  circle  in  an  upper  chamber:  for  at  that 
time,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
“Bomba,”  the  erection  of  a  heathen  temple 
would  have  been  iiermitted,  and  also  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  juiblic  pagan  rites,  sooner  than  any 
imblic  services  even  of  the  smalle.st  and  not 
clearly  defined  band  of  Protfsstaiits. 

The  .second  fact  which  renders  this  visit  to 
Naples  memorable,  is  the  beautiful  poem  of 
Whittier  entitled  “  Naples,  186(1.  Inscribed 
to  Robert  C.  Waterston  of  Boston.”  Whittier 
had  just  heard  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  Gar¬ 
ibaldi  into  Naiiles,  and  of  the  fn^edom  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  the  city,  crushed  for  scores  of  years  under 
Bourbon  misrule,  and  the  opening  of  the  doors 
to  the  long  pent-up  pri.soners  whom  years  be¬ 
fore  Gladstone  had  described  as  languishing 
in  vile  dungeons  or  crowded  into  lone  castles 
by  the  sea.  When  Whittier  heard  this  good 
news  of  Victor  Emanuel’s  election  as  King,  at 
Garibald’s  recommendation,  “the  fire  burned 
within  him,”  and  as  he  mused,  he  .sent  forth, 
red  hot,  a  poem  remarkable  for  its  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  bendt  father,  remarkable  for 
its  vigor,  for  its  accurate  poetical  description 
of  classic  ground,  and  most  of  all,  remarkable 
for  its  triumphant  joy  for  that  city  and  people 
wliose  .sorrows  and  sufferings  he  had  sung,  in 
“The  Prisoners  of  Naph's,”  ten  years  before. 

Knowing  Mr.  Waterston ’s  great  loss  in  the 
deatti  of  his  sweet  daughter  of  seventeen,  and 
knowing  his  sailness  at  leaving  hei'  body  in 
such  a  land  as  Bourbon  Naples  was  then,  Whit¬ 
tier  lirst  thought  of  consolation,  and  burst 
forth  at  once  with  a  note  of  comfort  and  glad¬ 
ness  : 

"  I  tflvo  joy.  1  know  to  tlnv 
Til*'  (lonn'st  sjiot  on  I'nrtli  niu»t  In- 
Whoro  h1*'<'Iis  tliy  lovod  onn  by  tlip  Siimnior  sp.'i  : 

Whni'f.  Hour  lior  swt't'ti'nt  iioot'.i  tomli. 

Till'  (anil  of  Viriill  «av*'  tlioo  room 
T.i  lay  thy  tlowiT  w  ith  ht'r  piTpotiml  hloom.” 

Tilt'll  follow  two  verses,  which  make  m*' 
think  of  a  i|ii<'Stion  ]>ut  in  my  i>r('seiiee  to 
Whitti*'!',  in  18.57,  by  a  ciiltivat*'*!  Swiss  lady 
from  the  I'ity  of  Calvin:  “Have  you  Ix'en  to 
Switzerland.  ^Ir.  Whittier  V  ”  “  No,”  was  tht' 

poet’s  quick  reply,  his  blaek  eye  Hashing  with 
the  light  of  a  seer,  “No,  1  havt*  not;  but  / 
hare  .<eeii  the  1  caught  his  meiining  in 

ii  moment,  and  it  was  a  nu*aning  to  which  he, 
in  his  “  L  ist  wtilk  in  Autumn,”  had  aln'ady 
given  expression  in  poetic  numbt'is,  viz: 

‘■Amt  hi'  who  wamlors  whlost,  llfh* 

No  irioro  of  tx'auty's  p'aloiis  vi'lla 
Thau  ht)  who  from  hi.s  doorway  ai-i'a 
The  mlraoli'  of  tlowera  and  troes, 

F('>di<  till'  warm  Orlont  In  the  noonday  air, 

.\nd  from  I'lond  mlnarota  hoars  tho  sunsi't  oall  to  I'rayfr.” 

But  to  return  to  the  poem,  “  Ntiples,  iscii.” 
I  rt'ferred  to  two  verses  which  make  one  feel 
that  although  Whittier  never  eros.st'd  the  At¬ 
lantic,  he  has  iis  really  “.seen  the  .Vlps  ”  and 
all  t'lse  of  beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  ami  in 
classic  association  in  old  Euroiie,  as  if  he  had 
travi'lled  through  every  portion  of  it.  Still  ml- 
dressing  Mr.  Waterston,  he  says,  in  languiige 
as  vivid  as  if  he  had  often  .sailed  on  the  bay  of 
Naples : 

“  I  know  that  when  the  sky  shut  down 
Behind  thee  (jn  the  Kleamlng  town. 

On  Balm's  baths  iwid  PosllllKi’s  erown  ; 

And  throuKh  thy  tears,  the  inoi'klnR  day 
Burned  Ischia's  mountain  lines  away. 

.And  Capri  melted  In  lu*  sunny  bay — 

Through  thy  great  farewell  sorrow  .shot 
The  sharp  pang  of  a  bitter  thought. 

That  slaves  must  trend  around  that  holy  spot.” 

But  the  poet  tells  the  father  that  “thou  kiiow- 
est  not  ”  that  every  sweet  and  saintly  grave 
was  fret'dom’s  projihecy,  and  gave  the  filedge 
of  heaven  to  sanctify  and  saAe.  Then  it  is 
that  Whittier  again  bursts  forth  triumphantly 
in  such  verses,  that  I  have  seen  Italians, 
whose  eyes  had  witnessed  the  long  misery  and 
the  after-joy  of  Naples,  moved  to  tears  and  fia- 
triotic  fervor  as  they  symi>athetically  and  in¬ 
telligently  read  these  lines,  viz  : 

“  That  pledge  Is  answered.  To  thy  ear 
The  unchained  city  sends  Its  cheer, 

.And  tuned  to  joy,  the  muffled  bells  of  fear 

Ring  Victor  In.  The  laud  sits  free 
.And  happy  by  the  Summer  sea, 

.And  Bourbon  Naples  now  Is  Italy. 

She  smiles  above  her  broken  chain 
The  languid  smile  that  follows  i>aln. 

Stretching  her  cramped  limbs  to  the  sun  again. 

O  joy  for  all  who  hear  her  call 
From  (Jamaldoll's  convent  wall 
And  Elmo’s  towers,  to  freedom's  carnival ! 

A  new  life  breathes  among  her  vines 
.And  olives,  like  the  breath  of  pines 
Blown  downward  from  the  breezy  .Aiiennlnes.” 

But  enough.  I  huA’c  only  referred  to  two  or 
three  of  the  jioems  of  Whittier  which  have, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  Italy  as  their 
theme.  His  sturdy  hate  of  wrong,  stands  out 
in  them  all,  and  in  all,  too,  he  expresses  hoi>e 


for  Italy,  and  like  a  seer,  when  others  were 
cast  down  for  the  land  where  superstition  and 
the  “  triple-crowned  tyrant”  and  Bourbon  and 
Hapsburg  ruled,  he  sang  forth  beyond  all 
gloom  and  despair,  in  his  ixiem  entitled 
“  Italy” : 

”  I  only  know  that  God  is  right. 

And  that  the  children  of  the  light 
Shall  tread  the  darkness  under  foot.” 


FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

A  face-to-face  interview  with  such  a  magnate 
does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Presbyterian 
parson,  and  still  less  frequently  such  an  inter¬ 
view  with  one  who  had  breathed  his  last  al¬ 
most  two  hundred  years  before  the  parson  was 
born.  But  such  has  been  the  privilege  of  your 
present  correspondent.  True,  the  body  of  this 
great  Englishman,  if  not  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  was  absent,  but  /lis  rerij  face  was  present. 

I  was  A'ery  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
his  face,  but  no  smile  passed  over  those  fea¬ 
tures  at  my  presence,  neither  did  those  lips  ut¬ 
ter  a  word  of  salutation,  though  I  had  come 
from  the  land  whither,  we  are  told,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  fleeing  Avhen  arrested  by  orders 
from  the  king— a  land  where  probably  he  has 
more  admirers  than  he  has  in  any  other  land. 
Admiration  of  him  in  England,  what  there  is 
of  it,  is  perhaps  too  recent.  His  name  and  fame ; 
the  record  of  his  virtues  and  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments;  of  his  magnificent  abilities;  of  the 
commanding  i>osition  he  brought  England  to 
occupy  in  continental  affairs ;  of  the  awe  with 
which  his  name  inspired  the  potentates  of  the 
day;  of  the  tremors  that  at  the  lifting  of  his 
finger  seized  the  persecuting  arms  of  the  Po))e, 
causing  him  to  drop  the  sword  with  which  he 
was  hewing  in  pieces  “upon  the  Alpine  moun¬ 
tains  cold”  the  .saints  of  the  Most  High;  of 
the  companionshii)  and  cooperation  of  his 
great  secretary,  .Tohn  Milton — all  this  and 
much  more  has  jierhaiis  been  too  recently  ex¬ 
humed  to  have  found  very  prominent  recogni¬ 
tion  by  those  in  charge  of  public  affairs  in 
England.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  Stuarts ; 
James  the  “Solomon”  of  the  flatterers,  the 
“  inspired  ”  of  the  bishops  of  his  day ;  (fiiarles 
I.,  the  grim,  self-willed  autocrat;  Charles  II., 
the  vile  sensuali.st ;  and  James  II.,  of  whom  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  full-blooded 
Stuart— all  these  confront  you  in  London  at  al¬ 
most  every  turn,  in  niche,  on  pedestal,  in  fresco, 
on  canvas,  in  public  s<|uare  and  ph'ture  gal¬ 
lery;  while  for  (!roinwcll  we  look  almost  in 
vain.  True,  Madame  Tussand  lias  ('011111101110- 
rated  him  as  she  has  other  heroes,  and  as  she 
does  criminals  as  wi'll  as  heroes.  We  have 
not  .seen  all  then'  is  in  London,  but  the  only 
public  recognition  of  him  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  is  found  in  “Cromwell  Road”  in 
the  far  wi'st  of  the  city. 

Having  been  bewildered  with  the  innumera¬ 
ble  tablets,  busts,  statues  erect,  kneeling,  re¬ 
cumbent,  in  aisle,  nave,  transejit,  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  of  nn'ii  whose  fame  is  contermi¬ 
nous  with  their  marbles,  and  of  men  whose 
fame  fills  the  world  and  extends  through  time, 
we  make  our  way  up  the  broad  .stairs  into  the 
matchless  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  past  the 
splendid  tomb  where  lie  the  bronze  effigies  of 
Henry  the  Red-Rose  Lancaster,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  tho  White-Rose  York,  their  blended 
lives  ending  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come 
to  the  extreme  eastern  end.  A  wide,  ban*, 
semi-circular  spaci'  nu'cts  tin*  eye.  If  within 
tlu'  walls  of  that  vast  edifice  there  is  a  choice 
plac('  for  monuinental  stone,  this  is  it.  .Vnd  in 
fact,  the  body  of  Oliver  Ch'oinwell  after  having 
been  ('inbalmed,  and  having  lain  in  state  for 
days,  was  at  length  intern'd  in  this  (‘onsiiieu- 
ous  place  with  more  than  regal  honors,  and 
for  two  or  threi'  years  the  rt'inains  of  the  Great 
Protector  sic j)t  in  peaei'.  The  n'storation  eanie, 
and  with  it  came  the  tomb  de.si'crators.  With 
crowbar,  shovel,  and  profain'  hands,  the  Ixjdy 
was  removed,  as  tin'  inscription  in  tlu'  pave¬ 
ment  (piietly  informs  the  n'ader,  carted  to  the 
R('d  Lion  Inn  in  Holborn,  kt'jit  overnight,  and 
in  the  morning  earti'd  to  Tyburn.  There  it 
was  hung,  cut  (lown,  bi'lieaded,  tin'  body  bur¬ 
ied,  tin'  lu'ad  stuck  upon  a  sharp  sjiike  with  an 
oak  handle,  and  fastened  upon  VG'.st minster 
Hall,  beneath  the  inagnilieent  roof  of  whicli 
Cromwell  had  sat  in  judgment  iiiion  Charles  I. 

For  yt'ars  tin'  storms  bt'at,  tin'  winds  blew, 
111)011  that  head,  and  whih'  dissolute  Charles  II. 
and  his  dissolute  court  revi'lled  beneath  it.  At 
last  one  stormy  night  tin'  wind  blew  it  down, 
bri'aking  tin' oak  shaft.  It  was  piek«'d  up  by 
a  sentry,  k«'pt  till  his  d»'atli,  and  some  sixty 
years  ago  ('aine  into  the  hands  of  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  prt'si'iit  jxi.ssi'.s.sor.  Having  h'arn- 
ed  of  its  when'abouts.  wi'  wroti'  to  ^Ir.  Horace 
WilkiiLSon  of  Sevenoaks,  twenty  miles  or  .so 
from  London,  and  having  ri'ci'ived  a  very  cour¬ 
teous  reply  with  an  invitation  to  his  home, 
took  rail  one  bright  afternoon  for  his  mansion. 
The  iron  horse  sped  ns  through  beautiful 
Ki'iitish  landsi'apes,  past  fields  with  brigades 
of  green  hop-viin's;  lields  gray  with  ripening 
oats;  fields  golden  with  ripi'iied  wheat  or  rye; 
fields  mottled  with  browsing  slii'ep;  great 
windmills  swinging  their  arms  like  guardian 
giants  on  the  hills,  and  sharp,  conii'al  ho])- 
kilns  with  their  quaint,  poiiit*'d  hoods,  stand¬ 
ing  sentinels  on  the  plains.  We  found  Mr. 
Wilkinson  waiting  for  us  on  the  platform,  and 
soon  were  speeding  behind  two  fine  horses 
along  a  fine  English  road  to  his  home  two 
mih's  away.  At  length  we  n'aeln'd  a  charming 
mansion  embowi'ied  in  ivy,  intertwined  with 
flowering  vines,  the  walls  pr(.de('ting  here  and 
there  in  ever-A’arying  outline,  the  roof  reach¬ 
ing  far  Ix'yond  the  walls,  shedding  the  rain  in 
the  storm,  and  dropping  heavy  shadows  in  the 
sunlight.  The  grounds  around— abounding 
with  shrubbery  in  great  variety,  and  pre.sent- 
ing  roses  of  eA’ery  hue  and  of  magnificent  size- 
showed  everywhere  the  marks  of  cultivated 
taste. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Wilkimson  brought  into  the 
room  a  handsome  polished  box,  out  of  which 
he  lifted  the  venerable  oak  box  which  enclosed 
the  head  when  so  many  years  ago  it  came  into 
possession  of  his  family.  Out  of  this  he  lifted 
the  head.  Before,  however,  opening  the  box, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  presented  a  variety  of  docu¬ 
ments,  some  in  print  and  some  in  manuscript, 
the  latter  being  the  account  written  by  his 
grandfather,  carefully  and  minutely  detailing 
the  historic  accounts  and  confirmatory  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  case.  From  the  narrative  it 
apiiears  that  after  the  death  of  the  sentry,  his 
family  sold  it  to  Mr,  Russell  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  and  in  the  same  oak  box  that  now  con¬ 
tains  it ;  the  head  then  jiassed  into  the  hands 
of  a  museum-keeper,  James  Cox,  who  sold  it  to 
those  through  whom  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  grandfather  of  the  jiresent  imssessor.  The 
case  of  Cromwell  is  the  only  instance  known 
of  a  man  bi  iiig  beheaded  after  having  been 
embalmed.  There  is  hair  on  the  face  and  on 
the  head.  The  place  of  the  noted  wart  over 
the  right  eye  is  unmistakable.  The  spike  is 
rusted  into  the  skull,  aud  the  point  projects 


above.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Great  Lord 
Protector  remains  still  above  ground,  as  a 
grim  protest  against  the  brutaiities  that  dese¬ 
crated  his  grave.  If  England  is  as  yet  unable 
to  give  positive  public  recognition  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  greatness,  she  certainly  has  done  well 
so  far  to  allow  no  other  body  to  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  whence  the  Stuarts  removed  the  body  of 
Cromwell. 

It  is  imiwssible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
gentlemanly  courtesy  of  Mr,  Horace  Wilkinson 
of  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  his  treatment  of  a  jier- 
fect  stranger,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  recejition  awaits  any  other  of  our  country¬ 
men  who  would  care  to  look  upon  so  curious  a 
relic  of  the  stirring  times  of  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth.  William  P.  Breed. 


ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Calumet  Island,  Aug.  11.  1H84. 

The  most  wonderful  waters  on  this  continent 
are  those  which  start  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  traverse  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  Huron 
and  Erie,  jilunge  over  Niagara,  bear  the  Thou¬ 
sands  Islands  on  their  bosom,  dash  through 
the  seven  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
widen  away  into  a  great  sea  ere  they  mingle 
with  the  Atlantic.  At  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  points  in  the  varied  experiences  of  this 
royal  river,  I  am  for  a  few  days  sojourning. 
Calumet  Island  lies  immediately  opposite  Clay¬ 
ton  ;  it  is  one  of  tho  celebrated  “  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands.”  Among  all  its  nine  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-nine  brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  not  a 
prettier  child  in  the  family.  Some  are  much 
larger;  for  instance,  yonder  is  “  W^eilesley,” 
which  is  nine  miles  long.  Some  are  much 
smaller;  I  can  now  see  one  from  my  window 
that  is  only  big  enough  to  shelter  a  colony  of 
chickens  that  my  host  keeps  on  it.  In  dry  sea¬ 
sons  and  low  water,  the  number  of  the  tiny 
islets  is  increased ;  a  heavy  flood  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  buries  scores  of  them  out  of  sight. 

This  beautiful  “Calumet”  is  the  jirojierty 
of  my  kind  and  courteous  iiarishioner,  NIr. 
Charles  G.  Emery  of  Brooklyn.  His  domain 
covers  about  five  acres.  A  lovely  little  bay 
inits  into  the  island  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  as 
to  give  it  the  shaix'  of  an  Indian’s  pijic.  On 
the  summit,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  water, 
my  friend  has  built  his  beautiful  cottage.  Its 
whole  interior  is  constructed  of  the  white  Ca¬ 
nadian  spruce,  intermingled  with  the  birch 
and  ash,  which  gives  it  a  look  of  lightness  and 
coolness  peculiarly  aiipropriate  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  steam  engine  draws  his  water  from 
the  surrounding  river;  his  market-boat  brings 
his  supplies  from  a  farm  on  the  mainland,  and 
a  dozen  rowboats  and  canoes  are  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  guests.  W’ith  a  steam  yacht  he  goes 
to  the  postolfice  and  to  church,  and  on  visits 
to  his  insular  neighbors.  His  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  is  Lieutenant-Governor  Alvord  (“Old 
Salt  ”),  who  occ'upics  an  islet  about  three  liun- 
dri'd  rods  away.  All  this  is  a  very  delightful 
and  independent  way  of  living,  and  if  I  was 
not  a  Presbyterian  parson,  I  fancy  that  I 
should  like  to  be  the  “  laird  ”  of  a  pictures(|ue 
island  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

From  tho  jiiazzas  of  the  Calumet  Cottagi'  we 
take  in  a  most  enchanting  view.  South  of  us 
is  the  village  of  Clayton,  with  about  eighteen 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
the  railway  from  Utica,  and  the  chief  thor 
ouglifarc  into  this  amiihibioiis  n'gion.  \Ve 
went  over  there  to  church  y('sterday,  and  find¬ 
ing  no  Pri'sbyterian  kirk,  we  worshi|)ped  witli 
our  own  cousins,  the  Methodists.  Tlii'ie  were 
.staiiK'd  gla.ss  memorial  windows  in  tin'  lu'at 
striK'ture;  the  sc'i'vici'  began  with  one  of 
Isaac  Watts’s  hymns ;  there  was  not  a  single 
“.Amen”  or  other  ('jaciilalion  during  tin' ser¬ 
mon,  which  was  an  appeal  for  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions;  and  good  old  John  Wesley 
himself  would  not  have  known  that  he  was  not 
in  a  Presbyterian  iiu'cting-house.  I  giu'ss  it 
will  soon  b('  time  for  “organic  union”  with 
our  Alethodist  brethren,  for  they  an'  h'ligth- 
ening  tlii'ir  term  of  the  jiastorate,  and  wi'an' 
shortening  ours. 

But  to  the  siqierb  views.  .Away  to  the  west, 
across  tlii'  silvery  watc'i’s,  we  can  .si'*'  lh(' out¬ 
let  of  Lake  Ontiirio.  North  of  us  lii's  Grind¬ 
stone  Island,  which  is  .seven  miles  long,  well 
wooded,  and  contains  many  grazing  farms.  To 
the  east  of  us  we  see  the  .stately  hotel  on  Round 
Island.  Still  Ix'yond  of  it  rises  tlu'  lofty  towi'r 
of  the  famous  “Thousand  Island  Park  ”  hotel, 
surrounded  with  its  cami)  ground  and  colony 
of  C(;ttages.  Whi('h('ver  way  we  look,  we  see 
lileasiiri'  yachts  and  rowboats,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  great  sti'amers  go  by  with  tlii'ir  loads 
of  passengers  for  the  Rapids  and  Montri'al. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Emery  gave  us  a 
charming  excursion  of  over  twenty  miles 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  Thou.sand  Is¬ 
lands.  The  clear,  cool  atmosphere  was  itself 
a  luxury.  Our  little  steamer  cruised  along 
Grindstone  Island  until  we  came  upon  the  an¬ 
nual  encampment  of  the  “.American  Canoe  .As¬ 
sociation.”  The  shoH'  was  lined  with  tents, 
and  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  canoes 
weri'  drawn  up  on  the  bi'acli,  or  weri'  skim¬ 
ming  the  smooth  waters.  The  skill  with  which 
some  of  these  amateurs  handled  their  paddles, 
was  worthy  of  an  Indian.  \V('  then  crossed 
the  line,  and  entered  (,)iu'eii  Aqctoria’s  side  of 
the  br<jad  river.  Our  run  through  the  wild- 
woodi'd  isles  in  the  rapid  “Lost  Channel,” 
was  enchanting.  .As  we  rounded  the  north¬ 
eastern  end  of  “  AVelleslcy,”  we  I'anie  in  sight 
of  the  church  tower  and  hotel  of  “  Westmin¬ 
ster  Park,”  the  famous  colony  of  good  Presby¬ 
terians,  who  love  to  fish  for  muscallonge  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Standards.”  It  is  a  thrifty  col¬ 
ony,  and  shows  fine  imjirovements  on  every 
side. 

Some  of  the  islands  in  Alexandria  Bay  are 
covered  with  elegant  residences,  and  at  night 
when  lighted  up  with  many  colored  lamps, 
present  a  fairylike  appearance.  The  names  of 
the  cottages  also  are  unhiue,  such  as  “Jolly 
Oaks,”  “Wan-Winet,”  “Carpe  Diem,”  and 
“Tam  O’Shanter.”  It  was  sad  to  see  the 
beautiful  “Bonnie  Castle.”  so  long  the  home 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Holland,  now  occupied  by 
a  stranger.  The  “  Crossmon  House,”  a  stately 
hotel,  .stands  on  the  site  of  the  little  inn  which 
sheltered  Dr.  Bethune  and  the  pioneer  fisher¬ 
men  of  forty  years  ago.  The  veteran  Crossmon 
is  yet  living.  We  halted  at  the  “  Thousand  Is¬ 
land  Hotel”  to  greet  Brooklyn  friends,  and 
then  steamed  homeward  among  the  lovely  is¬ 
lands  of  the  southern  channel.  Beautiful  cot¬ 
tages  and  villas  were  nestled  among  the  foli¬ 
age.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  kindled  the 
St.  Lawrence  into  a  stream  of  gold.  As  the 
harvest  moon  came  rising  over  Clayton,  we 
reached  our  fair  haven. 


.After  a  .service  of  thirty-three  years.  Dr.  I. 
N.  Tarbox  retires  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
College  and  Education  Society.  He  is  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Hamilton. 


#ttr  39001^  faille. 


Is  THE  Bible  Inspired  ?  By  James  H.  Brookes.  St. 
Louis :  Gospel  Book  and  Tract  Depository. 

This  little  book  is  well  designed— namely,  to 
show  what  the  Bible  itself  teaches  as  to  its 
own  insiiiration.  We  wish  we  could  say  that 
the  design  was  well  executed.  Instead  of  do¬ 
ing  what  he  jiroposes  to  do,  the  author  first 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  statement  that  “It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  they  advance  no  theory  about 
the  mode  of  inspiration,  nor  is  any  theory  held 
and  maintained,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  jier- 
haps  seventeen  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ.”  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  “  mod¬ 
ern  theories  of  inspiration  ”  in  a  very  off-hand 
fashion,  rejecting  the  theory  of  inspiration  of 
religious  contents,  degrees  of  inspiration,  the 
dynamic  theory,  and  then  settles  down  upon 
the  doctrine  of  verbal  insjiiration  in  the  crud¬ 
est  form.  With  this  theory  in  his  mind,  he 
jiiles  up  the  Biblical  passages  in  ill-assorted 
and  indiscriminate  masses  to  jirove  it,  and 
closes  his  book  with  the  most  unbounded  con¬ 
fidence  that  any  other  theory  than  this  de¬ 
stroys  the  Word  of  God. 

We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Brookes  should  be  so 
pessimistic  in  his  views  as  to  the  perils  of  our 
times.  AVe  apiirehend  that  the  Bible  will  en¬ 
dure  in  its  wondrous  powers  of  grace,  whatever 
theory  of  inspiration  may  be  adopted.  If  the 
Church  endured  for  seventeen  hundred  years 
without  the  theory  of  verbal  insiiiration,  one 
fails  to  see  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  Bible  that  one  should  adopt 
that  theory  or  any  other  theory  now.  One  gets 
the  imjiression  from  this  book  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
that  instead  of  trying  to  get  at  tho  Biblical  doc¬ 
trine  of  inspiration,  he  is  trying  to  jirove  that 
verbal  inspiration  is  that  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  recently  is¬ 
sued  is  entitled  Studies  in  the  ('hristinn  Eri- 
denees,  by  .Alexander  Mair,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 
(Scribner  iS:  Welford,  New  A’ork.)  It  does  not 
aim  at  profundity,  but  rather  to  meet  in  a  thor¬ 
ough,  practical,  and  honest  way  the  religious 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  age  as  felt  by  the 
general  i)ublic.  Fundamental  iioints,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Theism,  and  jiassing  thence  into  the 
central  truths  of  Christianity,  are  examined  in 
a  manner  to  be  very  helpful  to  Christian  teach¬ 
ers.  Those  chapters  that  deal  with  the  con¬ 
flict  with  jihysical  scieiu'c,  and  the  intellectual 
difih'iiltk's  iiu'inging  out  of  its  study,  are  cs- 
liecially  satisfactory;  while  the  concluding 
chaiiter  on  Christianity  jiroving  itself  by  the 
principle  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  is  un¬ 
usually  fresh  and  strong.  Dr.  Mair  has  studied 
the  literaturi'  of  his  subject,  and  has  shown 
taste  and  good  sense  in  his  selection  of  points 
for  discussion,  and  in  his  treatmctit  of  them. 
His  style  is  clear,  iininvolved,  and  often  pun¬ 
gent.  A\’e  have  bci'ii  much  attracti'd  by  this 
volume,  and  feel  ('onlldent  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  just  what  many  persons  arc  seeking  in  the 
line  of  the  examination  of  luesent  questions  of 
religion. 

Higher  Criticism  is  now  at  the  fore,  and  all 
scholarly  treatments  of  the  subject  attract  at¬ 
tention.  Prof.  Charles  Elliott,  D.l).,  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  sends  out  through  Walden  I't 
Stowe,  Cincinnati,  (Uhilliiis  A'  Hunt)  a  brief 
treatise  entitled  A  Vindkation  of  the  Mosak- 
.iuthorshlp  if  the  Pentuti’ueh.  Aftt'r  a  short 
outline  of  the  origin  of  the  Higher  (hiticism 
(as  he  under.stand.s  it),  the  author  sets  himself 
to  remove  obji'ctions  against  the  Mosaic  Aii- 
thorshii),  and  then  exhibits  the  jiositive  lu'oofs 
tlK'i'i'for.  Tlie  work  will  Ix'  satisfactory  to 
thosi' who  desire  to  gain  a  geiu'ral  knowledge 
of  the  points  involved  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  jxisitions  and  jiroofs  of  the  ojiponents, 
without  going  into  the  dciilhs  of  (he  subject. 

Rev.  Walter  P.  l)<x'  has  collected  and  arrang¬ 
ed  a  large  number  of  jiointed  and  choic'c  arti- 
«'h's  from  th('  iiens  of  about  forty  able  nuxlcrn 
ministers,  upon  tojiics  connecti'd  with  practi¬ 
cal  lu'caching.  These  are  published  under  the 
tith'  Hirii'ids:  How  to  iiromote  them.  E.  B. 
Treat,  757  Broadway.  The  familiar  picture  of 
Wliiti'field  with  iiplifti'd  hands,  fai'i'S  the  title- 
|)age.  Bishojis  Mcllvaine  and  Simpson,  Drs. 
L.  Beecher,  Barnes,  (hiyler,  Hatfield,  John 
Hall,  Taliiiagc,  W.  AI.  Taylor,  and  others,  are 
among  the  more  notable  ('ontributors,  and 
their  names  sunicicntly  giiaranb'i'  the  value  of 
th('  book.  As  both  aid  and  stimulus,  particu¬ 
larly  to  young  ministers,  the  volume  is  a  suc- 
ce.ss,  containing  much  rijic  thought.  It  ('in- 
bodies  solid,  sound  sense. 

Th('  .si'ries  of  monographs  of  EinjUsh  Philoso¬ 
phers,  with  succiiK't  stfitc'iiients  of  tlu'ir  views, 
in  course  of  juiblicatioii  by  G.  P.  Ihitnam’s 
Sons,  has  reaclu'd  its  fifth  volunii',  tn'atingof 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutch('.son,  edited  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Fowler,  LL.D.  The  recent  revival  of 
philo.sojihical  study  in  this  country,  stimiilab'd 
by  several  strong  inflm'nces,  among  them  the 
Sumtm'r  Seh(X)ls  of  Philo.sophy  and  the  jiopii- 
larity  of  Reviews,  renders  a  .series  like  this 
exceedingly  valuable.  As  far  as  it  has  gone, 
the  public  may  ri'ly  iqxm  its  accuracy  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  fulness  of  statement.  This  la.st  vol¬ 
ume  results  from  search  among  original  docu¬ 
ments  as  it  relates  to  Shaftesbury,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  extendi'd  treatment  iixtant  of 
his  life  and  views.  Prof.  Fowler  is  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  article  on  Hutcheson  in  the  Bri- 
tannica,  but  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this 
volume  is  broader,  and  in  every  way  more 
complete.  The  announcement  of  An  Inlrodue- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Philoso/ihy,  by  Prof.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  in  this  .series,  will  awaken  much  intere.st 
among  philosophical  students.  The  preceding 
volurru's  are  Adam  Smith,  by  S.  J.  Farrer; 
Hamilton,  by  Prof.  Alonck;  Hartley  ami  dames 
Mill,  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Bower;  and  Haeon,  by 
Prof.  Thomas  Fowler.  The.se  books  form  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  philosophical  li¬ 
brary  that  no  student  of  this  subject  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without^ _ 

President  McCosh  presents  as  the  fifth  num¬ 
ber  of  his  philosojihic  .series  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons)  Locke's  Theory  of  Knoudedye,  with  a 
Notke  if  Berkeley.  The  familiar  treatment  of 
those  iKiints  iqion  which  all  post-Lockian  jihi- 
losophlcal  discussion  turns,  by  a  master-hand, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  are  entering 
upon  this  .study.  Dr.  McCosh  is  certainly  at 
home  here.  His  direct,  clear,  and  familiar 
style  lends  a  fresh  charm  to  his  philosophical 
brochures.  Berkeley  has  always  seemed  to  be 
more  a  favorite  with  Dr.  McCosh  than  with 
the  majority  of  the  Scotch  school.  He  .says  in 
this  juimphlet  that  “  Some  of  his  works— such, 
for  instance,  as  ‘  Three  Dialogues  between  Phy- 
das  and  Philonous  ’—are  the  finest  philosoph¬ 
ical  dialogues  in  the  English  tongue,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  placed  alongside  of  those  of 
Plato”  (p.  54).  But  he  does  not  fail  to  char¬ 
acterize  Berkeley’s  faults  as  they  deserve. 
This  series  is  growing  in  intere.st  with  each 
number. 


After  Philosophy  comes  Politics:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law,  by  William  W.  Crane  and  Professor 
Bernard  Moses  of  the  University  of  California 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons).  This  volume  treats  in  a 
very  scholarly  manner,  and  in  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  language,  of  the  main  subjects  in  an¬ 
alytical  political  science,  from  the  structure  of 
the  State  down  to  the  organization  of  political 
parties.  It  deals  only  with  principles,  and 
presents  the  several  views  upon  the  various 
points  with  even-handed  impartiality.  The 
distribution  of  powers,  the  tendency  of  nation¬ 
al  growth  and  power  under  different  forms  of 
government,  and  similar  topics,  are  well  han¬ 
dled.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  guide  to  those 
who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  political 
science,  since  its  discussions  are  usually  fair 
and  full,  without  any  intention  of  indulging  a 
bias. 

The  author  of  the  “  Win  and  Wear  ”  series 
gives  us  a  fresh  story  entitled  Faith  Thurston's 
Work,  and  how  she  did  it  (Robert  Carter  &  Bro¬ 
thers).  Few  writers  can  produce  twenty  books, 
and  make  them  all  of  the  first  quality.  But 
this  authoress  has  a  well-spring  of  clean  and 
cool  waters  that  are  always  refreshing.  There 
are  certain  to  be  good,  moral,  instructive  les¬ 
sons,  and  a  spiritual  tone  in  her  books.  Faith 
Thurston  will  be  followed  by  appreciative 
readers  through  many  difficult  iwints  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  tho  Christian  work  of  earnest  women. 
They  will  realize  perhaps  that  she  has  been 
drawing  more  upon  daily  life  than  uixin  imag¬ 
ination  for  her  details,  many  of  them  being 
comical  enough  while  most  serious.  The  book 
is  healthful  and  attractive. 


Cecil's  Summer,  by  E.  B.  Hollis  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  a  good  Christian 
girl  who  went  down  to  spend  the  Summer  be¬ 
side  the  sea,  and  who  in  seeking  to  bring  a 
blessing  to  others,  brought  a  double  blessing 
to  herself.  There  are  sweet  children  in  the 
story,  and  interesting  grown  people  as  well, 
with  many  good  times  and  some  quiet  work 
for  the  Master  done  along  the  way.  It  is  vast¬ 
ly  more  healthful  reading  than  much  of  the 
cheap  literature  with  which  seaside  visitors 
fill  their  leisure  hours. 

Little  Hans  and.  his  Bible -leaf,  by  Franz 
Houghton,  is  one  of  the  popular  Gorman  re¬ 
ligious  stories  now  being  widely  introduced 
into  this  ('ountry.  It  is  translated  and  adapt¬ 
ed  by  Louise  Sarah  Houghton,  and  imblished 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  as  a  Sabbath-school 
book.  These  stories  deal  with  war  and  adven- 
lure,  and  are  usually  very  attractive.  Little 
Hans  was  a  good  boy,  who  had  some  severe  tri¬ 
als,  but  came  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

The  Gillx'i't’Book  Compiiny  of  St.  Louis  have 
had  in  preparation  for  a  considerable  time  a 
uni<iue  si'ries  of  Law  books,  and  five  volumes 
are  already  issued  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
attention  from  every  practising  lawyer,  whe¬ 
ther  living  in  a  Stat*'  where  a  t'ode  exists,  or 
whi'ri' the  common  law  has  sway.  The  great 
system  of  tribunals  connected  with  the  Feder- 
iil  Government  has  during  the  hundred  years 
of  national  existence  accumulated  such  a  mass  i 
of  decisions  that  about  three  hundred  volumes 
are  necessary  to  ('ontain  them  all.  The  plan 
of  the  Gillx'rt  Book  (!ompany  is  to  select  all 
the  importiint  decisions  and  arrange  them  un¬ 
der  ('ajitions  with  explanatory  notes,  and  thus 
to  jiresent  in  a  ('(impact  form  what  otherwise 
the  .student  might  lx*  (.ibliged  to  hunt  for  in- 
(h'tinitely.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
b('r  of  books  and  the  cost  as  well,  while  the 
l)ra('lical  value  of  the  conqiilation  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  original  n'ports.  The  jircis- 
('iit  cost  of  all  th('  Unib'd  States  Rejiorts  is  over 
!?l(HMi,  whih'  the  ik'w  .seri('s  will  Ix'  published 
for  .'}!2ii0. 

The  bi-monthly  entith'd  Christian  Thought, 
of  which  th(>  K('v.  Dr.  (9ias.  F.  D('em.s  is  ('ditor, 
has  these  princiiial  articles  in  its  July-August 
issiK';  Counter-Currents  in  the  Thought  and 
Speculation  of  tlu'  Tiiiu',  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ry- 
lancM',  D.D. :  Some  Re('('nt  Criticisms  of  Thei.s- 
tic  B('li('f,  by  Francis  I*.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.; 
Atheistic  Scientists,  a  pex'm,  by  John  Stuart 
Blacki(' ;  .An  Unb('li('ver’s  Dc'seription  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  the  late  Lord  O’Ni'ill;  My  Science, 
a  ixK'm,  by  AV'illiam  (I.  Richards;  V('danti8m — 

A  Popular  S'ati'iiK'iit  of  Hindu  Pantheism,  by 
T.  .T.  Scott,  D.D.,  of  Bari'illy',  India. 

The  Outlook  and  Sabbath  (Quarterly,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Alfred  ((('iitn*,  N.  Y.,  and  edited  by 
A.  H.  L('wis,  D.D.,an(l  C.  D.  Potter,  AI.D.,  is 
an  organ  of  the  Seventh- Day  Bajitists.  While 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  seventh  day.  The 
Outlook  ((ontains  iiertinent  matb'r  on  the  im- 
porbince  of  a  day  of  re.st  and  worshiii,  and 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  jieriietuity  of  our 
institutions.  The  two  y('ars  of  the  pi'riodical 
aln'ady  comjileted  are  bound  in  a  single  vol¬ 
ume.  _ 

The  Century  Comjiany  have  in  hand  a  new 
book  of  Stork'S,  rhymes,  and  jilctiires  for  little 
folks,  to  be  calhxl  “  Baby  World.”  It  has  been 
edited  by  Mary  Afajies  Dodge,  and  like  “  Baby 
Days,”  of  which  '2(1,000  (lopies  wen'  sold,  will 
consist  of  selections  from  St.  Nicholas  Maga¬ 
zine,  esiiecially  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones. 

Are.s.srs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  publish  this 
Fall  “The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  Franco,” 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baird  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 
The  subje(;t  is  a  most  interesting  one  in  itself, 
and,  moreover,  one  that  very  closely  concerns 
many  of  our  best  citizens.  Dr.  Baird’s  pains¬ 
taking  and  able  treatment  will  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  so  far  as  authorshi])  is  concern- 
0(1. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  a  new 
edition  of  the  “.American  Explorations  in  the 
Ice  Zones,”  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse,  U.  S.  N., 
which  contains  details  of  the  rescue  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Greely  Arctic  Colony  by  the  Re¬ 
lief  S(iuadron ;  also  an  account  of  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  labors  and  irniiortant  researches.  No 
writer  is  more  competent  to  treat  this  subject 
than  Prof.  Nourse. 

Mr.  Nordhoff’s  “  Politics  for  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  though  addressed  to  minors,  is  valuable 
reading  for  mature  persons— all  who  are  (.‘ailed 
ujion  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  republican 
citizenship.  Its  publication,  therefore,  In  a 
cheap  popular  edition  by  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
is  very  timely. 

The  Rev.  Newman  Smyth  will  contribute  an 
article  to  the  forthcoming  Century  on  “The 
late  Dr.  Dorner.”  It  will  give  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  his  theological  writings,  and  some  iierson- 
al  reminiscences  of  the  groat  German  profes¬ 
sor. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
seedsmen  and  florists  of  this  city,  send  out  an 
elegant  picture, /oe  simile  as  to  color  and  size, 
of  their  new  seedling  strawberry.  It  is  appro¬ 
priately  called  The  Henderson. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Temperance  among  the  Catholics. 

Ever  since  the  labors  of  that  eminent  Cath¬ 
olic  apostle  of  Temperance,  Father  Mathew, 
who  administered  the  pledge  to  150,000  persons 
in  the  city  of  Cork  alone,  and  whose  success 
was  equally  great  in  the  cities  of  London, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  whole 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Temper¬ 
ance  greater  than  it  had  ever  previously  dis¬ 
played.  As  to  the  measure  of  that  interest, 
and  as  to  the  labors  put  forth  in  this  cause  by 
that  great  ecclesiastical  body,  Protestants  are 
not  perhaps  very  well  informed.  The  Total 
Abstinence  Union,  a  Catholic  temperance  or¬ 
ganization  having  auxiliaries  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  just  been  holding  its  fourteenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  this  city.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  in  Central  Music  Hall,  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  the  sessions  was  very  large, 
the  great  hall  being  sometimes  crowded,  and 
the  interest  deep  and  enthusiastic.  Leading 
ecclesiastics  and  prominent  laymen  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  all  parts  of  the  country',  among  them 
two  Archbishops  (Feehan  and  Elder)  and  sev¬ 
eral  Bishops.  There  were  581  votes  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  number  of  subordinate  Unions 
represented  was  twenty-four,  and  of  “  detach¬ 
ed  ”  or  independent  Unions  twenty-six.  These 
have  a  total  membership  of  nearly  forty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  platform  of  the  Union  is  TuM  Ab¬ 
stinence.  The  President  in  his  oi>ening  ad¬ 
dress  .said :  “  Voluntary  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicants,  organized  in  solid  array,  as  is  our 
Union,  with  its  purposes  plain  before  men,  is  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion,  an  educator  of  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  that  finds  no  equal  among  all 
the  forces  that  are  summoned  in  resistance  to 
alcohol’s  dominion  to-day.”  These  words 
were  afterwards  employed  to  frame  the  first  in 
the  series  of  resolutions  adopted.  Another 
resolution,  setting  forth  more  fully  the  views 
of  the  Union,  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Catholic  total  abstainers  and 
advocates  of  tenqieranee  should  fearlessly  perforin 
their  duties  as  citizens  by  public  protests  against 
laws  calculated  to  foster  intemperance ;  that  while 
recognizing  moral  suasion  as  the  basis  of  temper¬ 
ance  work,  we  nevertheless  declare  our  confidence 
in  legal  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  means 
to  advancement  of  that  work.  Such  restriction 
may  go  to  whatever  extent  seems  best  to  us  in  our 
eapacity  of  Catholic  temperance  citizens.  We  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact,  however,  that  we  cannot  countt'- 
nance  or  in  any  way  encourage  the  liquor  interest, 
much  less  vote  for  it. 

A  resolution  mildly  and  rather  indirectly 
approving  prohibition,  was  introduced ;  but  it 
was  voted  down.  The  Catholics,  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  Convention,  which  represents  the 
most  pronounced  temperance  sentiment  in 
that  Church,  are  clearly  opposed  to  prohibition. 

Monona  Lake  Asiembly. 

It  is  the  honorable  ambition  of  the  officers 
and  managers  of  this  annual  Assembly  to 
make  it  equal  in  its  appointments  and  attrac¬ 
tions  to  ChautaiKiua.  The  location  is  well 
chosen,  convenient  of  access,  and  of  unsur¬ 
passed  beauty,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
which  lies  directly  south  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
which  is  one  of  four  beautiful  lakes  with  which 
that  city  is  surrounded.  It  is  on  high  ground, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
capital  city  on  the  other  side.  The  grounds 
are  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  covered  like 
that  on  which  the  hungry  multitude  sat  which 
the  Saviour  fed  with  “  green  grass.”  They  are 
easily  reached  by  steamboat,  and  by  the  cars 
^  of  both  the  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  roads.  Here  wise  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  various  walks  of  life, 
though  mostly  from  the  clerical  profession, 
are  invited  to  come  and  teach  the  people. 
And  they  come ;  for,  as  Dr.  Mayo  said  at  the 
opening  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  which  met  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  “The 
Northwest  is  the  great  sounding-board  of  the 
nation,  and  when  any  man  has  anything  par¬ 
ticular  to  say,  he  comes  up  here  to  say  it.” 
And  the  i>eople,  too,  come  to  this  Assembly, 
and  in  large  numbers,  which  are  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  When  I  was  there  this 
week  I  saw  audiences  of  fully  4000  in  number. 
There  are  from  a  thousand  to  1.500  camiiers  on 
the  ground,  “  dwelling  in  tents  ”  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  350,  and  making  a  fine  military 
display,  as  a  militant  host  should.  The  en¬ 
campment  is  held  for  twelve  days.  The  music 
is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Sherwin, 
who,  as  he  does  not  need  to  be  told,  is  a  good 
conductor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  of  Madi¬ 
son,  the  greatly  esteemed  pa.stor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Programme  Committee,  and  an  admirable 
manager.  Among  the  more  noted  names  on 
the  programme  are  President  Bascom,  George 
R.  'Wendling,  Washington  Gladden,  Robert 
Burdette— the  genial  philosopher  and  wit  of 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye  — Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  Dr.  Henson,  and  Bishop  Fallows. 
Dr.  Henson  undertook  to  champion  the  cause 
of  “the  third  party,”  and  thereby  provoked  a 
merited  remonstrance.  Temi>erance  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  fitly  claim  a  hearing  on  such 
occasions,  but  temperance  and  prohibition  are 
not,  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  identical  terms. 

This  Monona  Lake  Assembly  is  awakening, 
and  justly,  a  good  deal  of  State  pride  in  it.  Not 
a  few  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  send  del¬ 
egates  to  it,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  more  and 
more  a  rallying  centre  for  Christian  workers 
all  over  the  Northwest,  who  will  find  here  a 
delightful  resting-place  and  wholesome  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  and  entertainment.  The 
promise  of  “  (luiet  resting-places  ”  is  doubtless 
here  fulfilled  in  the  exiierience  of  many  a  wea¬ 
ry  laborer. 

Another  Notable  Bridge. 

St.  Louis  has  a  bridge  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  city  is  not  belittled  by  calling  it  the 
“City  of  the  Bridge.”  Brooklyn  has  a  bridge 
which  even  “a  irc.deru  man  ”  would  confess 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  one  the 
construction  of  which  evinced  the  highest  en¬ 
gineering  skill  and  daring.  And  now  Chicago 
has  a  bridge,  nothing  very  great,  and  yet 
worth  mentioning.  It  siians  the  Main  river  at 
Rush  street.  And  si>eaking  of  the  Main  river 
recalls  the  reply  of  an  Irishman,  who  being 
accosted  by  a  countryman  on  Clark-street 
bridge  with  the  question  “Is  this  the  Main 
river  ?  ”  replied  “  Yes  sir ;  and  a  mighty  mane 
river  you’ll  think  it  is  if  you  just  git  a  schmell 
of  it.”  The  bridge  is  made  of  iron,  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  roadway,  is  brilliantly  lighted  at  night 
with  electricity,  and  is  turned  by  steam.  The 
lighting  of  the  bridge  by  electricity  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  carefully  insulating  the  wire  from  the  iron 
materiall  of  the  bridge,  and  of  placing  the  six 
lamps  used  in  lighting  it  so  that  they  will  be 
least  subject  to  jar  from  passing  teams,  which 
are  permitted  to  go  at  full  speed.  As  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  land  is  cut  off  when  the  bridge  is 
swung,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  house  over 
the  roadway,  in  which  are  placed  a  steam- 
engine  and|  boiler,  with  a  seiiarate  engine  to 
operate  the  dynamo.  The  bridge  can  be 
swung  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  in  fifty-nine 
seconds,  and  back  again  to  i>osition  in  about 
the  same  time.  In  testing  it,  it  was  subjected 
to  a  strain  first  of  136  tons,  then  of  206  tons, 
and  then”of  37o  tons,  while  the  latter  weight 
deflected  the  bridge  less  than  half  an  inch. 


Then  four  steam  fire-engines,  two  on  each 
roadway,  were  driven  at  full  speed  across  the 
bridge,  and  they  hardly  produced  a  perceptible 
jar.  The  huge  structure  is  a  very  perfect  piece 
of  work,  and  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
other  similar  structures  at  other  points  over 
the  rivers  —  North  and  South  Branch,  and 
Main  Stream.  Clement. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Aug.  9,  1884. 


DR.  PHRAYER  ON  HIS  TRAVELS-II. 

victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  July  31, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Since  writing  you  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  I  have  seen  more  of  that 
city  and  its  surroundings.  Portland  claims  a 
population  of  35,000.  It  is  a  well-paved,  well 
regulated  and  beautiful  city,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  both  of  vigor  and  stability.  Several 
lines  of  street  cars  cross  the  city  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south,  rendering  ac¬ 
cess  easy  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  public 
edifices  are  fine.  The  public-school  buildings 
are  esiiecially  good,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  elegant  and  costly.  Portland  is  the 
leading  city  on  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  vies  with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprise.  It  has  nearly  (luadrupled 
its  population  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Though  125  miles  from  the  ocean,  yet  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  its  wharves. 
It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  wide  region, 
especially  northward  towards  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  Puget’s  Sound.  The  city  has  great 
natural  advantages  as  to  position.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Columbia  and  of  the  rich  Willa¬ 
mette  valleys,  find  here  their  point  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  imrts  of  the  world.  The  wholesale 
trade  of  the  city  amounts  to  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  per  year.  The  city  has  numerous  and 
well  built  churches,  some  of  which  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  large  and  intelligent  congregations.  Two 
of  our  own  churches  are  strong,  the  old  First 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley, 
especially  so.  It  abounds  in  good  works,  and 
ranks  among  the  largest  contributing  church¬ 
es  of  our  denomination.  The  Calvary  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  is  the  active  and  ef¬ 
ficient  pastor,  is  also  rapidly  increasing  in 
strength.  Besides  these,  we  have  three  other 
churches  supi>orted  in  part  by  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  With  the  pastors  of  these 
churches,  namely.  Rev.  Messrs.  Ghormley, 
Ford,  and  Laughlin,  I  hatl  a  very  pleasant  con¬ 
ference,  and  with  a  friend  looked  over  their 
several  fields.  They  are  all  young  men,  full 
of  zeal  and  deeply  interested  in  their  work. 
All  our  pastors  in  Portland  agree  that  there 
is  one  other  field  in  the  southern  iiart  of  the 
city,  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  our  Church, 
and  then  with  our  six  churches  well  located 
with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  iiopulation  and  actively  at  work,  we 
shall  be  iireiuired  to  do  our  part  towards  sup¬ 
plying  this  beautiful  and  growing  city  with  the 
means  of  grace.  I  spent  last  Sabbath  with  Dr. 
Lindsley,  and  preached  both  morning  and 
evening  to  a  large  and  very  attractive  congre¬ 
gation. 

Some  of  our  party  of  excursionists  had  gone 
forward  on  Saturday  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  to 
spend  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Patterson  and  some 
others  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Astoria ;  others  of 
us  followed  on  Monday,  and  reached  Tacoma 
on  Monday  evening.  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are 
rival  towns  at  the  foot  of  Puget  Sound,  the 
former  being  thecontemi»lated  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3.500,  of  which  the  employes  in  the 
railroad  shops  and  boiler  works  constitute  a 
considerable  share.  There  is  here  a  first-class 
hotel  with  accommodations  for  '250  guests, 
and  built  at  a  cost  of  $15o,(K)o.  There  is  here 
also  a  beautiful  memorial  church,  built  by  V. 
B.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  few  miles  from  Tacoma  is  the  Puyallup 
reservation,  where  there  is  a  civilized  agricul¬ 
tural  Indian  community  with  well  organized 
schools  and  churches,  one  church  with  Indian 
elders  and  deacons  and  a  membershii*  of  2.50. 
Some  of  our  party  attended  service  with  this 
people,  and  were  greatly  interested  and  deeply 
impressed  by  what  they  heard  and  saw.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Portland,  I  went  out  to  the  In¬ 
dian  training-school  at  Forest  Grove,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Minthorne.  I  found  there  150 
Indian  children— 90  boys  and  60  girls— who  are 
being  educated  both  in  letters  and  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  After  looking  through  the 
school-rooms  and  workshops,  where  shoemak¬ 
ing  and  carpentering  and  printing  and  black- 
smithing  are  taught,  I  saw  the  pupils  march 
with  military  precision  in  to  dinner.  Being  in 
their  places  at  the  tables— the  boys  on  one 
side  and  the  girls  on  the  other  of  each  table- 
before  they  took  their  seats  one  of  their  own 
number  devoutly  asked  the  divine  blessing. 
Tears  would  come  to  my  eyes  as  I  observed 
these  things.  Surely,  I  .said,  this  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  We  educate 
the  children  out  of  and  away  from  their  hea¬ 
thenism,  and  lodge  Christian  truths  and  prin¬ 
ciples  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  Far  better 
and  more  efTective  this,  than  the  policy  hither¬ 
to  pursued  by  the  Government. 

From  Tacoma  we  passed  over  to  Seattle,  and 
thence  onward  by  Port  Townsend.  Of  our 
brethren  laboring  in  connection  with  our 
Home  Board  at  all  these  places,  as  well  as  of 
the  work  of  brother  Mann  on  the  Indian  reser¬ 
vation,  I  hear  only  words  of  commendation.  I 
shall  hope  to  see  these  brethren  upon  my  re¬ 
turn. 

I  find,  however,  that  two  great  difficulties 
meet  and  embarrass  our  brethren  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  all  this  region  of  the  West, 
viz:  1st,  the  mercenary  and  worldly  spirit 
which  almost  universally  jirevails  among  the 
people  who  have  come  to  these  parts  with  the 
single  object  in  view  of  securing  wealth,  and 
with  whom  everything  else  is  forgotten  or  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  this  one  end.  The  other  great 
difficulty  which  the  Church  meets  here  is  the 
demoralizing  and  destructive  infiuence  of 
strong  drink.  The  drinking  habits  of  our  jieo- 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  hind  are  simply  horrible. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliztition.  Bad 
as  it  is  with  us  at  the  East,  it  is  still  more  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  West.  In  one  settlement  or  town 
of  fifteen  houses  I  counted  ten  saloons  and 
hotels.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  raining  region, 
where  the  miners  come  in  to  gamble  and 
drink  and  carouse  and  fight.  That  very  morn¬ 
ing  a  man  had  Vieen  shot  there,  and  our  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary,  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  who  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  take  the  train  there  to  go  on  with 
us  to  Portland,  remained  over  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Even  such  characters  and  such  com¬ 
munities  want  Christian  burial  for  their  dead  ; 
but  did  not  the  churches  at  home  send  out 
Christian  missionaries  into  these  i>arts,  the 
people  to  a  very  large  extent  would  live  and  die 
as  heathen. 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  Montana  where  the 
train  stopiied,  I  went  into  one  of  the  more  re- 
siiectable  looking  hotels  and  asked  if  they  had 
any  ginger  ale.  The  gentleman  behind  the 
bar  looked  at  me  with  jierfect  astonishment. 
“No  sir,”  said  he  with  great  emphasis,  “ no¬ 
thing  but  whiskey  straight  or  beer,  in  this 
country.”  He  evidently  concluded  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  if  not  something  worse,  to  ask  for 
anything  so  mild  as  ginger  ale  in  this  part  of 
the  land.  But  I  am  writing  at  undue  length. 
The  incidents  of  travel  are  so  many,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  record  of  them.  To-day  we 
expect  the  remainder  of  our  excursion  i>arty  to 


gather  here,  and  to-morrow  we  hope  to  take 
ship  for  Alaska.  In  my  next  letter  I  may  have 
some  account  to  give  of  this  part  of  theQueen’^ 
dominions,  Victoria  and  Vancouver’s  Island. 

______________  W.  P. 

WISCONSIN  IN  AUGUST. 

The  beautiful  State  of  Wisconsin  is  looking 
its  best  in  the  cool  and  pleasant  raid-Summer 
days.  The  country  is  full  of  Summer  visitors 
and  seekers  after  health,  who  find  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  bracing  air  and  healthful  climate 
and  the  Summer  resorts  of  Waukesha.  Oco- 
nomowoc  and  Beaver  Dam  are  thronged  with 
their  usual  guests,  and  the  quiet  farmhouses  and 
shady  groves  by  river-bank  and  lake-side,  are 
having  their  regular  visits  from  city  cousins 
and  Southern  refugees  from  heat  and  malaria. 
At  the  dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river  there  are 
daily  excursions,  which  pour  into  the  village 
of  Kilbourn  crowds  of  iieople,  who  delight  in 
the  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  this  picturesque 
region.  On  account  of  fears  of  cholera,  there 
are  numerous  friends  who  are  prevented  from 
travelling  abroad,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
fashionable  resorts  of  France  and  England, 
they  are  finding  in  the  golden  Northwest  such 
marvellous  views  of  natural  scenery,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  and  such  delightful 
rides  on  lake  and  river,  and  so  clear  and  de¬ 
lightful  an  atmosphere  in  these  high  table¬ 
lands,  that  they  are  glad  to  remain  at  home, 
and  find  in  their  own  country  the  needful  Sum¬ 
mer  rest  and  recreation. 

The  ride  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  is 
one  of  the  grandest  trips  in  the  known  world, 
and  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  American  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  to  visit  another  country,  and  seeks 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  foreign  lands.  From 
the  Western  metroi)olis  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  smooth  highway  stretches  across 
extensive  prairies  and  gentle  woodlands,  and 
from  the  car  window  are  ever-changing  visions 
of  bright  villages  and  prosperous  farms,  and 
waving  harvest  -  fields  and  acres  of  rustling 
corn,  that  grows  stout  and  luxuriant  as  a 
young  forest. 

At  Milwaukee,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles, 
the  splendid  train  halts  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
if  you  have  not  partaken  of  your  midday  meal 
In  the  dining  car,  you  have  plenty  of  time  for 
dinner  at  the  Union  Depot  station,  and  get  some 
idea  of  the  Cream  City  and  its  majestic  eleva¬ 
tors,  breweries,  and  factories. 

With  a  fresh  engine,  you  start  again  for  a 
magnificent  ride  across  the  State, and  are  kei)t 
busy  in  watching  the  points  of  interest  along 
the  route.  Leaving  the  Nlenorninee  Valley 
and  the  extensive  factories  and  repair-shops  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway, 
the  beautiful  grounds  and  elegant  buildings  of 
the  Soldiers’  Home  come  in  sight,  and  you  can 
see  the  neatness  and  the  care  with  which  these 
battle-scarred  veterans  of  the  war  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  by  the  general  government.  Then  come 
Pewaukee  with  its  gleaming  lake,  and  Oco- 
nomowoc  with  its  comfortable  hotels  and  de¬ 
lightful  haunts  by  lake  and  grove ;  then  Wa¬ 
tertown,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
n*gion  which  rivals  the  best  sections  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  and  then  speeding  by  Columbus  and  Wy- 
ocena,  the  train  comes  into  Portage  City  for  a 
good  supper,  and  while  they  wait,  you  can  look 
around  you  ui)on  a  thriving  inland  town,  and 
walk  along  the  platform  and  see  a  well-filled 
train,  whose  e<iuipment  in  style  and  comfort 
rivals  any  that  enters  the  (rrand  Central  Di'pot 
in  New  York  city. 

If  the  traveller  is  not  in  haste,  he  had  better 
step  off  at  Kilbourn,  and  spend  a  few  days  in 
resting  among  thewildwood  scenes  of  this  pic- 
turescpie  region,  and  visiting  leisurely  the  fa¬ 
mous  dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Then  con¬ 
tinuing  the  journey  through  the  bluffs  and  val¬ 
leys  of  .Juneau  and  Monroe  counties,  past  Spar¬ 
ta  and  Tomah,  you  enter  the  busy  city  of  La¬ 
crosse  on  the  Mississippi  river,  where  the  Black 
river  empties,  with  its  great  rafts  of  saw-logs 
and  lumber  from  the  i>ineries  of  Wisconsin. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi  on  a  marvellous 
bridge,  our  train  bears  us  .steadily  along  the 
river  side  nearly  all  the  way  to  St.  Paul.  The 
Minnesota  bluffs  tower  on  our  left,  and  across 
the  rolling  waters  are  the  hills  and  bluffs  of 
Trempealeau.  At  Wabasha  we  observe  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  formed  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  river  to  a  width  of  about 
five  miles,  where  we  can  see  the  steamers, 
sloops,  rafts,  and  all  the  river  crafts,  in  the 
lazy  current  of  the  lake.  Frontenac  is  on  a 
plateau  a  little  retired  from  the  river,  where  is 
located  an  excellent  hotel,  and  where  are  abun¬ 
dant  facilities  for  shooting  and  fishing.  The 
earliest  military  post  was  established  here  by 
Count  Frontenac,  who  was  Governor  of  Canada 
when  it  was  still  under  French  dominion. 

A  rest  at  Red  Wing,  and  a  climb  up  Barn 
Bluff,  would  lx*  an  experience  delightful  and 
profitable.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  watch-tower  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  is 
one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  Forty 
miles  further  along  is  the  great  city  of  8t.  Paul, 
and  ten  miles  beyond,  the  rising  metroixdis  of 
Minneapolis,  whose  name  and  fame  have  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  our  life  in 
the  Northwest,  is  that  we  do  not  need  to  leave 
our  homes  to  seek  cooler  regions  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  .season.  During  this  sea.son  in  Wisconsin, 
the  weather  has  been  moderate  and  delightful¬ 
ly  cool.  Some  one  has  said  that  there  has  been 
a  little  frost  every  month  so  far,  and  we  have 
been  very  comfortable  in  woollen  clothing  and 
by  blazing  hearthstones  in  the  early  morning. 

The  Monona  Lake  Assembly. 

The  fifth  annual  encampment  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Sunday-school  Assembly  at  Lake¬ 
side,  near  Madison,  closed  on  Friday  last,  and 
was  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  gather¬ 
ing  of  Sunday-school  workers  ever  held  in  the 
State.  The  camp  is  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Monona,  and  about  a  mile  south  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  the  capital  of  Wi.sconsin.  Elder  .1.  E. 
Mosely  of  Madison,  well  known  to  all  the  del¬ 
egates  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Madison  in 
1880,  was  the  President  and  general  manager 
of  the  Assembly,  which  is  modelled  after  the 
Chautauqua  Lake  A.s.sembly,  and  conducted 
on  the  same  plan,  Adtlitional  buildings  have 
been  erected  during  the  past  year,  and  over 
seven  hundred  tents  were  pitched  in  streets 
and  rows,  after  the  fashion  of  the  army.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  and  on  some 
days  there  were  five  thousand  people  on  the 
grounds.  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillet  of  Cincinnati  was 
conductor  of  the  Normal  work ;  Prof.  W.  F. 
Sherwin  of  Boston  was  musical  director;  Pres¬ 
ident  .John  Bascom  of  the  State  University  at 
Madison  was  conductor  of  the  Institute  of 
Christian  Phiiosophy;  Rev.  C.  II.  Richards, 
D.D.,  of  Madison,  was  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  and  Rev.  W.  A.  McKilloi>  of  Eau 
Claire  was  director  of  the  devotional  meetings. 
The  sessions  lasted  ten  days,  and  were  crowd¬ 
ed  full  of  lectures.  Normal  Class  work,  drills  in 
music  and  elocution,  and  other  exercises,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  public  devotional  ser¬ 
vices.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Rev.  T.  J, 
Leak.  D.D..  of  Cleveland ;  Prof.  N.  M.  Wheeler 
of  Appleton,  Wis. ;  Bishop  Foss  of  Minnesota; 
Hon.  George  R.  Wendling  of  Illinois;  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden  of  Oiiio ;  President  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Laurence  University,  Wis. ;  Dr.  P.  S. 
Henson  of  Chicago ;  Robert  Burdette  of  The 
Burlington  Hawkeye,  and  others.  It  was  won¬ 


derful  how  much  rational  enjoyment  and  com¬ 
fort  and  study  could  be  crowded  into  ten  days, 
and  hundreds  of  iieople  returned  to  their 
homes  with  new  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  especially  in  the  great  work  of  train¬ 
ing  the  dear  children  of  our  land  for  Christ  and 
heaven. _ T.  S.  J. 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  COUNCIL. 

Prof.  Croskery,  D.D.,  of  Londonderry,  writes 
as  follows  on  this  subject  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Belfast  Witness : 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  inquire  wliat  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
late  meeting  in  Belfast.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
regard  it  as  a  merely  impressive  demonstration  of 
the  largeness,  the  unity,  the  cohesiveness  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  over  the  world.  No  doubt  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  will  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
many  Irish  Presbyterians  who  liad  no  previous 
idea  of  the  wide  cecumenicity  of  their  faith.  They 
now  know  that  while  Lutheranism  remains  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  German  affair,  and  Anglicanism  still 
beais  the  almost  insular  stamp  of  its  origin,  Pres¬ 
byterianism  has  found  itself  at  home  in  all  lati¬ 
tudes,  Continental,  British,  and  .\merican,  mould- 
tnl  the  character  of  great  kingdoms,  and  opened 
the  expanding  pathways  of  liberty  and  civilization 
all  over  the  world.  They  also  know  that  whilst 
Presbyterianism  has  maintaiiKHi  almost  unchangtHl 
the  essential  principles  of  its  primitive  constitu¬ 
tion,  Episcopacy  and  Independency  alike  have 
been  making  nearer  approximations  to  the  cotie- 
siveness  and  order  of  our  system;  while  tlie  most 
influential  secession  from  tlie  .Anglican  Church 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  adopteti 
— though  its  leader,  Weslej',  was  hinuself  an  Epis¬ 
copalian — the  essential  principles  of  Presbyterian 
order  and  worship. 

The  late  Council,  however,  was  more  than  a  mere 
demonstration  of  facts  so  significant  in  the  liistory 
of  modem  churchmnnship.  It  has,  we  believe, 
taken  steps  in  relation  to  Foreign  Missions  whicii 
justify  in  ttiemselves  all  the  importance  that  has 
bet'll  claimed  for  the  Alliance  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  has  always  seenuHl  a  painful  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  our  divided  Presbyterianism  at  lionie, 
that  it  should  seek  to  reproduce  its  divisions  in 
the  iiewly-evangeliztHl  regions  of  foreign  heathen¬ 
ism.  Eacli  denomination  in  Britain  or  .America 
had  its  separate  mission,  witli  exclusive  superin¬ 
tendence  from  lionie ;  pursued  its  own  work  with¬ 
out  much  relation  to  the  pnisein-e  of  otlier  cluircli- 
es  in  tlie  field  ;  and  built  up  its  separate  interest, 
as  if  India  or  China  or  .Japan  or  Turkey  were  to 
be  Christianized  under  Old  World  conditions. 
Now,  if  the  Council  had  done  nothing  but  contrive 
to  put  an  end  to  this  condition  of  things,  its  meet¬ 
ing  would  have  bet'ii  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
the  world.  Henceforth  steps  will  lie  taken  in  all 
mission  fields  to  concentrate  the  forces  at  work, 
to  constitute  into  one  strong  Presbyterian  Church 
the  various  denominational  churches  already  estab- 
lislu'd,  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  into  the  mis¬ 
sion  field  itself,  to  the  .saving  of  money  and  effort, 
to  the  diminution  of  all  sorts  of  friction,  and  the 
better  organization  of  Christianity  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  new  states  of  society. 

Then  the  Council  has  also  contrilmted  to  bring 
the  .strong  Cliurches  into  happier  relationship  with 
the  weak.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Churches  know 
each  otlu'r  lietter  and  may  be  expected  to  learn 
something,  in  the  discussions  of  the  Council,  with 
regard  to  better  methods  of  Church  work,  but  the 
strong  Churches  have  the  opportunity  of  lifting  up 
the  weak,  and  encouraging  them  to  throw  thein- 
selves  with  fresh  heart  and  power  into  the  work 
imposed  upon  them  by  tlu^  circumstances  of  a  curi¬ 
ously  checken'd  history.  Our  readei-s  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  CouiK'il  was  the  means  of  raising 
some  £13,000  to  supplement  tin;  scanty  stipends  of 
the  humble  Waldenslan  pastel's.  They  are  now 
aware  that  a  similar  effort  is  being  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bohemian  an<l  Moravian  pastora, 
who  have  to  .struggle  with  great  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  traditionally  hostile  policy  of  the 
House  of  -Austria  to  every  form  of  Protestantism. 
No  doubt  these  brave  representatives  of  Sclavonic 
Presbyterianism  have  larger  liberty  now  than  they 
enjoyed  five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  but  favoralde 
as  the  Emperor  is  personally  to  the  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  though  greatly  changed  for  the  betti'r,  still 
l>ears  trace's  of  the  old  spirit  of  intolerancee  which 
once  made  Bohemia  the  scene  of  the  most  dreaelful 
persecutions  on  record.  It  is  one  of  tiie  marvel¬ 
lous  evt'uts  of  our  times  that  that  Au.strian  Em¬ 
pire,  which  for  six  centuries  peisecuted  the  truth 
of  God  and  almost  wlpwl  out  Bohemian  Protest¬ 
antism  with  the  sword,  was  smitte'ii  down  from 
its  proud  asce'ndency  at  Koniggrfttz— in  Bohemia 
itself — in  the  short  seven  weeks’  war  of  1866,  when 
Prussia,  the  country  of  Luther,  succei'diHl  to  the 
primacy  of  Europe.  It  was  this  mighty  event, 
shifting  as  it  did  the  balance  of  power  more  into 
the  centre  of  Europe,  ami  banishing  .\ustria  out  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  opeiu'd  the  way  for  con¬ 
stitutionalism  and  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominions.  AVe  have  no  dould  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  towards 
the  Churches  of  Bohemia  will  ecpial  that  rais<'d  for 
the  AV’aldensian  pastors,  and  that  the  London 
Council  will  be  able  to  chronicle  the  (‘oinplete  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  effort. 

Then'  is  still  another  advantage  to  be  traciMl  to 
the  successive  meetings  of  Council.  AVe  refer  to 
the  sulqect  of  PresJ>yterian  historj-.  There  nev<'r 
before  was  such  an  opportunity  for  getting  at  the 
sources  of  histoi'y,  and  tin;  new  esprit  de  corps 
which  th*'  .Alliance  has  created  among  all  churches 
of  the  Presbyterian  family  must  <'ventually  turn 
the  thoughts  of  our  history  writers  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  chronicling  the  origin  and  career  of  all 
the  Churches  includerl  within  the  .Alliance.  It  has 
always  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  us  that  we  have 
done  so  very  little  in  this  congenial  Held.  IN'en 
Scotch  Presliyteriaiusin  has  not  a  hisloi'^'  worthy 
of  the  nanif'.  The  M’Ci'lf'S,  father  and  son,  have 
done  nearly  all  that  has  been  don*'  in  this  fi('ld. 
But  the  ehler  M'Cri<!  confirn'd  himself  to  biogra¬ 
phy,  and  did  not  attempt  a  hi.story  of  Kcot<'h  Pres- 
l>j-terianisni ;  while  the  younger  M'Crie  had  not 
genius  enough  for  the  work,  whatever  may  b<!  the 
merits  of  his  “Story  of  the  Scottish  Church.’’ 
Hetherington's  history  has  been  callfHi,  not  inaptly, 
“a  big  pamphlet.”  Cunningham’s  history  is  a 
Broad  Church  caricature,  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
Scotland  in  its  serious  moods.  It  is  strange  that 
no  historian  has  arisen  inside  the  Church  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  i>erversion.s  and  misreprc'sentations  of 
Tytler,  Burton,  Scott,  and  Cunningham.  Then,  it 
is  almost  »*rpially  remarkable  that  .America  has 
produced  no  history  of  its  own  Presbyterianism. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  hardly  come  to  exjiect  such 
a  work.  It  is  now,  however,  the  time  for  collect¬ 
ing  ample  materials  for  it.  Yet  the  .Americans 
have  not  been  altogether  idle.  They  have  given 
us  sket<-hes  like  those  of  AA'ebster,  Gillett,  Sprague, 
Foote,  and  Hodge.  Dr.  Briggs  of  New  York  is 
prejraring  a  work,  as  we  have  already  hintr'fl, 
which  will  be  sure  to  throw  a  world  of  light  upon 
the  origin  of  the  most  influential  family  of  Church¬ 
es  included  in  the  .Alliance.  Ireland  stands,  per¬ 
haps.  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  Church 
through  the  labors  of  Reid  and  Killen.  Dr.  Baird 
of  New  York  has  given  us  a  new  work  on  “  The 
History  of  the  Huguenots,”  but  it  is  not  specifical¬ 
ly  a  history  of  the  Church.  .All  the  Continental 
Churches  have  been  extensively  written  almut,  but 
we  cannot  name  any  one  history  of  Prwbyterian- 
ism  of  di.stinguisherl  merit.  It  would  be  an  event 
of  some  interfvit  to  the  whole  Presbyterian  CJiurch, 
if  we  could  have  a  history  of  English  Pn'sbytorian- 
ism  written  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
L<  ndon.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Prof.  Graham, 
D.D.,  of  the  English  Presbj-tman  College,  was  at 


work  upon  a  history.  There  is  no  want  of  or-iginal 
material  for  such  a  work.  The  Independents,  such 
as  Bogue,  Bennett,  and  Stoughton,  and  Episcopali¬ 
ans  like  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  a  liberal-minded 
man,  with  sympathy  for  all  sects,  have  told  the 
story  for  us.  but  with  necessary  imperfectness. 
No  really  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  English  Presbyteri¬ 
anism.  Surely  something  will  soon  be  done  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  M’Crie  and  Lori- 
rner  have  attempteil,  to  tell  the  impressive  story. 
Prof.  Mitchell  of  St.  .Andrews  has  given  us  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  AVestrninster  Assembly,  and  has  open¬ 
ed  the  way  for  younger  men  to  follow,  who  can 
devote  to  the  work  a  still  deeper  research,  a  more 
philosophic  insight  into  the  movements  of  society, 
and  a  more  skilled  grace  in  literary  expression. 
AVe  have  little  doubt  that  the  successive  meetings 
of  the  Council  will  elicit  more  and  more  the  his¬ 
toric  spirit  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  family,  and  that  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  in  time  to  come  some  substantial  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  men  and  Churches  who 
have  exercised  for  three  hundred  years  such  a 
formative  influence  upon  the  Christianity  and  life 
of  nations. 


THE  FRENCH  SYSTE.H  AND  INDIA. 

A/r.  Editor :  Since  your  paper  wont  to  press,  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  English  engi¬ 
neer,  the  accompanying  letter.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Gordon  knows  precisely  what  ho  is  talking  about,  and 
his  eminent  official  position  and  unqualifled  statements 
will  go  far  to  convince  candid  readers  where  the  “  mis¬ 
take  ”  really  is.  .Advocates  of  French  metrics,  please 
note.  .Jacob  M.  Clabk. 


Cbioago,  Aug.  9th,  1884, 

Jacob  M.  Clark,  Esq.  : 

Dciir  Sir,  I  must  .apologize  for  not  writing  to 
you  before ;  but  I  have  been  on  a  tour  through 
Colorado  and  by  Salt  Lake  City,  and  got  away 
from  my  letters,  so  that  yours  of  July  '28th  did 
not  reach  me  till  lately. 

I  have  read  the  interesting  paper  on  “The 
English  Mile  ”  j'ou  sent  me,  and  the  article  on 
the  Metric  System.  As  to  the  former,  by  far 
the  most  complete  account  of  ancient  earth¬ 
measuring  operations  I  have  read  of  late  years, 
is  contained  in  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin’s  an¬ 
cient  geography,  where  he  describes  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  results  of  the  earlier  geographers’ 
measurements.  It  is  well  worth  referring  to  in 
connection  with  vour  paper  on  “The  English 
Mile.” 

AA’ith  reference  to  the  statement  that  the 
vast  population  of  India  are  learning  the  use 
of  the  international  weights  and  measures,  I 
may  say  that  if  it  is  so,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
AVhat  I  do  know  is  that  several  years  ago  the 
Government  of  India,  under  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Richard  Strachey  and  otliers,  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  metric  system,  but  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  made  its  use  permissive  only.  Books 
were  printed  and  freely  circulated,  facilitating 
the  calculation  between  metric  and  native 
measures  in  use;  and  all  legitimate  elTorts  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  the  international 
standard,  were  approved.  .As  narrow-gauge 
railways  were  simultjincously  advocated  and 
sanctioned,  the  meter  gauge  of  nearly  three 
and  a  (luarter  feet  wtis  adopted. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  project  has  lU'oved  an 
entire  failure.  The  international  standard 
never  really  reached  the  mitive  population. 
The  inanml,  the  riss,  and  the  seer  are  the  prin- 
cii)al  weights  used  all  over  the  Imlian  Emi)ire. 
The  maund  varies  in  different  parts  from  sixty 
to  eighty  i)ounds ;  the  official  ri.s.s'  is  3.(i5 ;  the 
seer  is  somewhat  under  two  pounds,  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  fixed  standard  is  at  present  any¬ 
where  enforced.  In  lineal  and  surface  meas¬ 
urements,  the  English  mile  and  its  subdivis¬ 
ions,  and  the  English  acre— divided  into  six¬ 
teenths,  called  annas  after  the  coinage,  and 
into  //((•  of  one-twelfth- each  tend  to  prevail; 
but  different  provinces  of  India  have  different 
methods. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Robkrt  Gordon, 

Suiicrlnteiideut  of  Work»,  BritlHli  Burmali. 


[I’rom  The  New  York  Indi'iieiiileiit.) 

THE  CHARGES  AGAINST  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

By  Kinsley  Twining,  D.D. 

Lettei-s  having  been  recoivt'd  at  the  oflice  of  The 
Independent  from  two  reputable  clergymen  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  charging  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  candidate 
of  the  Independent  Republicans,  with  habits  of 
gross  immorality,  which,  if  true,  woidd  remh'r  it 
impossible  for  any  Christian  man  or  decc'iit  jour¬ 
nal  to  support  him,  it  was  thought  J)cst,  on  con- 
sultatioti,  that  I  should  go  to  Buffalo  and  make 
personal  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  fa<ds. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  Buffalo,  and  sp«'nt  two  full 
days  in  the  most  thorough  inve.stigation.  One  day 
I  spent  with  the  gentlemen,  journalists,  clergymen, 
and  others,  who  are  responsible  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  stories,  and  following  up  lines  of  inves¬ 
tigation  suggested  by  them,  and  another  in  visiting 
the  leading  citizens  of  Buffalo,  Republicans  an<l 
Democrats,  who  best  know  (irover  Cleveland,  and 
who  know  all  about  the  stories,  and  in  getting 
tlK'ir  jmlgment  as  to  his  character.  This  investi¬ 
gation  I  made  absolutely  thorough.  •  I  dependt'il 
on  no  repfU'ts  of  the  newspapers,  or  of  local  cler¬ 
gymen  or  others,  hut  only  on  my  own  i)ersonal  in¬ 
vestigation  of  tlu'  ca.se.  I  am  satisli<'<l  that  I  know 
the  case  from  fuller  information  than  do  any  of 
those  who  have  given  it  private  or  public  currency. 

Now  it  is  not  my  j)urpose  here  to  rejieat  the  j>ar- 
tieulars  of  the  reported  scandal  in  its  grosser  or 
its  corrected  version.  Those  who  want  it  can  get 
it  from  the  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Telegraph,  who 
will  be  glad  to  sidl  copies.  If  m^ci'ssary,  I  am 
ready  with  the  full  facts;  but  it  is  not  nece.s.sary 
here. 

The  kernal  of  truth  in  tin;  various  c  harges  against 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  this,  that  when  he  w.as  younger 
than  he  is  now  he  was  guilty  of  an  illicit  conn(!e- 
tion ;  but  the  charge,  as  brought  against  him,  lacks 
the  elements  of  truth  in  these  substantial  points. 
There  was  no  seduction,  no  adultery,  no  breach  of 
promise,  no  obligation  of  marriage;  but  thcTe  was 
at  that  time  a  culpable  irregularity  of  life,  living 
as  he  was  as  a  bachc'lor,  for  which  it  was  propesr 
and  is  proper  that  he  should  suffer.  After  the 
primary  offense,  which  is  not  to  be  jcalliate^l  in  the 
circle  for  which  I  write,  his  conduct  was  singularly 
honoralde,  show  ing  no  attempt  to  evade  responsi¬ 
bility,  ami  eloing  all  he  could  to  meet  the  eluties 
involve'd,  of  which  marriage  was  certainly  not  one;. 
Everj'thing  here  wjis  eminently  to  his  credit  under 
circumstances  which  woedd  have  swmed  to  many 
men  of  the  worhl  to  justify  him  in  other  conduct 
thati  that  which  he  accepted  as  his  duty.  There 
was  no  abduction,  only  proper  h;gal  action  under 
circumstan<'<‘s  which  demanded  it. 

The  facts  which  have  been  blown  up  into  a  case; 
of  kidnapping,  are  that  the  child  being  ne^flected 
and  in  <langer  of  death,  Mr.  Cleveland  took  into 
his  confidence  Judge  Burrows,  a  citizen  whose  high 
character  is  clearly  enough  proved  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  then  Trustee  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum.  Under  his  js'rsuasion  the  child  was  surren- 
densl  by  the  mother  to  the  orphan  asylum,  and 
regular  papers  resigning  her  parental  rights  made 
out.  The  entry  in  the  books  is  that  March  9th, 
1876,  Oscar  Halpin,  born  Sept.  14th,  1874,  was  re- 
ceivfsl  from  his  mother,  Maria  P.  Halpin,  at  the 
J)oard  rate  of  $5  per  week,  which,  presumably,  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  to  pay  through  Judge  Burrows. 
Finding  that  in  the  surrender  of  the  child,  she  had 
lost  her  claim  against  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Halpin 
end»«ivored  to  recover  him,  and  finally,  as  the  asy¬ 
lum  record  gives  it,  April  '28th,  1876,  he  was 
“  stoles  ”  by  her.  In  the  motiier’s  hands  his  situ¬ 


ation  grew  more  alarming  than  ever.  The  ex-chief 
and  the  officers  in  charge  agreed  in  representing  to 
me  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Judge  Burrows 
then  directed  the  child  to  be  returned  to  the  asy¬ 
lum,  whei'e  ho  is  again  recorded  July  10th,  1876, 

ns  received  from - .  As  to  the  mother,  who 

was  out  of  her  head  in  alcoholic  frenzy,  the  officer 
AA’atts  says  that  he  acted  on  the  right  of  personal 
judgment,  usually  nssunu'd  by  officers  in  such 
cases,  aiul  took  her  not  to  the  common  lock-up, 
but  to  the  more  private  and  less  rigorous  Roman 
Catholic  Pi'ovidence  Asylum,  for  both  lunatics  and 
inebriates,  where  she  was  placetl  to  recover.  She 
was  not  incarcerated.  She  was  not  entereil  for 
permanence.  The  motive  was  not  to  hide  a  trouble¬ 
some  woman,  nor  to  suppress  a  scandal,  but  to 
provide  for  a  child  abandoned  and  in  danger  of 
death  and  for  a  woman  out  of  her  head  by  drink 
and  threatening  to  throw  her  child  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

There  remain  the  worse  and  damning  charges  of 
general  libertinism  and  drunkenness.  I  say  dis¬ 
tinctly,  after  abundant  inquiry,  that  they  are  false. 
They  ar«',  I  believe,  the  product  of  the  imagination 
of  the  stews.  Every  attempt  to  trace  them  led 
back  into  the  merest  gossip  of  saloons  and  brothels. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  inquiry  of  the  noblest  Chris¬ 
tian  men  in  the  city,  especially  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  men  above  all  reproach,  men  who  will  vote 
for  him,  and  men  who  will  vote  and  speak  against 
him  for  political  reasons,  men  who  know  Cleveland 
most  intimately,  who  have  been  his  partners  in 
business  or  his  nearest  neighbors,  men  who  know 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  brings  the  unanimous  re¬ 
ply  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  reports 
can  be  true.  He  is  a  man  of  true  and  kind  heart, 
frank  and  open,  so  intensely  devoted  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  duties  that  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  bo 
a  debauchee.  He  has  the  heartiest  respect  of  the 
best  families  in  the  city,  who  only  regret  that  he 
keeps  himself  so  much  out  of  the  society  to  which 
he  would  be  welcome. 

There  are  some  severe  prejudices  against  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  Buffalo.  They  have  their  chief  seat 
in  the  saloons,  against  whose  tyranny  his  election 
to  the  mayoralty  was  the  protest  of  all  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  both  parties.  They  have  not  forgiven  him 
for  their  defeat.  From  the  best  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  I  received  testimony  of  the  strt>ngest  char¬ 
acter  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  born  ruler  of  men, 
of  the  greatest  independence  ami  honesty  of  char¬ 
acter,  a  man  who  believes  in  reform  to  the  bottom 
of  his  sold,  and  Inus  the  independence  to  carry  it 
out,  and  a  man  on  whom  the  responsibilities  of 
oflice  have  resteil  with  a  serious  and  solemn  weight. 
The  men  are  vei'y  few  who  could  have  received 
such  testimonials  to  their  efliciencj'  and  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  independence  in  public  duties  as  I 
heard  given  to  Air.  Cleveland  from  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  and  trustworthy  citizens  of  Buffalo. 

And  here  I  take  the  liberty  to  publish  (and  I 
know  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Clcvi'laiid  and  all 
his  relatives)  a  jirivate  letter  written  by  him  to  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  AVilliam  N.  Cleveland,  on  the 
day  that  he  was  I'h'cted  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  whieh  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  who 
has  for  many  yi'ars  taken  almost  a  parental  inter¬ 
est  in  his  family,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  me. 

AIayok’s  Office,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1 
November  7th,  1882.  ) 

Ml/  Dear  Brother  :  I  have  just  voted.  I  sit  here 
in  the  Mayor's  Oflice  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
an  artist  from  Frank  Leslie’s  newspaper,  who  is 
sketching  the  oflice.  If  Mother  was  here  I  should 
be  writing  to  her,  and  1  feel  as  if  it  were  time  for 
me  to  write  to  some  one  who  will  Jielieve  what  I 
write.  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  atmos- 
jihere  of  certain  sucee.ss,  so  that  1  have  been  suro 
that  1  should  a-ssuine  the  duties  of  the  high  oflico 
for  which  I  have  been  named.  I  have  tried  hard, 
in  the  light  of  this  fact,  to  properlj’  apjireciate  the 
responsibilities  that  will  rest  upon  me,  and  they 
are  much,  too  much,  undere.stimated.  But  the 
thought  that  has  troublinl  me  is.  Can  I  well  per¬ 
form  my  duties,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do 
some  good  to  the  people  of  the  State  ?  I  know 
there  is  room  for  It,  and  I  know  that  I  am  honest 
and  sincere  in  niy  desire  to  do  well,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  I  know  enough  to  accomplish  what 
I  desire. 

The  social  life  whieh  siMiins  to  await  me,  has  al¬ 
so  lieen  a  subjei;t  of  much  anxious  thought.  I 
have  a  notion  that  I  can  regulate  that  very  much 
as  I  desire ;  and  if  I  can,  I  shall  spend  very  little 
time  in  the  purely  ornamental  ])art  of  the  oflice. 
In  point  of  fact,  1  will  tell  you,  flrat  of  all  others, 
the  policy  I  intend  to  adopt,  and  that  is,  to  make 
the  matter  a  business  (ingagementlxitween  the  peo- 
j)le  of  the  State  and  myself,  in  whieh  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  side  is  to  perform  the  duties  a.sslgneil 
me  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interest  of  my  em¬ 
ployers.  I  shall  have  no  idea  of  roelection,  or  of 
any  higher  political  preferment  in  my  head,  but  bo 
very  thankful  and  happy  if  I  can  well  serve  one 
term  ns  the  piMiple’s  Governor.  Do  you  know  that, 
if  Mother  were  alive,  I  should  feel  so  much  .safer  ? 
I  have  always  thought  that  her  jirayers  ha<l  much 
to  do  with  my  success.  I  shall  expect  you  all  to 
help  me  in  that  way. 

Give  my  love  to - ,  and  to - ,  if  she  is  with 

you,  and  believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Grover  Cleveland. 

It  is  now  proper  that  I  should  indicate  my  own 
view  of  the  effect  the  truth  in  reference  to  these  un¬ 
expected  charges  should  have  upon  Indejieudents 
who  were  ri'ady  to  give  their  support  to  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  would  naturally 
placate  them  toward  Mr.  Blaine,  or  mitigate  their 
opposition  to  him.  That  rests  upon  grounds  of 
public  political  morality.  It  does  not  require 
them  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land.  That  rests  on  the  same  grounds  as  their  op- 
jiosilion  to  Mr.  Blaine.  But  it  does  send  them  in¬ 
to  the  canvass  with  a  fact  in  the  history  of  their 
candidate  which  thc;y  cannot  forget,  and  which 
they  will  have  to  carry  as  a  burden. 

For  there  is  no  interest,  public  and  political, 
higher  than  that  of  the  family.  If  Mr.  t'leveland 
is  a  rebel  against  the  law  of  the  family,  he  is  a 
juiblic  enemy ;  and  when  he  is  shown  to  be  so,  I 
will  abandon  him.  But  such  he  is  not,  even  though 
the  lapse  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  who.se  pun¬ 
ish  mc>nt  he  was  man  enough  to  ac(;i“pt.  is  not  to  be 
jcalliated.  AVhether  such  an  offense  can,  in  the 
course  of  years,  be*  forgiven,  will  depend  on  one’s 
cagernc'ss  to  cast  the  first  stone.  For  my  part  I 
can  forgive-  it,  wlic'ii  it  has  not  been  clenied,  and  its 
bittc'r  fruit  has  been  acc-epted,  and  all  the  dutictfc 
whieh  grew  out  of  it  generously  discliarged. 

Serious,  thercefore,  as  this  matter  is,  I  c  annot, 
amid  the  grc'at  responsibilities  and  pressing  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  political  situation,  see  that  it  author- 
i'zes  us  to  set  aside  the  conclusions  which  the* 
whole  Independent  party  has  drawn  from  the  tried, 
trusty  and  admirable  public  career  of  Governor 
Clevclancl,  nor  permit  us  to  forget  that  above  any 
other  American  citizen  now  living  and  known  to 
the  country  he  possesses  in  himself  the  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  which  is  the  great  and  primary  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Presidential  office. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Nature  operates  alike,  in  small  things  as  in 
great  things. — Charles  Reade. 

You  arrive  at  truth  through  poetry,  and  I  ar¬ 
rive  at  |)oetry  through  truth. — Joubert. 

Good  faith  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the 
religion  of  government. — F.  Ames, 

A  statesman  should  follow  public  opinion, 
doubtless,  as  a  cxiachman  follows  his  horses  ; 
having  firm  hold  on  the  reins  and  guiding  them. 
— J.  C.  Hare. 

It  is  a  great  art  in  the  education  of  youth  to 
find  out  peculiar  aptitudes,  or,  where  none  ex¬ 
ist,  to'ereate  inclinations  which  may  serve  as 
substitutes. — D.  M.  Moir. 

If  the  universe  had  a  be,?inning,  by  the  very 
conditions  of  the  case,  its  beginning  was  super¬ 
natural  ;  the  laws  of  nature  lainnot  account  for 
their  own  origin. — J,  S.  Mill, 

A  man  lives  by  believing  something,  not  by 
debating  and  arguing  about  many  things.  A 
sail  case  for  him  when  all  he  can  manage  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  something  he  can  button  in  his  pocket 
—something  he  can  eat  and  digest.  Lower  than 
that,  he  will  not  get.— Carlyle. 
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(iOD’8  WORKS  AND  WORD. 


The  Lesson  :  Psalm  1-14. 

I.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma¬ 
ment  sheweth  his  handy  work. 

а.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge. 

3.  There  Is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard. 

4.  Their  line  Is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  taber¬ 
nacle  for  the  sun, 

б.  Which  Is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
and  rejolceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 

6.  His  going  forth  Is  from  the  end  of  heaven,  and  his  cir¬ 
cuit  unto  the  ends  of  It :  and  there  Is  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof. 

7.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  Is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

8.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart; 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  Is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes. 

9.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  clean,  enduring  forever;  the 
Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

10.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea  than  much 
fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb. 

II.  Moreover,  by  them  Is  thy  servant  warned,  and  In  keep¬ 
ing  of  them  there  Is  great  reward. 

12.  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults. 

13.  Keep  liack  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins ; 
let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  then  shall  I  be  up¬ 
right,  and  I  shall  be  Innocent  from  the  great  transgression. 

14.  Let  tue  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart,  l»e  acceptable  In  thy  sight,  O  L<.)rd,  my  strength  and 
my  Redeemer. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  KITTEEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text  —  '‘Thou  hast  mafjiiijinl  Thy 
Word  above  all  Thy  uame.”—Psa.  cxxxviii.  2. 

In  this  psalm  there  are  three  grand  subjects 
of  adoring  thought : 

1.  The  glory  of  God  as  seen  in  creation. 

2.  His  glory  in  revelation. 

3.  The  God  of  creation  and  revelation  is  the 
strength  and  Redeemer  of  the  trusting  soul, 
and  so  the  One  who  will  forgive  and  preserve. 

“  It  may  have  been  written,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  flush  of  an  eastern  sunrise,  when  the  sun 
was  seen  going  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  mighty  man  to 
run  his  course.  The  song  breathes  all  the  life 
and  freshness,  all  the  gladness  and  glory  of 
the  morning.  The  devout  singer  looks  out 
first  on  the  works  of  God’s  fingers,  and  .sees 
all  creation  bearing  its  constant,  though  silent 
testimony  to  its  Maker,  and  then  he  turns 
himself  with  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
that  yet  clearer  and  better  witness  concerning 
Him,  to  be  found  in  the  inspired  Scriptures. 
Thus  he  begins  the  day;  thus  he  prepares 
himself  for  the  duties  that  await  him,  for  the 
temptations  that  may  assail,  and  the  sorrows 
that  may  gather  as  a  cloud  about  him.  He 
has  made  trial  of  the  preciousness  of  that 
Word.  He  knows  its  deep,  hallowing,  soul- 
sustaining  i)Ower.  He  knows  that  it  is  full  of 
life  and  healing.  But  he  knows  also  that  it  is 
a  Word  that  searches  and  tries  the  heart,  that 
reveals  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  sinfulness 
of  man ;  and  therefore  he  bows  himself  in 
prayer,  saying  “As  for  errors,  who  can  under¬ 
stand  them  V  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret 
faults.’’ 

Verse  1,  “The  heavens  declare’’  (or  pro¬ 
claim)  “the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork’’  (P.sa.  xcvii.  G;  Job 
xii.  7).  The  heavens  and  the  firmament  are 
the  preachers  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  they  are 
the  masterpieces  of  His  infinite  wisdom.  Their 
splendor  could  not  have  been  created  by  man, 
or  have  been  the  work  of  chance,  but  the  hand 
that  made  them  must  have  been  divine.  The 
planets  and  stars  speak  but  one  name— G'o(f — 
as  their  author. 

Verse  2.  “  Day  unto  day  uttereth  ’’  (or  pour- 
eth  forth)  “  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show¬ 
eth  knowledge.’’  Day  is  different  from  night, 
and  yet  both  are  witnesses  to  God’s  glory. 

Verses.  “ There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  this  voice  is  not  heard.’’  Ewald  inter¬ 
prets  this  verse  “without  talk,  without  words, 
without  its  voice  being  heard,  its  sound  be¬ 
came  loud  through  the  whole  earth.’’  The 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  have  no  audible  voiee ; 
we  gaze  up  into  their  gorgeous  splendor,  and 
we  hear  no  .sound,  but  all  is  silent.  And  yet 
they  have  a  language,  and  it  is  not  an  unknown 
tongue,  but  it  is  clearly  understood  by  pet)(>le 
of  all  languages.  So  true  is  this  that  the  hea¬ 
then  deified  the  heavenly  bodies— that  is,  they 
were  so  full  of  the  glory  of  God  that  they  call¬ 
ed  them  gods. 

Verse  4.  “  Their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  wonls  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for 
the  sun.”  The  word  “line”  signifies  a  meas¬ 
uring  line,  and  this  reaches  or  is  stretched  out 
through  all  the  earth.  “  Their  words,’’  or  their 
proclamation  of  the  glory  of  God,  sounds  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  “In  them  that  is,  in  the 
heavens — God  has  set  or  pitched  a  tent  as  the 
dwelling-place  for  the  sun  iHab.  iii.  11).  Tliis 
is  a  poetical  imagery,  and  some  writers,  taking 
this  verse  in  its  connection  with  the  following, 
have  argued  that  this  tent  was  for  the  abode 
of  the  sun  at  night,  from  which,  as  from  a  bed¬ 
chamber.  he  eomes  forth  in  the  morning.  De 
Wette  says:  “The  end  of  the  world  is  here 
designate*!  as  the  dwelling  of  the  sun,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  end  of  the  heavens,  where  it 
l>a8ses  the  night,  where  in  the  evening  at  sun¬ 
set  it  turns  in,  and  in  the  morning  gws  forth.’’ 

Verse  .5.  “  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  com¬ 
ing  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race.’’  We  havt*  here  a 
picture  of  the  morning  sun.  Like  a  i)ride- 
groom,  he  comes  forth  with  freshness  anil  re¬ 
newed  youth,  and  like  a  hero  he  goes  uimui  liis 
journey,  vigorous  and  joyful,  comiuering  by 
his  strength  the  opjiosing  darkness.  Words¬ 
worth  writes  on  this  verse  :  “  It  cannot  surely 
be  by  chance  that  we  have  here  figurative  ex¬ 
pressions  which  describe  the  work  of  Clirist, 
the  King  of  kings,  the  mighty  Conqueror,  who 
is  compared  in  both  Testaments  to  the  sun 
<Mal.  iv.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  16,  x.  1).  and  shines  forth  as 
a  sun  in  the  tabernacle  of  His  Church,  and  dis¬ 
pels  the  darkness  of  sin  and  error,  and  illu¬ 
mines  the  world  with  His  light ;  and  who  is  al¬ 
so  calliHl  the  Bridegroom  in  Scrii>ture,  and  as 
a  bridegroom  (John  iii.  2'J;  Rev.  xxi.  U)  came 
forth  from  His  heavenly  ehamber  to  unite  our 
nature  to  the  divine.’’ 

Verse 6.  “His  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
of  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it ; 
and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there¬ 
of.’’  The  words  “His  going  forth’’  can  be 
bt'tter  understood  by  reference  to  the  figure 
“coming  out  of  his  chamber,’’  and  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  sun’s  rising.  He  journeys  from  one 
end  of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  and  this  is  for 
a  purpose,  and  not  for  an  empty  show  :  for  he 
warms  and  quickens  man  and  l>east  ami  the 
natural  world ;  “  there  is  no(/( i/e/ hid  from  the 
heat  thereof.”  Without  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  not  a  plant  would  grow  and  Idossom, 
and  all  animal  and  human  life  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Back  of  the  sunlight  is  the  hand  of 
God,  and  all  the  blessings  which  come  to  the 
world  through  the  ministry  of  the  sun,  have 
their  birthplace  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Verses  7-11.  The  i>salmist  is  led  by  the  con- 
temidation  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens, 
to  the  revelation  of  His  glory  in  His  Word— 
from  His  works  to  His  law.  And  now  follow 
twelve  eulogies  of  the  law.  Luther  compares 
them  to  the  twelve  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life : 

“  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  i>erfect,  converting 
the  soul.”  By  “The  law  of  the  Lord  ”  is  sig¬ 
nified  here  the  divine  injunctions  revealed  to 
Moses.  The  word  “converting’’  is  not  to  be 
understoixl  us  meaning  the  conversion  of  an 
unbelieving  soul,  but  its  meaning  is  rather 
that  of  refreshment  to  the  believing  soul  (1 
Sam,  XXX.  12;  Lam.  i.  11).  “According  to  the 


expressive  Hebrew  idiom,  it  is  to  the  soul  what 
food  is  to  the  worn  and  fainting  body.  It  is 
what  the  honey  which  he  found  in  the  wood 
was  to  Jonathan,  when  he  returned  wearied 
and  exhausted  from  the  pursuit  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  ”  (Psalm  cxix.  18;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Eph.  i. 
18). 

“The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.”  It  not  only  refreshes,  but  it 
instructs  in  divine  truth.  The  “simple”  are 
those  who  are  babes  in  knowledge,  and  so  need 
spiritual  education.  There  is  no  other  such 
compendium  of  truth  as  the  Bible.  “  He  is 
wisest  who  reads  both  the  world-book  and  the 
Word-book  as  two  volumes  of  the  same  work, 
and  feels  concerning  them.  My  Father  wrote 
them  both.” 

“  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic¬ 
ing  the  heart.”  They  are  right  because  they 
lead  in  the  only  right  way,  because  they  lead 
to  the  right  end,  and  they  rejoice  the  heart 
through  the  satisfaction  they  bring  to  all  the 
needs  and  desires  of  man’s  soul. 

“  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en¬ 
lightening  the  eyes.”  The  purity  here  refer¬ 
red  to  is  purity  of  truth ;  it  is  clear  sunlight, 
without  a  shadow  of  error;  and  the  result  of 
obedience  to  His  commandment  is  an  enlight¬ 
ening  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  whole 
moral  nature.  He  who  studies  the  Bible,  and 
seeks  to  shape  his  life  in  the  mould  of  its  truth, 
will  have  a  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  no  clouds  will  hang  over  the  path  of  duty, 
making  the  steps  uncertain. 

“The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
forever.”  The  words  “  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ” 
signifies  the  careful  practice  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  law,  and  these  doctrines  or  precei/ts 
make  the  heart  clean  from  all  defilement  (Psa. 
xii.  6,  li.  lOi;  and  then  they  are  unchangeable, 
they  can  never  pass  away. 

“The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and 
righteous  altogether.”  Everything  which  God 
has  revealed  is  eternal  truth,  and  without  any 
exception,  are  righteous. 

“  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb.”  Gold  is  that  which  men 
most  desire,  as  the  richest  possession.  To 
gain  this  they  will  labor  long  and  earnestly, 
will  sacrifiee  lesser  delights,  in  order  to  gras)) 
this  greatest  of  all  objects  of  ambition.  But 
there  is  something  richer  than  even  line  gold 
— the  revealed  truth  of  God;  then*  is  some¬ 
thing  sweeter  to  the  soul  than  honey  is  to  the 
taste  -it  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  it  is  the 
Gospel  of  Je.sus  Christ.  “  Bible  truth  is  en¬ 
riching  to  the  soul  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
metaphor  is  one  which  gathers  force  as  it  is 
brought  out;  gold,  fine  gold — much  fine  gold; 
it  is  good,  better,  best.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
only  to  be  desired  with  a  miser’s  avidity,  l/ut 
with  more  than  that.”  The  reason  that  so 
many  Christians  do  not  love  more  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  (lod,  is  that  they  have  only  skim¬ 
med  the  surface,  and  have  never  discovered 
the  rich  veins  of  divine  ore  hidden  within  the 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  In  proportion  as  we 
study  God’s  word  we  shall  love  its  truths;  and 
he  who  studies  patiently  and  eagerly  will 
)>rize  them  more  than  a  miser  loves  his  gold. 

“  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warneil ; 
and  in  keei/ing  of  them  there  is  gre/it  reward.” 
The  Bible  not  only  makes  the  path  of  duty 
l*lain,  not  only  gives  clear  j/erceptions  of  the 
truth,  not  only  fills  the  soul  with  joy  and  en¬ 
riches  man’s  entire  nature,  but  it  is  to  the 
Christian  what  storm-signals  are  at  sea  to  the 
mariner;  so  that  he  is  not  deceived  by  the 
devil’s  false  lights,  but  fights  and  comiuers 
temptation,  and  thus  reaches  at  la.st  the 
“great  rew/ird  ”  promised  to  the  faithful. 
'Ihis  reward  begins  to  be  given  here  in  the 
wilderness,  as  stei*  l/y  step  we  j  tress  on  to  know 
the  Lord  (Levit.  xv.  31 ;  Ezek.  iii.  18,  xxxiii.  7). 

Verses  12-14.  “Who  can  underst/ind  his 
errors  ?  ”  We  jire  to  understand  by  “  errors  ” 
those  sins  which  are  unintentionally  and  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously  committed,  as  opposed  to 
the  “  presumiituous  sins  ”  (verse  i:)i  from  which 
the  Psalmist  prays  to  be  preserved.  Now  the 
law  is  like  a  mirror,  revealing  to  us  our  sins. 
Yet  no  one  can  know  the  multitude  of  them, 
and  the  “.secret  faults,”  the  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  are  the  hardest  for  us  ti>  overcome.  If 
we  iire  clean  within,  then  our  livt>s  will  lx*  pure, 
but  only  God’s  mighty  grace  can  cleanse  the 
soul.  Resolutions  will  not  do  it,  pledges  will 
not  do  it,  l)ut  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Chri.st,  His 
Son,  can  make  us  cle/in  within,  as  white  as 
snow. 

“.Vugustine  wrote  in  his  older  days  a  series 
of  Retractations.  Ours  might  make  a  library, 
if  we  had  enough  grace  to  be  convinced  of  our 
mistakes  and  to  confess  them.  If  we  had  eyes 
like  those  of  God,  we  should  think  very  differ¬ 
ently  of  ourselves.  The  transgressions  which 
we  see  and  confess  are  but  like  the  farmer’s 
small  .samples  which  he  brings  to  market, 
when  he  has  left  his  granary  full  at  home.” 

David  prays  I  verse  i:))  to  be  kept  back  from 
“  l>resum)>tuous  sins,”  or  boasting  sins,  the 
sins  which  had  once  ruled  liis  soul,  l)ut  from 
whose  bondage  he  is  struggling  to  be  free. 

.\nd  the  Psalm  closes  with  a  juayer,  that  in 
word  and  thought  he  may  be  accejitable  to 
God;  it  is  a  [uayi'r  for  complete  purity  of  the 
inner  and  outward  life. 

On  the  words  “  be  aceeptal)!**,’’  Perowne  says 
“It  is  the  usual  formula  apjdied  to  God's  ac- 
eeptance  of  .<acritiees  offered  to  Him.  I’rayer 
to  (b>d  is  the  sarnfu-v  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
lips  ”  (Ho.iea  xiv.  2i. 

And  -Vlexander  says  “  This  allusion  also 
serves  to  suggest  the  idea  not  conveyed  by 
translation  of  atonement,  expiation,  as  the 
ground  of  the  acceptance  which  the  Psalmist 
hojies  or  j/rays  for.” 


THE  MORNING  STAR. 

The  Morning  Star,  the  new  Mi.s.sionary  vessel 
of  tlie  .\meriean  Board  intended  to  serve  its 
Pacific  Island  mis-sions.  was  launched  at  Bath, 
Maine,  on  Aug.  Gth.  Biief  religious  services 
were  held.  They  were  begun  with  an  address 
by  Hon.  .\lpheus  Hardy  of  Boston,  continued 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  of  Iowa, 
and  Concluded  with  the  benediction  bv  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  O.  Fiske  of  Bath. 

This  new  shi(>  is  the  fourth  bearing  the  .same 
name  sent  out  by  the  Board  The  first  was 
built  in  IH.-)."),  ami  .sold  after  ten  years’  service 
on  jiceount  of  being  toosmall  for  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  work.  Tin*  second  and  third 
were  lost  on  the  reefs  of  Micronesia,  one  in  I.SG!) 
and  the  other  only  last  June.  Xo  lives  were 
lost  in  either  ease.  The  new  seliooner  is  about 
four  times  the  capacity  of  tlie  one  last  wrecked, 
and  has  auxiliary  steam  power,  which  not  only 
enables  her  to  make  voyjiges  in  about  half  the 
time,  l)Ut  will  les.sen  the  danger  of  drifting  upon 
the  coral  reefs.  Capt.  Lsiiiali  Bray,  who  has 
charge  of  her,  took  command  of  the  hist  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  in  1878.  Frederick  Snow,  son  of  one 
of  the  old  Micronesian  missionaries,  will  serve 
as  chief  engineer.  The  following  detailed  de¬ 
scription  is  given  by  the  Boston  Journal ; 

The  hold  is  divided  into  three  water-tight 
compartments,  the  amidships  being  given  up  to 
the  boiler  and  engine,  the  mainmast  serving  as 
a  smokestack.  Forward  is  a  house  containing 
the  forecastle,  a  room  for  Hawaiian  mission¬ 
aries,  the  kitchen  and  a  room  for  the  steward 
and  cook,  the  post-offici*  and  store-room.  .\ft 
of  this  eonit!s  tliirty-three  feet  of  main  deck 
closed  in,  but  with  five  large  port-lmles  on  each 
side.tliat  may  be  swung  open  in  ple/usiint  weath¬ 
er.  Here  the  natives  who  may  be  passengers 
will  spread  their  mats  and  slet*p  nights.  Next 
aft  is  a  cabin  thirty-five  feet  long,  including  a 


dining-room  twenty  by  twelve  feet,  with  three 
state-rooms,  and  a  pantry  opening  from  it  and 
divided  by  a  portiere  from  the  after  cabin, 
which  is  eighteen  by  seven  feet. 

In  the  latter  will  be  placed  a  fine  organ,  and 
on  either  side  will  open  two  state-rooms,  with 
separate  bath  and  toilet  rooms  for  men  and 
women.  From  the  saloon  a  companionway 
leads  to  the  hurricane  deck,  which  entirely  cov¬ 
ers  the  main  deck ;  from  the  after  cabin  another 
comi>anionway  leads  to  the  quarter  deck.  Up¬ 
on  the  hurricane  deck  is  a  house  containing  the 
pilot-house,  aft  of  which  is  the  captain’s  quar¬ 
ters,  consisting  of  a  saloon,  opening  from  which 
are  two  rooms  for  Cap>t.  Bray  and  his  wife  and 
daughter.  The  main  saloon  is  finished  with 
polished  Maine  ash  and  black  walnut,  and  will 
be  furnished  with  plush  furniture,  organ,  and 
large  book-case.  The  captain’s  quarters  will  be 
finished  about  the  same,  but  furnished  with 
leather-covered  furniture.  Above  the  captain’s 
quarters,  on  either  side  will  be  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  while  on  the  stern  will  appear  the  name, 
separated  from  the  hailing  place  (Boston)  by  a 
large  gilded  star.  The  figurehead  is  a  life-sized 
female  figure  with  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  iiointing  to  the  pages  of  the  open  Bible, 
held  in  the  right  hand. 


The  Observer : 

We  may  safely  ii.s.sert  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  victims  of  assaults,  accidents, 
and  swindles,  are  of  that  class  of  heedless,  pry¬ 
ing  people,  whose  eager  desire  to  “see  the 
sights  ”  of  New  York  had  led  them  into  disrep¬ 
utable  places  and  into  the  traps  that  are  laid 
for  just  such  silly  dupes  as  they.  Their  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  owing  more  to  their  own  foolish¬ 
ness  and  temerity  than  to  anything  else.  If 
one  would  go  unharmed,  the  only  rule  is  to 
keep  out  of  harm’s  way.  “  Can  a  man  take 
coals  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be  burn¬ 
ed'?’’  Can  a  man  thrust  himself  into  vile  and 
dangerous  company  and  expect  to  go  scath- 
le.ss '? 

The  whole  tribe  of  pickpockets,  gamblei's, 
confidence  men  and  their  following  are  kept  in 
business  chiefly  by  those  who  knowingly  put 
themselves  within  their  power.  \  large  num¬ 
ber  of  others  are  the  victims  of  an  idle  curiosi¬ 
ty  that  leads  them  to  mingle  with  mobs  and  to 
rush  to  the  scene  of  every  public  excitement. 
New  York  city  has  the  name  of  being  a  great 
centre  of  crime,  and  to  some  who  know  little 
of  city  life  the  impression  goes  out  that  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  walk  some  of  its  streets  at  mid¬ 
day  ;  but  all  such  may  rest  assured  that  if 
they  come  to  the  city  with  respectable  motives, 
and  go  about  their  business  like  honest  people, 
keeping  out  of  saloons,  dance-houses,  variety- 
theaties,  and  dime-museums,  and  taking  no 
counsel  with  strangers,  they  will  be  as  safe 
here  as  in  any  town  or  city  on  the  continent. 


The  Christian  at  Work  : 

Doubtless  tin*  Prohibition  party  invites  some 
criticism  ;  it  woidd  be  strange  if  this  were  not 
so.  For  e.xum|)le,  it  declares  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  revenues  from  “  alcoholic  liquors 
and  tobacco,”  but  to  our  view  these  are  the 
very  aitieU*s  that  should  pay  a  tax,  and  the 
heavier  the  better.  To  remove  the  t/ix  from 
them  now,  would  be  to  lower  the  pi  ice  and  in- 
cri'ase  the  consumption  in  all  ilirections.  So, 
too,  the  deelaration  of  the  Prohibitionists  as  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erages,  though  well  meant,  seems  to  be  futile 
and  im practicable.  They  declare  that  “Con¬ 
gress  should  exercise  its  undoubted  power,  and 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  l/everages  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
ami  in  all  places  where  the  Government  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  that  hereafter  no  State 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  its  Con¬ 
stitution  shall  expres-sly  jirohibit  i)olygamy  and 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  bev¬ 
erages,”  But  it  may  be  greatly  doubted  if  you 
can  allow  liquor  manufacture  and  sale  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  deny  it  to  the 
incoming  State  of  Dakota.  But  with  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  except  for  me¬ 
dicinal  purposes,  we  should  have  uniformity, 
and  then  would  follow  all  but  total  suppression 
of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  evils  of  the  age. 


The  Intelligencer : 

A  trade-union  of  Brooklyn,  through  its  sei*- 
retary,  requests  the  authorities  to  transfer  the 
free  concerts  in  Prosi»ect  Park  from  Saturday 
to  Sabbath  afternoon.  The  main  reasons  given 
are  that  the  time  will  be  more  convenient  for 
the  workingmen,  and  that  the  workingm(*n  pay 
for  the  concerts.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
see  the  proof  for  tin*  last  reason.  V/orking- 
men  a.ssume,  as  we  know  well,  that  they  are 
the  producers  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  pay  all  the  taxes.  We  by  no 
means  grant  the  assumption.  But  putting  that 
aside,  we  would  like  to  have  proof  that  the 
Brooklyn  workingmen,  as  they  call  themselv/*s, 
pay  for  the  Park  concerts.  These  gentlemen 
who  claim  so  great  importance  would  profit  by 
reailing  the  12th  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
from  the  12th  to  the  ‘2t)th  verses. 


The  Churchman  : 

So  large  is  the  number  of  persons  taken  to 
liellevue  Hospital  who  have  been  made  insane 
through  intemperance,  that  the  insaiu*  pavilion 
may  well  be  named  after  this  class  of  patients. 
From  live  to  ten  persons  are  taken  to  the  hos- 
jiital  every  day  for  e.xamination,  and  of  these 
the  majority  are  the  outcome  of  intemiierate 
habits.  So  far  as  appeals,  the  insanity  so  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  a  form  of  delirum  tremens  which 
is  more  or  less  temporary  in  its  nature,  but  a 
loss  of  rea.son  which  may  be  as  permanent  as 
from  any  cause  whatm’er.  What  is  still  more 
serious,  this  class  of  sufferers  has  doubled 
within  a  year,  and  is  five  times  as  great  as  it 
was  five  years  ago.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the 
oflicials  at  the  hospital  remarked  that  it  was 
the  strongest  and  mo.st  practical  kind  of  tem¬ 
perance  lesson  that  he  knew  of. 


The  Indojiendent : 

There  has  been  great  uneasiness  during  the 
past  week  in  banking  and  financial  circles,  not 
because  rumors  were  afloat  of  new  failures, 
new  frauds,  or  new  bubbles  bursting,  but  sim- 
j)ly  because  then*  were  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  inevitable  results  of  th**  Kilv(*r  Bill  were  at 
la.st  to  break  on  the  country,  and  the  gold 
standard  to  lie  abandoned  by  the  Secretary’s 
dwision  that  henceforth  silver  and  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  must  be  accepted  in  the  clearance  of 
balances.  For  the  moment  this  result  has  been 
averted  by  the  firm  action  of  the  Secretarj’ of 
the  Treasury  ;  but  on  the  present  basis  the  re¬ 
sult  is  inevitable.  This  time  tin*  .ship  grazed 
the  rock  and  slipped  by  it.  It  will  not  be  .so 
lucky  again.  Tin*  next  time  it  c.m  hardly  fail 
to  go  ashore.  The  gold  standard  will  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  busine.ss  of  the  country  have  to 
submit  to  the  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency. 

This  may  come  .soon  or  it  maybe  defeiT(*d, 
but  the  country  must  now  have  its  eyes  open 

to  the  inevitable. 

We  have  predicted,  this  result.  We  have  de¬ 
clared  the  Bland  Silver  Bill  a  fraud  who.se  de¬ 
plorable  conseiiueiices  nothing  but  repeal  could 
avert.  Financial  authorities  may  honestly  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  tin*  polie.v  of  sustaining  a  bimetallic 
currency  of  equivalent  values  ;  but  simple  hon¬ 
esty  and  ordinary  intelligence  is  fully  adequate 
to  see  the  fraud  and  the  retribution  that  lurks 
in  the  attempt  to  put  a  higher  value  on  a  silver 
coin  by  a  legal  fiction,  and  to  force  it  into  cir¬ 
culation  on  a  par  with  a  gold  currency  of  high¬ 
er  value. 

Up  to  this  moment,  and  for  the  immediate 
present,  the  brave  and  determined  efforts  of 
the  financial  ami  commercial  community  have 
staved  off  the  obvious  result  by  holding  the 
busim*ss  of  the  country  up  to  the  gold  standard 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  load  the  Silver  Bill 
forced  them  to  carry  in  the  effort  to  do  so. 
They  deserve  credit  for  the  fight  they  have 
ma'le.  They  have  .struggled  hard  and  have 
done  their  b»*st.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
as  one  large  item  in  praise  of  Wall  street  and 
the  business  men  of  the  East. 

But  they  cannot  stand  forever  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  load  of  all  these  silver  millions  on 


their  backs.  Gold  is  gradually  but  surely 
leaving  the  country ;  and  it  is  now  doubtful 
whether  there  is  enough  left  to  enable  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  abide  for  any  considerable  time  by 
his  decision  not  to  bring  forward  {he  extreme 
powers  of  the  law  and  break  down  the  gold 
standard  by  settling  the  bank  balances  with 
silver  certificates. 

When  this  is  done,  bimetalism  ends,  and  we 
are  down  on  a  silver  basis  with  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  but  w’holesome  necessity  before  us  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  our  own  gold  dollars. 

This  is  what  the  financial  tluny  of  the  week 
means.  It  is  the  great  din  made  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  inevitable  is  upon  us,  and  that 
the  cheaper  debased  coinage  has  driven  out 
the  other.  What  it  means  is  that  God’s  laws 
will  have  their  wa.v,  that  honesty  and  honor 
have  the  power  to  vindicate  themselves,  and 
that  people  cannot  get  a  dollar  that  is  worth 
one  hundred  cents  by  making  a  law  that  they 
shall  have  it  for  a  dollar  that  is  worth  eighty- 
four  cents. 


The  Jewish  Me.ssenger ; 

The  statistics  published  lately  in  our  columns 
respecting  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  France, 
and  the  offices  held  by  them  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  science,  and  literature,  are  significant  of 
the  immense  change  in  the  sentiment  respect¬ 
ing  the  .Jewish  race.  It  was  Disraeli  who  gave 
the  most  crushing  blow  to  media* val  prejudice. 

The  battle  so  successfully  fought  in  France, 
England,  and  Germau.v,  and  every  European 
State,  is  fought  in  our  own  country  to-day. 
Despite  the  absence  of  a  “  Church  and  St/ite  ’’ 
principle  in  the  Constitution,  the  Jew  has  much 
to  contend  with.  Prejudice  against  him  e.xists 
among  many  who  should  be  utterly  free  from 
bias.  It  is  fostered  by  a  singular  ignorance 
and  intolerance  imported  into  America  with 
some  of  our  least  acceptable  emigrants.  It  is 
stimulated — let  us  be  perfectly  frank — by  occa¬ 
sional  lapses  on  the  part  of  Hebrews  of  bad 
character,  guilty  of  petty  offenses,  whose  line¬ 
age  and  religion  are  paraded  with  needless 
gusto  in  the  dail.v  j/ress.  There  is  a  little  fanat¬ 
icism,  a  little  sanctimoniousness  in  this  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Jew  :  but  thank  God,  bigotry  and 
prejudice  are  not  at  home  in  America,  save 
among  a  few  cowarilly  hotel  proj>rietors  on  the 
swift  road  to  bankruiitcy. 

The  public  at  large  needs  to  be  educati'd  on 
this  point.  The  world  must  know  by  repeated 
k'ssons  in  eurrent  and  past  history,  that  the 
Jewish  race  is  bright,  pure,  commauding  ;  that 
if  the  Jews  continue  to  bo  “  peculiar,”  it  is  in 
the  highest  sense  ;  a  people  preserving,  with  a 
religion  emanating  from  (foil,  a  history  unpar¬ 
alleled  among  nations,  and  a  record  proofs  of 
whoso  authenticity  sci(*nce  and  research  daily 
disclo.se.  The  more  the  world  knows  of  the 
pa.st — we  say  it  from  a  sense  of  justice,  not  un¬ 
seemly  pridi* — the  greater  (*redit  is  perforce 
given  to  the  race  which  scatter«*d  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  has  carried  sus  patient,  hopeful  mis¬ 
sionaries,  civilization,  enlightenment,  and  a 
knowledge  t>f  the  One  God  to  the  four  (juarters 
of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

The  Hebrew  race  is  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
this  country.  It  is  rapidly  attaining  a  eonsjiic- 
uous  position  in  the  direction  of  our  .social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  commercial  interests.  The  more 
Israelites  are  true  to  their  lineage  and  their 
past,  the  mon*  they  asiure  to  be  ivorthy  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  more  speedily  they  will  attain 
the  highest  rank.  Patience  is  necessary  ;  the 
latent  power  of  the  Jew  will  be  recognized  at 
la.st. 


iForrfon* 

The  MoKF.vr  Memorial.  —  The  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  July  2()th,  says:  Some  tw(>  years 
ago  a  few  friends  in  Ormiston,  desirous  of  hon¬ 
oring  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Moffat  of  South  Af¬ 
rican  fame,  bethought  themselves  that  the 
most  fitting  memorial  would  be  some  enduring 
structure  to  be  erected  in  his  native  village. 
Having  met  with  considerable  support  in  the 
district,  they  issued  a  printed  apjieal  to  the 
more  general  pul/lic,  and  this  elicited  numer¬ 
ous  replies  with,  in  many  instances,  handsome 
donations,  the  results  altogether  exceeding  the 
expectations  of  the  committee,  and  showing 
how  deep  and  widespread  is  the  appreciation 
of  the  distinguished  missionary.  It  was  now 
deemeil  desirabh*  to  sei*k  advice  as  to  the  kind 
of  monument  to  be  put  uj)  ;  and  to  this  end  an 
executive  was  appointed  consisting  of  six  gen¬ 
tlemen  selected  fioin  among  the  sub.scribei’s, 
and  two  from  the  local  t’ommittee.  After  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  this  body  has  entritsted  the 
work  to  Mr.  D.  \V.  Ktevenson,  A.R.8..\.,  whose 
de.sign  consists  of  an  obelisk  in  red  granite, 
with  an  alto  relievo  in  brniize,  Mr.  Steven.son 
undertaking  to  produce  a  likeness  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  executive,  among  whose 
members  there  are  some  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  Dr.  Moffat.  The  design  shows 
the  relievo  some  six  feet  from  base,  while  the 
monument  itself  will  stand  not  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  feet  high.  The  Committee  are  .still  receiv¬ 
ing  donation.s,  and  there  is  ev(*iy  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  C'250  neces.sary  to  complete  the 
work  will  I/e  obtained  by  the  time  it  is  accom¬ 
plished,  which  will  be  in  tin*  cnur.se  of  the  next 
two  months.  The  monument,  while  forming  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  eminent  mis.sionary,  prom- 
i.ses  to  prove  a  desirabh*  ornament  to  tin*  pic- 
ture.sque  village  of  Ormiston. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  African  Exredition,  -  Mr. 
Joseph  TTiomson,  the  leader  of  the  British 
Geographical  Society’s  expedition  to  Ea.st  Af¬ 
rica,  arriv(*d  in  London  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Thomson  has  returned  In/ine  much  sooner 
than  was  expected.  He  is  looking  much  thin¬ 
ner  than  when  he  left  England  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  year,  and  indeed  ha.3  suffered 
greatly  from  dysentery.  He  was  detained  on 
this  account  for  two  months  at  one  place  on  his 
return  journey,  and  had  to  be  carried  mo.st  of 
the  way.  He  was  also  tossed  by  a  bull  on 
one  occ/ision,  and  the  food,  when  he  could  get 
any,  wius  so  wretcheil  that  the  wond(*r  is  he  did 
not  leave  his  bon(*s  among  the  Masai.  How¬ 
ever,  his  constitution  is  so  good  that  a  few 
weeks  among  his  native  hills  will  doubtless 
quite  restore  him  to  his  normal  vigor.  The 
region  in  which  Mr.  Thom.son  has  been  is  a  re¬ 
markable  one  in  many  ways  ;  indeed  he  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  most  interesting  region  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  in  the  whole  continent. 
He  has  met  with  far  more  novelties  in  his|ires- 
ent  journey  than  even  in  his  first  expedition, 
when  he  penetrated  to  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  whole  region  betwi*en  Mom- 
bassa  and  Mr.  Tliomson’s  most  northi*rly 
point,  to  the  nortli  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  an  entirely  volcanic  nature.  Mounts 
Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  are  extinct  volcanoes, 
and  the  entire  country  presents  fi*atures  of 
strange  geologicjil  int(*rest.  Mount  K(*nia,  at 
least  in  the  west  and  south,  Mr.  Thonison  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  desert,  from  which  he  had  to  tlee 
to  save  his  life,  and  yet  it  is  largely  covered  by 
forests.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence 
of  Lake  Bahringo,  but  it  is  small.  The  deep 
bay  which  is  seen  on  the  northeast  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  on  our  i)res(*nt  majis,  does  not  exist,  the 
coast  line  being  almost  .stndght.  But  i>roba- 
bly  the  Masai,  the  natives  of  tin*  region  trav¬ 
ersed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  met  with  in  his  journey.  They  are 
quite  distinct  in  features  and  in  language  from 
the  Bantu  or  negio  stock  met  with  further 
south.  In  features  they  somewhat  resemble 
the  Galla  and  Somali,  but  are  evidiaitly  a  jieo- 
ple  by  themselves.  Their  houses,  their  social 
citstoms,  their  religion,  their  habits,  their  food, 
are  totally  different  from  anything  else  Mr. 
Thomson  has  met  with  in  Africa.  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  cattle-breeders,  spending  the  Winter 
in  the  jdains  and  the  Summer  on  the  plateau-s. 
Curiously,  after  marriage  they  are  strict  vege¬ 
tarians,  young  men  and  women  only  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  eat  animal  food  ;  but  then  they  do 
not  marry  until  over  thirty  years  of  age.  They 
are  not  a  very  tractable  j/eople  ;  friendship  is 
not  easy  to  make  with  them,  but  when  once 
made,  it  is  listing  and  genuine,  and  not  one¬ 
sided.  as  with  most  of  the  true  negroes.  M’hen 
Mr.  Thomson  was  among  them,  their  eattie 
were  suffering  widely  from  a  tenible  disease, 
and  the  only  meat  he  could  obtain  consi.sted  of 
such  animals  as  were  on  the  point  of  death 
from  thl-5  disea.se.  This  and  the  wretched  food 
obtained  elsi*where,  severeiy  tried  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Thomson  and  his,men.  These  latter  un¬ 
fortunately  were  none  of  the  best,  mostly  a 
wretched  lot,  all  the  best  Zanzibaris  having 


been  sent  to  Mr.  Stanley  or  away  with  other 
caravans.  Mr.  Thomson  unfortunately  missed 
Mr,  Johnson  at  Mombassa  by  only  one  day  ; 
otherwise  he  might  have  been  able  to  give  this 
latter  some  valuable  hints.  Mr.  Thomson  did 
not  find  that  the  Soudan  disturbances  had  hail 
any  influence  whatever  so  far  south ;  indeed 
the  Masai  seemed  to  know  nothing  about  them. 
Mr.  Thomson,  as  soon  as  he  has  gained 
strength,  wili  set  about  the  preparation  of  his 
narrative,  which  will  be  published  prt  bably  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  after  he  has  rendered  his 
account  to  the  Geographical  Society.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  by  a  mischance  he  has  left 
behind  him  the  vocabularies  he  had  recorded 
of  words  in  the  Masai  ianguage.  His  book 
wiil,  we  believe,  be  abundantly  illustrated. 


Gray  uh  uuy  Old  Kat 

In  the  Willi :  yet  not  forty  yeni-s  of  iige !  Get  biiek  boy- 
hood’.'i  color  by  u.sing  Parker’.s  Hair  Balsam.  50o. 


j  That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  ilebilitating  effect, 
I'specially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors 
most  of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common, 
comiihiint  known  as  ••th:it  tired  feeling,” 
is  the  result.  This  feeling  e;in  be  entirely 
overcome  by  taking  HoihI's  Sarsaparilla, 
which  gives  new  life  ;uul  strength  to  all 
the  functions  of  the  hoily. 

*•  1  could  not  sleep ;  had  no  ap|)ctite.  I 
took  Hood's  Sars;ip:irilla  ;ind  soon  beg;in  to 
sleep  soundly;  could  get  up  without  that 
tired  and  hinguid  feeling;  :ind  my  apj/etite 
improved.”  K.  A.  Sanford.  Kent,  Ohio. 

Stpemjthcn  the  Si/stetn 

Hooil’s  Sarsaj/arilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peeuliarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents ;  ‘2d,  the  proportion ;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
«iu.alities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown, 
fiend  for  binik  containing  additional  evidence. 

‘‘  Hood's  Sarsanarilla  tones  uj*  my  system, 
purities  my  blood,  slnirj/ens  my  ;ippetite.  and 
seems  to  iinike  me  over.”  J.  r.  Thojifson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  !Mass. 

“Homl's  Sarsa|iarilla  beats  all  otlK*rs.  and 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  I.  Barkinutoii, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mads 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100 'Doses  One  Dollar. 


The  Best  Book  Extant 

For  C'niiip  Meetings,  Asseiiiblleii,  Devotional 
Meetin^s  of  every  character,  a. 
well  as  for  Churches. 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED 

CGUliiiiiH  4'Jt»  jif  ilu^  choirewt  Sacri'd  Soii^h  for  Kellgloua 
Muetingtt. 

BY  M.\IL.  EXP11ES8. 

Muttic  edition,  Boiml  Covers,  85  cts.;  75  cts. 
WordM  only,  Boartl  C'ovem,  *4*4  c'tn. ;  *40  cts. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St. ,  Chicago. 


CRUDEM’S  i  30c. 

ICONCORDAMCE. 

Jnit  Ifittsd,  reprint  of  Cruden'i  compiet*  Cuncobdancs.  th* 
$1.50  •dition,  vlth  Introduction  nnd  other  inperfluoas  matter 
emitted;  nearlj  1,000  eolnmoi ;  (eod  paper  end  print,  euong 
binding,  wire>itltehed,  fleilble  board  eorcri,  poitpald.  for 
80c.;  two  rnplee.  65.;  three  eoplee,  TSe.'-^BIBLE  1>I€« 
T10NAKT,2,onoarticlet.  tOO  llluuratione,  for  VOe.  —OX* 
FOKl>  TEAl'llEK’8  nilILKS,  ere^  waj  eomplete. 
88c.  AM  peatpaid.  Address^  DAVID  C.  COOK9 
Publltber,  IS  dt  U  WAsbingtoa  Street,  Chicago. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  8T.,  81XTH  AVBWR,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIE.S  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  8HADF21  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
.AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHARKS. 


IN  COLORED 

SILKS 

WK  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLES  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  W'lTH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTIUINS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOR  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICE.S  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  .MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DB£SS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWI^T  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  CO.MPLCTK  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROgUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  RING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDl/RE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALI,  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMIT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SEND  IN  VOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  FOR  OUR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALIKIUE. 
CATALOGUES  READY  ABOUT  LAST  OF  SEPTE.MBER. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


SKA.SIDK  SA.VITARIUM,  Anbury  Park,  if.  J. 

Now  open  for  Summer  guetita.  Near  Uie  iM/ai-h,  fine 
oeean  view,  first  elass  aecommodatlons.  hot  and  cold  sea 
waU-r  and  electric  baths  In  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  waU-r  aud  com|ilem  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  .1.  FORD,  .M.D.,  Proprietor. 


lll.l  K. 

fts  merits  as  a  WASH  Rl.l.'  E  have  l>ern  fully  tested  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  t/f  housekeci>ers.  Your  (Grocer 
ought  to  have  It  on  sal*-.  Cy*  Ask  iIIM  Pt»R  IT. 

D.  &  BILTBElUtCk,  Prop*r,  333  Heroed  Mt.,  FbiladelphU. 


\OK%TH  WANTKU--F€»r  the  nive»t  of 

BLAINES  I  CLEVELAND  & 
LOGAN,  HENDRICKS, 

In  1  Vol.  by  T.  W.  Kirox:  |  In  1  Vol.  by  Ilos.  A.  Bassi'M. 
AiiUif.ri/t-;!.  Impartial.  Conii-lrto,  tin-  />->  anU  f'hrnprAt.  Each 
Tol.  .■»««•  pace,.  i,I..-bO.  .VO  p.-r  cent,  to  ,\cint-,  Oiilflta  Free. 

.IIAKTFOKU  4  «»..  Il.rirord,  CuDn. 


4  wanted  for  The  Hlsmry  of  Christianity,  by 

■/...i  1  iv  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  .A  $4  Irstk.  at  the 
riopular  prlee  of  $1.75.  Llh«-ral  terms.  The  religious  pa- 
tiers  mention  it  as  one  of  the  few  gritat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  GreaU-r  success  never  known  hy  agents.  Terma 
free.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


AGENTS 


IVanted  for  nur  new  b4jok  fICRIED 
C-ITIEM  KECOVEKKD.  Buried 
Nation,  exhumed;  obliterated  hUtory 

_ rewrittca.  The  doing,  of  Patriarchy 

Pf-j;  hrti  ami  Kings  unfolded.  Great  discoveries.  Latest  re¬ 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids.  Tempirs  and  Ruins. 
Plain  to  a  child  ;  ahsorbingtoall.  Klelily  llluatrated.  New 
■taps.  Low  yrtor.  Sells  graxdly.  Suo-icril-ers  dellehteid. 
BKADLLY,  GAKKETSON  &  C0..66  N.  atli  St..  Pliila..  Pa. 


PKATT  <b  CO.VE, 

REAL  E8TATK  LOAVM. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improveil  Real  P>ttaU>  in  the  rapidly  growing  clty>( 
Hlnneaiiolls,  at  ratee  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Prlncl|ial  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  olHce.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  llmluyl  amount  of  $  per  cent  notes  usually  on 
baud. 

ELECTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE. 

10  Washington  Ave..  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Room  Go, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 
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FOR  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

THE 

International 

DAY  SCHOOL 

singer: 


For  Public  and  Day  Schools,  Juvenile  Classes,  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Conventions,  Seminaries,  etc. 

Bv  JAS.  R.  MURRAY  and  W.  H.  PON’nU.S. 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  real  merit  of  the  work,  which  the 
publishers  believe  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  now  befor* 
the  public.  The  book  coutalus  four  distinct  depart¬ 
ments  as  follows ; 

'I.  Rote  Songs  lor  Beginners. 

2.  A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Lassons. 

3.  Songs  in  2,  3  and  4  Parts.. 

_ 4.  Devotional  and  other  Music. 

Together  with  the  latest  and  best  music  and  methods. 

216  pp.  Price  50  cts.  each  by  mail,  po.st-paid ;_  S5  a 
dozen  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Specimen  pages 

Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

ClTHClNTIiATI,  OHIO. 


AOEWS  WAIVTED  for  the  new  b..k 
*‘OrRFz\MOr8  WOMEN.**  JuMcomf>tetfiibvEKMib$ik 
.>VNarf  Phelps^  Marion  Ifarfafut,  and  18  other  Eminent 
Write™.  The  fframiext  hook  o/ the  Offe.  d^AjfentoteU  16to 
adajr.  Send  for  Circular*.  K.rtrn  rr-rrrM,  Specimen  Plain, 
etc., to  A.  1».  W'OUTHlNAiiTON  A  CO.eUnrifeffA*  Comm* 


-  HY  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 


Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  lOmaha),  aud  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  oi)erate8  the  bt'st  route  aud  the  short  line  between 

ChicagD  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  WIs. ;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Oodar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  Hues. 

Among  a  tew  of  the  numerous  {K>ints  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DA  V  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PAL.ATIAL  SLEEPINO  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  aud  elegance;  its  PALACE  DRAW- 
IND-ROOia  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITOETH-'WSSTSEIT  DZlTIlTa  OAHS, 

the  like  of  which  arc  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  iK/lnts  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  aud  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  aud  controls  over  .I.IMH)  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  lour  hundred  j)na8enger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agout  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  information  not  ol/taiiiable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK.  ' 

Office,  119  It  roadway.  \ 

SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  ^ 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1884. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  PreniiiiiiiH,  2,050,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  850,812  42 

Net  Surplus, .  1,842,655  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  ■  -  $7,843,574  46 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE; 


Cash  In  Banks .  $CS6,336  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  tirst  Hen 

on  Real  Bstate . I,130,li0a  44 

United  States  atoeks  (market  value). .  /4,MUS,7H0  88 
Bank  and  Railroad  8toeks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,0/43,167  50 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  aO.OOO  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  510,850  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  duly,  18N4 .  Iia,0/Sl  lO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  333,ai!i  06 

Real  £statc .  379,005  44 


Total .  $7,343,574  46 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN.  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

C.cntlnental  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  tk/urtaud  Montague  Sta 
Buildings ;  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,775,800  OO 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4;iO,304  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  8urplns .  1,661,707  OS 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,940  01 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
ttons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Iziw.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,000,000, 


VIKECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President, 
F.  C.  MOORE,  Od  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GFX/RGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWF.N, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THFX/DORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEGDOKE  I.  HUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HOR.ACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIEH, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWK  tit  cc  xunnoas,, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLFJJ  H.  BOOTH. 
WIIXIAM  H.  HUKLB0T 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

S.  -M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 
.lOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  local  Vepartment, 
tt.  C.  TO  tr.ySE\n.  Sec.  Agmcy  Department. 

C.  U.  DVTCHER,  Sec.  Hronktyn  Department. 

GEO.  11.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  2TASSAT7  STREET,  27EW  70RZ. 

Sixty-third  Semi-animal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Rt*.serve  for  Re.Insnrance,  .  757,220  26 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  123,731  78 
>’et  Surplus,  ....  777,258  18 

Total  Assets,  .  .  .  $2,658,210  17 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Btmds  (i>ar  value  $1,325,000/ . 81,596,230  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  clUesof  N«w  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199,750  OO 

Lxians  on  <»11 .  6,500  00 

Cash  in  Banks  aud  Office .  Hi  ,310  69 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  413,018  75 

State  and  City  Bonds .  112,440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  60,226  OO 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,401  25 

Accrued  Interest .  10,734  68 


-  $3.668JU0  IT 
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“SPARE  US,  GOOD  LORD!” 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  shame,  mortification, 
and  disgust  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  recur  to  a  subject  which  we  hoped  never  to 
allude  to  again.  It  is  our  rule  to  touch  very 
lightly  topics  which  we  would  rather  not  touch 
at  all,  and  w’hen  we  had  such  an  unwelcome 
topic  as  imputations  on  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  treat  it  “  with 
all  meekness  and  gentleness,”  accepting  as  far 
as  possible  the  most  favorable  explanation. 
But  we  seem  to  have  offended  some  by  our 
very  mildness,  as  if  it  were  indulgence  towards 
sin ;  as  if  we  were  almost  “  compounding  a  fel¬ 
ony  ”  in  not  being  more  severe  in  our  con¬ 
demnation.  To  all  such  we  beg  to  say  that 
whatever  goadings  we  may  receive  from  one 
side  or  the  other,  we  shall  not  go  one  inch  be¬ 
yond  our  own  honest  convictions,  and  that  in 
all  doubtful  points  we  shall  follow  the  Gospel 
rule  of  leaning  to  the  side  of  charity. 

We  have  received  letters  from  two  pastors  of 
Buffalo  which  certainly  do  not  give  “  an  uncer¬ 
tain  sound.”  One  is  called  out  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  letter  of  Professor  Hopkins,  which 
speaks  of  ”  the  foul,  vile  campaign  filth  that 
is  raked  up  from  the  gutters  of  Buffalo  to  be¬ 
spatter  Governor  Cleveland,”  as  “false”;  to 
which  the  writer  rejoins :  “As  to  this,  I  prompt¬ 
ly  say  these  two  things :  Fir-st,  no  such  stuff  as 
is  above  named  and  described  has  emanated 
from  Buffalo,  to  my  knowledge ;  and,  second, 
Buffalonians  at  least  now  know  too  much  to 
admit  or  claim  that  the  charges  made  here 
against  Governor  Cleveland’s  moral  character 
are  false,”  &c.  The  second  letter  is  in  the 
same  decided  tone.  We  do  not  publish  either, 
because  while  they  express  the  writers’  very- 
decided  opinions,  they  do  not  supply  any  new 
{ar*)!  upon  which  our  readers  can  form  their 
iwn  opinions ;  and  we  see  no  good  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  interchange  of  vehement  de¬ 
nunciation  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  is  a  more  exc*elleiit  way  to  treat  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  re<iuires  judicial  fairness  and  candor. 

That  we  may  do  no  injustice  to  Governor 
Cleveland,  we  have  rigorously  excluded  evrry- 
thuKj  from  his  enemies,  and  allowed  him  to 
be  judged  solely  by  the  statements  of  his 
apologists  and  defenders.  Still  further,  we 
copy  in  this  number  of  The  Evangelist  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Twining  in  The  Independent. 
We  referred  to  this  last  week,  but  now  print  it 
in  full.  After  this  no  friend  of  his  can  feel 
that  he  has  received  less  than  justice  at  our 
hands.  But  lest  this  should  seem  a  one-sided 
statement  (for  w’e  are  taken  severely  to  task  in 
several  private  communications,  as  if  we  had 
prejudged  the  case  in  his  favor,  and  would  not 
hear  a  word  on  the  other  side),  we  reprint  on 
the  eighth  page  a  shorter  extract  from  The  Sun 
of  this  city,  in  w’hich  it  sums  up  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  ascertained  by  ./ire  separate  investi¬ 
gations— facts  ill  which  all  parties  are  substan¬ 
tially  agreed.  It  is  only  in  the  way  that  they 
reason  upon  the  facts  that  they  differ.  And 
just  here  we  have  one  or  two  observations  to 
make,  which  we  hoi>e  will  be  our  last. 

Putting  these  five  reports  together,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  charges  of  continued  immorality  as 
unproved;  confining  ourselves  to  the  one  soli¬ 
tary  fact,  which  not  even  the  Governor’s  near¬ 
est  and  dearest  friend  presumes  to  deny— what 
then  ?  To  rei)eat  the  question  asked  by  the 
Evening  Post  at  the  head  of  a  long  and  la¬ 
bored  article  in  his  defence,  “  W'hat  do  we 
think  of  it  noiv?”  We  answer  that  we  think 
it  is  a  very  bad  business.  In  saying  this,  we 
do  not  judge  it  by  the  highest  moral  standards, 
but  by  the  standards  of  common  decency  and 
common  humanity ;  of  that  respect  which  man¬ 
hood  owes  to  womanhood,  which  strength  owes 
to  weakness- to  be  its  protector,  and  not  its  de¬ 
stroyer.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  gloss  it  over 
or  call  it  by  other  names,  it  is  a  sickening 
Btory,  which  we  cannot  read  without  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  disgust.  It  has  wrought  a  wo¬ 
man’s  ruin.  Whether  it  was  wrought  by  one 
alone  or  by  many,  matters  not :  the  crime  is 
done,  and  its  bitter  fruits  remain. 

We  must  add  that  some  of  the  defences  of¬ 
fered  seem  to  us  to  aggravate  the  wrong.  It 
is  said  that  the  woman  “  took  to  drink  ” ;  that 
she  became  a  common  drunkard ;  that  she 
“had  delirium  tremens,”  and  in  one  of  her 
frenzies  threatened  to  destroy  the  life  of  her 
child.  W’hat  a  terrible  tragedy  is  revealed  in 
these  several  stages  of  her  fall— how  she  went 
down  from  bad  to  worse !  Where  is  she  now  ? 
In  what  secret  place  does  she  hide  her  sor¬ 
row  and  her  shame  ?  If  she  has  thus  gone  to 
hopeless  ruin,  somebixty  is  resixmsible  for  this 
utter  wreck  of  womanhood !  W’hoever  be  the 
man  who  first  betrayed  her,  he  has  the  guilt  of 
her  damnation  on  his  soul ! 

“  But,  supposing  it  to  be  all  true,  do  you  hold 
that  even  this  guilt,  great  and  awful  as  it 
is,  has  no  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  the  world  to  come  ?  ”  No,  indeed !  God 
forbid !  There  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  than  the  harsh,  cruel,  and 
relentless  way  in  w’hich  sins  of  this  kind  are 
visited,  chiefly  uixm  the  sex  which  is  the  weak¬ 
er  and  more  defenceless.  No  being  who  ever 
trod  the  earth  was  so  sensitive  to  impurity  as 
our  Divine  Master,  and  yet  it  was  He  who  said 
to  one  who  had  sinned,  “  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more !  ” 

But  forgiveness  implies  amendment  of  life, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  thing  on  which  in  the 
present  case  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  .All 
the  defences  leave  this  still  obscure.  They  are 
so  vague  and  general  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
as  evidence.  They  only  show  what  the  writers 
think,  while  it  is  evident  that  they  khow  no¬ 
thing.  Indeed  some  of  the  apologies  contain 


fatal  admissions.  A  private  letter  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  high  standing  in  Buffalo  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Boston,  has  been  published  in  The  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  latter  city.  It  is  from  a  personal 
friend  of  Governor  Cleveland,  and  is  intended 
to  make  the  best  possible  statement  of  his  case. 
Yet  in  it  the  writer  says  “  Grover  Cleveland 
has  not  led  a  chaste  life ;  but  he  has  not  flaunt¬ 
ed  his  connection  with  impure  women  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  and  but  for  his  present 
prominent  iiosition,  the  fact  would  never  have 
been  known.” 

Indeed!  And  is  this  all  that  he  can  say— 
that  his  candidate  has  not  wilfully  shocked 
public  decency,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
in  case  he  is  raised  to  a  higher  elevation,  he 
will  respect  the  proprieties  of  his  position, 
whatever  may  be  his  private  life  ? 

Dr.  Twining  says  that  “he  is  so  devoted  to 
business  that  it  is  imixjmible  that  he  should 
be  a  debauchee.”  This  is  very  well,  although 
we  know  that  some  of  the  most  tremendous 
workers  that  ever  lived— such  as  Mirabeau,  for 
example — have  been  the  most  profligate  of  men. 

Knowing  what  we  do  in  regard  to  Governor 
Cleveland’s  past  life,  w'e  must  reason  upon 
probabilities.  There  is  nothing  in  vice  to  re¬ 
form  itself.  He  who  has  not  left  his  vicious 
courses  behind  him  at  thirty-five,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  leave  them  behind  at  forty  or 
forty-five ;  at  least  so  long  as  he  has  no  true 
domestic  life— no  home,  no  fireside — but  lives 
the  life  of  a  man  about  town,  in  hotels  and 
clubs  and  saloons.  Our  observation  of  men 
has  led  us  to  this  general  conclusion,  that 
he  who  has  led  a  dissolute  life  in  his  ear¬ 
ly  manhood,  is  very  likely  to  continue  in 
it  unless  arrested  by  one  of  two  powerful  in¬ 
fluences:  either  the  grace  of  God  convicting 
him  of  sin,  and  working  a  moral  revolution, 
making  him  “a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus”; 
or  a  pure  affection  springing  up  in  his  heart, 
and  lifting  him  out  of  the  slime  of  his  past  life 
into  a  true,  noble  manhood.  That  either  of 
these  influences  has  yet  come  into  Governor 
Cleveland’s  life,  w’e  have  not  been  informed. 

The  absence  of  any  domestic  life  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  public  misfortune  in  the  case  of  one  who 
stands  in  relations  to  a  whole  people.  “  He 
who  has  wife  and  children,”  says  Lord  Bacon, 
“has  given  hostages  to  fortune.”  Yes,  and 
hostages  to  character.  The  atmosphere  of 
home  is  the  best  guardian  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  virtue.  The  Governor  seems  to  have  felt 
this  when  he  was  entering  upon  his  present 
duties.  There  is  something  very  touching  in 
his  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  says,  “  Do 
you  know  that  if  mother  were  alive  I  should 
feel  so  much  safer?  I  have  always  thought 
that  her  prayers  had  much  to  do  with  my  suc¬ 
cess.”  Well  may  he  have  felt  the  loss  of  that 
guardian  angel  in  scenes  so  new  and  trying. 
And  if  he  should  enter  the  White  House,  we 
should  feel  that  he  was  “  safer,”  and  that  we 
were  safer,  if  he  had  that  sainted  mother  to 
preside  over  his  household. 

And  now  what  does  all  this  prove?  That 
Governor  Cleveland  is  a  man  of  immoral  life  ? 
By  no  means:  itpro<’c.s  nothing;  but  it  creates 
a  suspicion  of  many  things  which  we  wouM 
rather  not  have  to  think  about.  We  do  not 
wish  to  accu.se  any  man  wrongfully,  or  even 
to  suspect  him  wrongfully,  and  yet  we  are 
haunted  by  a  terrible  fear.  We  are  left  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  the  heart  sinks 
with  a  nameless  dread.  It  is  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  this  country  to  look  at  these 
things  without  passion  and  violence,  but  with 
oi)eu  eyes ;  and,  without  being  swayed  by  party 
feeling,  but  acting  “  soberly,  discreetly,  an<l  in 
the  fear  of  God,”  to  say  whether  a  man  of 
whom  they  have  such  fears  and  forebodings, 
is  the  sort  of  man  whom  they  wish  to  see  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  Unite<l  States. 


AN  EXPLANATION  THAT  DOES  NOT  EX¬ 
PLAIN. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  replies  to  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  upon  its 
representation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church  towards  the  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  correct  in 
its  statement,  that  when  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churcli  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Constitution  of  the  Alliance,  it  aLso 
adopted  the  Consensus,  which  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  item  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  is  also  correct  when  it  repre¬ 
sents  that  the  Consensus  is  undefined,  and  it 
cannot  be  held  to  any  definition  made  by  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  or  any  other  opponents. 
The  Consensus  must  be  taken  in  the  historic 
sense  by  all  parties  to  the  Alliance,  however 
different  their  interpretation  of  the  history 
may  be.  Yet  there  should  be  no  dishonesty  on 
the  one  hand  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  or 
minimize  the  historic  Consensus ;  nor  should 
there  be  any  dogmatism  on  the  other  hand  in 
magnifying  the  Consensus,  so  as  to  exclude 
those  who  do  not  accord  with  the  scholasti¬ 
cism  which  prevails  in  some  quarters. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
displays  its  i>artisanship,  and  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  irritate  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  have  been  received  cordially 
into  the  Alliance,  and  fraternal  relations 
should  be  cultivated  on  all  sides.  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  has  been  defeated  in  its  efforts 
to  keep  them  out.  Why  should  it  now  seek  to 
give  the  action  of  the  Council  a  twist  in  inter¬ 
pretation  which  certainly  was  not  designed  ? 
The  Council  are  represented  by  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter  as  saying:  Our  constitution  is 
such  that  we  cannot  refuse  you ;  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  you  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions, 
and  therefore,  in  admitting  you,  we  are  obliged 
to  say  that  you  came  in  without  our  “  approval 
of  your  Confession.” 

This  is  an  impossible  interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  Council.  Those  who  have  care¬ 
fully  read  the  resolutions  and  studied  the  de¬ 
bate,  will  see  that  the  Council  took  no  such  po¬ 
sition.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
would  have  been  received  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  Confession,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  they  asked  the  Council  to  approve  their 
Confession  as  in  harmony  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Alliance.  This  the  Council  could 
not  do  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
Confession,  which  it  was  unwilling  to  do  in 
this  case  or  in  any  other  case.  Some  thought 
that  the  Council  should  pay  no  attention  to 
this  request  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  to  approve  their  Confession ;  but  the 
majority  thought  that  it  was  only  fair  to  meet 
the  request  by  explicit  action.  The  large  and 
influential  Committee  on  the  Reception  of 
Churches  resolved  unanimously  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  admit  them  “without  pronouncing  any 
judgment  upon  their  Confession  ” ;  but  Dr. 
Chambers  maintained  that  we  should  meet 
the  issue  s<iuarely,  and  say  “  without  approv¬ 
ing.”  It  was  expressly  disclaimed  that  this 
meant  disapproval.  It  was  explained  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  Council  were  unwilling  to  approve ; 
the  Council  could  not  give  their  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Confession  of  the  Cumberland  Church. 
To  turn  the  w^ords  “  without  approving  ”  into 
disapproving,  as  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  does, 
is  not  «iuite  a  fair  and  dispassionate  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  action  of  the  Council,  but  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  wresting  of  the  action  of  the 
Council  to  as  close  conformity  as  possible  to 
what  it  is  supposed  that  action  ought  to  have 
been. 


The  action  of  the  Council  is  so  clear  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  misunderstood.  A  small  mi¬ 
nority  thought  the  Cumberland  Church  out  of 
conformity  with  the  Reformed  Consensus,  and 
they  vote^  against  their  admission.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  Council  were  willing  to 
accept  their  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Alliance  as  sufficient,  without  considering  the 
question  of  their  conformity  at  all.  Among 
these  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
desired  to  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  Con¬ 
fession  whatsoever.  These  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  those  who  carried  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  they  declined  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  an  approval  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  as  they  were  asked  to  do.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  a  corporal’s  guard,  if  in¬ 
deed  there  was  a  single  member  of  the  Alliance 
who  would  have  been  so  inconsistent  and  rec¬ 
reant  to  duty  as  to  vote  that  their  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Alliance  was  sufficient, 
with  one  breath,  and  then  with  the  n^xt  affirm 
that  “  we  do  not  believe,  however,  that  you  are 
in  harmony  with  the  Consensus  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Confessions.”  The  members  of  the  Council 
at  Belfast  were  of  sterner  and  truer  stuff  than 
to  admit  the  Cumberlands  with  reluctance, 
saying  “  Our  Constitution  is  such  that  we  can¬ 
not  refuse  you.  But  how  sorry  we  are!  We 
only  wish  it  were  different.”  There  is  sorrow 
and  sighing  and  reluctance  enough  in  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter  and  other  like  journals, 
but  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  was  of  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  Cumberlands  were  cor¬ 
dially  and  gladly  welcomed,  and  were  made  to 
feel  at  home  in  the  Alliance ;  and  if  there  is  to 
be  any  dissatisfaction  at  all,  it  will  not  be  on 
their  part  or  the  part  of  their  friends,  but  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  so  ingrained  in  their 
narrowness  and  bigotry  that  they  cannot  feel 
at  home  in  a  generous  and  tolerant  house¬ 
hold. 


EMBRACING  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  POLICY. 

The  progress  of  Christian  Mi,ssions  is  often 
very  discouraging.  The  work  advances  by 
slow  steps.  The  heathen  are  ignorant  and 
dull,  as  well  as  full  of  the  superstitions  of 
idolatry,  against  which  it  requires  great  faith 
and  zeal  to  make  any  headway.  Missionaries 
are  perhaiis  most  successful  when  they  begin 
with  little  children  in  the  schools,  but  how 
slow  is  the  work  of  teaching  and  preaching! 
Yet  by  such  means  in  the  course  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  may  be  laid  the  nucleus  of  a  native  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  But  so  long  as  Christian  disci¬ 
ples  can  only  be  multiplied  as  they  are  con¬ 
verted  one  by  one,  there  is  very  little  that 
looks  like  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that 
“a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day.” 

But  while  the  direct  progress  of  Christianity 
is  so  slow,  there  are  side  influences  that  may 
come  in  to  weaken  idolatry,  and  to  make  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Gospel  more  rapid.  At 
pre.sent  the  power  of  heathenism  on  the  native 
mind  is  not  merely  in  its  supernatural  preten¬ 
sions,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pa¬ 
triotism  to  adhere  to  the  national  religion. 
The  pride  of  country  and  of  race  comes  in  to 
uphold  the  ancestral  faith.  In  India  the 
strongest  influence  which  holds  the  Hindoo 
mind  to  the  old  faith,  is  the  power  of  caste.  A 
man  who  breaks  away  from  the  faith  of  his  fa¬ 
thers  “  loses  caste  ”  ;  he  is  dishonored  and  dis- 
graceil ;  he  becomes  literally  an  “outcast.” 
This  restrains  many  from  an  oi>en  rupture 
long  after  they  hav(‘  lost  faith  in  the  old  relig¬ 
ion.  If  this  wall  of  caste  could  be  broken 
down,  the  halt-converted,  who  are  now  trem¬ 
bling  and  afraid,  and  who  come  by  twos  and 
threes,  might  come  in  hundreds  to  the  light 
and  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 

This  breaking  down  of  old  barriers  is  going 
on  to  some  extent  in  other  countries,  but  per¬ 
haps  nowhere  .so  much  as  in  Japan.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Japan  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but 
their  religion  sits  very  lightly  upon  them. 
They  have  little  of  the  stern  and  grim_  fanati¬ 
cism  which  one  finds  among  the  Mussulmans 
of  Eastern  Asia  or  the  fakirs  of  India.  A  gay, 
merry,  lighthearted  race,  they  take  everything 
easily,  their  practical  philosophy  being  to  make 
the  most  out  of  this  life  and  to  trouble  them¬ 
selves  little  about  the  next.  Therefore  they 
are  quite  as  likely  to  change  their  professed 
religion  from  policy  as  from  conviction. 

We  are  led  to  this  by  finding  in  the  Japan 
Daily  Mail,  published  at  Y’okohama,  of  July 
10th,  a  very  remarkable  article  translated  from 
a  Japanese  writer  whose  name  (Fukuzawa)  is 
well  known ;  of  whom  the  Mail  speaks  as  “  a 
philosopher,”  and  as  “one  of  Japan’s  fore¬ 
most  thinkers”  ;  a  student  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomical  (juestions,  who  looks  at  everything 
as  it  may  affect  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 
He  is  now  considering  the  future  of  Japan,  and 
as  one  step  towards  its  greatness  among  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia,  he  openly  advocates 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  Not  that  he  believes  a  word  of  it,  nor 
does  he  believe  in  Buddhism— all  religions  are 
alike  to  him— but  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  the  faith  of  the  most  civilized 
nations;  that  it  is  the  concpiering  religion:  it 
goes  with  wealth  and  power;  and  he  wants  his 
country  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  If  Japan 
would  take  rank  with  European  nations,  it 
must  adopt  their  customs,  their  modes  of  war¬ 
fare,  their  army  and  navy,  their  science  and 
literature,  and  their  Religion.  A  few  extracts 
will  show  the  character  of  this  very  unique 
contribution  to  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 
day  in  Japan.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  writer  had  formerly 
taken  exactly  the  opposite  view.  Three  years 
ago  he  published  a  book  in  which  he  argued 
strongly  for  upholding  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
country.  He  then  said  : 

The  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  would 
sap  the  patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  who  would 
come  to  honor  everjthing  Occidental,  and  be 
reluctant  to  oppose  any  encroachment  attempt¬ 
ed  by  Western  powers.  There  would  thus  arise 
a  Christian  political  party  with  strong  sympa¬ 
thies  for  the  West,  and  if  civil  strife  occurred, 
they  would  invoke  the  aid  of  Christian  nations, 
and  in  overcoming  their  opponents,  as  they  certain¬ 
ly  would  with  such  help,  they  might  barter  away 
the  independence  of  the  land.  Liberty  of  con¬ 
science  had  come  to  be  n'spected  in  Japan,  and 
Christianity  alone,  he  contended,  had  reaped  any 
benefit  from  that  fact.  Buddhism,  therefore, 
should  be  the  only  recognizcnl  religion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  should  combine  to  oppose  Christianity. 
“The  authorities,"  he  wrote,  “  ought  to  take  some 
steps  with  the  latter  object.  They  may  feel  some 
delicacy  about  interfering  in  such  matters ;  but 
they  may  rt'st  assurwl  that  they  will  not  have  de- 
sei"ved  well  of  their  country  if,  misled  by  the 
vague  notions  of  the  students  of  Western  doc¬ 
trines,  tney  value  liberty  of  conscience  above  their 
public  duties,  and  so  refrain  from  measures  which 
concern  them  no  less  than  taxation  or  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  alien 
religions,  is  therefore  the  first  step  towards  fos¬ 
tering  patriotism.” 

So  wrote  this  fervent  Jaiianese  patriot  in 
1881.  But  three  years  have  passed,  and  he 
now  sees  things  in  a  different  light.  He  finds 
that  the  current  of  the  age  is  too  strong,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  fight  against  the  incoming 
of  European  and  American  civilization.  What 
he  now  thinks  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  his  latest  “deliverance ” : 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  excel  all  other  lands  not 
only  in  political  institutions,  but  also  in  religion, 
in  customs  and  manners.  It  is  as  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  should  despise  nations  that  differ 
from  them  in  these  particulars,  as  that  other  na¬ 
tions  should  appreciate  their  superiority  and  strive 
to  imitate  their  example.  Thus  these  features  of  a 
Buj)erior  civilization  in  Europe  and  .America,  con¬ 
stitute  a  certain  social  color  world-wide  in  its  char¬ 


acter.  Any  nation,  therefore,  which  lacks  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  badge  of  Western  civilization,  stands  in  the 
position  of  an  opponent,  and  is  not  only  unable  to 
cope  with  the  superiority  of  enlightened  Americans 
and  Europeans,  but  is  directly  or  indirectly  expos¬ 
ed  to  their  derision.  Hence  one  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  inferior  nations  labor  when  they 
present  a  different  color  from  that  of  Western  na¬ 
tions.  The  adoption  of  the  Western  Religion, 
along  with  institutions  and  customs,  is  the  only 
means  b}*  which  the  social  color  can  become  so  as- 
sinulated  as  to  remove  this  i)ar  to  intercourse,  and 
this  cause  of  opposition.  In  short,  to  avoid  the 
unfriendly  treatment  of  foreign  diplomacy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  clothe  oui-selves  with  the  social 
features  of  civilizeil  nations.  In  the  eyes  of  for¬ 
eigners,  a  people  who  cherish  institutions,  customs, 
religions  differing  from  their  own,  arc  looked  upon 
with  disdain,  and  as  though  the3'  could  not  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  civilized  nations.  It  may  be  due  to  this  fact 
that  international  law  has  never  j’et  been  made  to 
apply  to  Oriental  lands. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  restraint  laid  upon  the  powers  of 
the  various  rulers  of  Europe ;  but  the  Popes  took 
advantage  of  the  growing  influence  and  general 
spread  of  the  Church,  to  create  a  kin<l  of  general 
political  supers’ision.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  political  influence 
of  the  Church  declined,  and  the  international  code 
came  into  existence,  graduallj*  defining  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  limits  of  European  diplomacj’.  The 
efilciencj-  of  such  inti’rnational  law  is  mainlj’  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  nations  (Kmcemed  possessed 
almost  identical  in.stitullons,  customs,  and  relig¬ 
ion.  Thus  the  so-called  “international”  laws  are 
not  cosmopolitan,  but  are  conlineti  to  Christian  na¬ 
tions,  excluding  all  those'  lands  where  other  relig¬ 
ions  and  customs  prevail.  The  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  and  .America  have  alwaj's  held  that  non- 
Christian  countries  could  not  be  treated  as  enlight¬ 
ened  nations.  Such  being  the  case,  if  we  desire  to 
maintain  our  intercoursee  with  Western  nations  on 
the  basis  of  international  law,  it  is  first  of  all  ab- 
solutclj-  necessarj’  that  we  remove  completely  the 
stigma  from  our  land  of  l)eing  an  anti-Christian 
countrj'. 

Our  suggestion  maj’  seem  to  implj’  a  base  ser¬ 
vility  and  subonlination  of  our  country  to  the 
sway  of  foreign  pow’crs,  but  such  is  bj’  no  means 
the  case.  According  to  the  natural  principles  of 
all  human  intercourse,  the  inferior  party  can  never 
hope  to  exercise  a  superior  influence  over  the 
stronger.  However  powerful  and  extensive  a 
countrj-  maj’  be,  it  will  under  any  circumstances 
be  subject  to  natural  obstacles  ami  resi.stanco  from 
other  lands  in  the  ordinarj’  rivalrj’  of  business ; 
but  if,  in  addition,  it  strives  to  maintain  a  distinct¬ 
ive  character  out  of  harmonj’  with  other  and  more 
powerful  lands,  it  will  be  simply  excludtHl  from 
the  cornitj'  of  nations.  If  unj-  Euro[iean  country 
should  suddenly  change  its  constitution  and  cus¬ 
toms  bj’  adopting,  saj’,  the  French  creed  for  its  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  Chinese  cla.ssics  for  its  national  cul¬ 
ture,  together  with  Oriental  customs  and  other  so¬ 
cial  elements  out  of  harmonj'  with  the  prevailing 
customs  of  the  Occident,  it  would  at  once  lose  its 
position,  and  be  excluded  from  present  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse,  no  matter  how  powinful  its 
armj-  and  navj',  or  how  prosperous  its  commerce. 
The  social  color  of  civilized  nations  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  reflection  of  the  world’s  development. 
Such  fieing  the  case,  if  a  nation  presents  peculiar¬ 
ities  opposiHl  thereto,  it  cannot  but  attract  the 
scornful  notice  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
the  world,  and  will  fail  to  obtain  a  following  in 
even  the  most  barbarous  lands.  If  the  duty  of  re¬ 
adjusting  international  intercourse  were  put  into 
our  hands,  we  should  in  all  probabilitj’  begin  bj’ 
advising,  as  the  most  natural  way  of  escai)ing  the 
opposition  of  civilized  powers,  the  adoption  of  the 
social  customs  of  the  latter.  To  j’icld  to  enlight¬ 
enment,  ami  to  adoi>t  civilized  manners,  wouhi  not 
bj- any  means  indicate  the  policy  of  a  sycophant, 
but  simply  a  policj-  of  .self-defence  by  adopting  the 
forms  of  civilization  among  civilized  nations. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  ought  to  adopt  a  religion  which,  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Euroi>e  and  America,  exerts  so  consiilcr- 
able  an  influence  over  human  affairs  and  social  in- 
tt'rcourse,  so  that  our  countrj'  may  become  a  part 
of  Christendom,  presenting  the  same  social  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  Western  powers,  and  sluiring  with 
them  the  advantages  ami  disadvantage's  of  their 
civilization.  Onlj’ in  this  waj' can  there  be  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  adjustment  of  international  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world. 

If  we  are  not  mistakeui  in  our  argument,  there  is 
no  alternative  for  our  own  countrj’  but  to  adopt 
the  social  color  of  civilize’d  nations,  in  order  to 
maintain  our  independence  on  a  footing  of  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  various  powers  of  the  West.  As  an 
absolutelj’  necessarj'  preliminarj’,  however,  the 
Christian  religion  must  be  introduced  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  where  it  is  propagated  with  thc! 
utmost  enthusiasm.  The  adoption  of  tliis  religion 
will  not  fail  to  bring  the  feelings  of  our  people  and 
the  institutions  of  our  land  into  harmonj’  with 
those  of  tin'  lands  of  the  Oi'cident.  We  carnestlj’ 
desire,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  our  national  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianitj’  as  the  religion  of  Japan. 

We  may  hereafter  give  further  extnicts  from 
this  very  siguifieaiit  article. 


A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  MOYEMENT. 

We  receive  from  trermaii  sources  know’ledge 
of  a  new  departure  in  Southern  Russia.  The 
political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  in  that  Empire 
are  notorious,  and  as  in  the  case  of  perset'u- 
tion  elsewhere,  the  result  has  been  to  make  the 
objects  more  set  in  their  own  ways,  and  more 
impervious  to  missionary  approach  than  ever. 
Now  reform  .seems  starting  from  within.  A 
Jewish  advocate,  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  of  good 
standing  among  his  ow’ti  people,  thought  much 
of  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  He 
first  jitiblished  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Rabbinii’al  order.  He  then  established  a 
society  to  encourage  agriculture  among  the 
Jews  of  his  own  province  (Bessarabia),  and  tid- 
vocated  the  colonization  of  Palestine.  In  or¬ 
der  to  inform  himself  concerning  this  scheme, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Lund,  and 
on  his  return  new  light  c.ame  to  him  — not 
through  intercourse  with  missionaries  or  pros¬ 
elytes.  His  thought  was  to  form  Christian 
communities  of  .Tew’ish  nationality.  “  The  key 
to  the  Holy  Land,”  he  .saj’s  himself,  “  is  in  the 
hand  of  our  brother  Jesus.”  These  words, 
“Jesus  our  brother,”  are  the  keynote  of  his 
confession  of  faith.  In  the  few  months  which 
have  passed  since  his  own  decision,  two  hun¬ 
dred  families  have  joined  the  new  communion. 

The  plan  then  is  the  formation  of  Jewish- 
Christian  communities,  which  shall  not  join 
any  of  the  existing  churches,  but  sliall  be  a  de¬ 
nomination  by  itself,  in  close  adherence  to 
Jewish  customs,  and  with  rejection  of  doctrines 
regarded  as  Gentile-Christian. 

The  documents  of  the  new  sect  recently  juib- 
llshed  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  whose  Interest  in  the 
.Tews  is  well  known,  gives  us  some  further  light. 
The  basis  of  the  confession  of  faith  is  made  the 
present  low  estate  of  Israel :  “We  need  a  pro¬ 
found  renewal ;  we  must  throw  away  our  idol 
—the  love  of  gold — and  welcome  to  our  hearts 
in  its  stead  love  of  truth  for  ils  ow’n  sake,  and 
hatred  of  evil.  For  this  we  need  a  leader.  He 
must  be  found  among  the  posteritj’  of  Jacob. 
The  only  man  in  all  the  history  of  our  people 
who  unites  in  himself  love  to  Israel,  consecra¬ 
tion  of  life,  purity,  {)rofound  knowledge  of 
mankind,  earnestness  in  uncovering  the  sins 
of  his  i>eople,  is  .Tesus  of  Nazareth.  .  .  There¬ 
fore,  we  should  hallow  the  name  of  our  brother 
Jesus,  and  learn  his  words  with  devotion,  and 
impress  them  uiion  our  children.  We  should 
receive  the  Gospel  as  a  benediction  into  our 
houses,  and  join  them  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  left  us  by  our  wise  men  of 
other  generations.” 

The  Confession  of  Faith  begins  with  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  Gofl,  and  passes  to  a  sketch  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory  beginning  with  the  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham.  The  Messianic  r)rophecies  are  exiiound- 
ed  at  some  length,  and  the  conclusion  is  the 
declaration  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  clas.sed 
with  those  of  the  Old. 

The  theology  of  the  Churches  is  explained  as 
arising  from  the  conceptions  of  the  Gentiles, 
to  whom  the  Gospel  first  came— not  being  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Old  Testament  basis,  they  err¬ 
ed  in  some  resi>ects,  and  their  creeds  cannot 
be  binding  on  those  of  Hebrew  birth  and  train¬ 
ing,  The  idea  of  this  a.ssertion  is  that  the 
Churches  (especially  the  Catholics)  have  gone 
beyond  the  affirmations  of  Scripture.  The  di¬ 


vinity  of  Christ  seems  to  be  accepted,  but  not 
the  orthodox  Trinitarianism. 

Jews  are  to  observe  circumcision  “  as  a  sign 
to  our  Jewish  brethren,  not  as  justifying  us  be¬ 
fore  God.”  Baptism  and  the  Supper  are  to  be 
observed,  and  a  ritual  for  the  observance  of 
the  latter  sacrament  has  been  compiled  partly 
from  ancient  Jewish  sources.  The  Talmud  and 
Rabbinical  writings  are  not  allowed  to  be  bind¬ 
ing. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  information  so  far  at 
hand  concerning  the  proposed  reform.  We 
may  at  least  hope  that  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  hap¬ 
py  day  for  the  despised  children  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion.  We  shall  at  any  rate  watch  for  further 
developments  with  intense  interest. 


PRESBYTERIAN  UNION  IN  AUSTRAUA. 

The  Federation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church¬ 
es  in  Australia,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  In¬ 
tercolonial  Conference  held  in  Sydney  on  July 
9th  and  subsequent  days.  There  were  present 
delegates  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  These  Churches 
have  hitherto  been  apart  from  each  other, 
though  they  have  gathered  into  themselves 
for  the  most  part  the  divided  elements  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Presbyterianism.  It  is  now  agreed  upon 
to  form  a  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  with  its  supreme  representa¬ 
tive  court  to  be  called  the  Federal  Assembly. 
Meantime  the  autonomy  of  each  colonial 
Church  is  to  be  preserveil,  but  theological  ed¬ 
ucation,  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  trials  for 
heresy,  are  to  be  placed  directly  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Assembly.  A  Revised  Directory  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  Revision  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  and  sent  to  all  the  Presbyteries.  Much 
unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  basis  of  a  large  and  influential 
Presbyterian  Church  for  Australia  has  been 
laid.  There  are  now  350  ministers  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  colonies,  and  150  more  in  New  Zealand. 
The  last  mentioned  colony  is  not  yet  embraced 
in  the  proposed  union,  as  it  is  twelve  hundred 
miles  distant  by  sea  from  Australia.  Rev.  Dr. 
Steel,  who  submitted  the  Revised  Directory, 
recommended  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  Manual  of 
Forms  as  an  excellent  guide  to  young  minis¬ 
ters  in  all  the  oacasional  services  of  that 
Church,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
specimen  exhibited.  A  hope  was  expressed 
that  a  supply  of  copies  would  be  obtained  from 
Philadeli>hia. 


“TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS.” 

(Kroiit  th«  Sonfc  of  Jiibilee  Singers.) 

When  a  man  who  takes  part  in  a  public  con¬ 
troversy  (however  modestly  he  may  venture 
into  it)  is  attacked  by  both  sides  at  once ;  when 
he  is  censured  alike  for  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  has  left  undone — he  may  perhaiis  con¬ 
clude  that  lie  was  about  right  in  steering  a 
middle  course  between  the  two.  So  we  thought 
as  we  chanced  to  open  a  couple  of  letters  lying 
on  our  desk,  both  written  in  a  i»cremptoi’y 
tone,  ordering  their  papers  to  be  stopped — one 
because  we  were  “going  for  Blaine,”  and  the 
other  because  we  were  “  whitewashing  Cleve¬ 
land  ” !  Well,  well !  it  is  impossible  to  i>lease 
everybody;  and  so,  “upon  the  whole,”  we 
think  we  will  not  trj',  but  just  go  along  and 
mind  our  own  business,  and  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  our  own  conscience  according  to  the 
light  which  God  hiu;  given  us. 

But  here  is  a  stalwart  Pennsylvanian,  who  is 
not  easily  satisfied.  We  will  let  him  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  brief,  terse  language : 

“I  road  the  dailj’  World,  Sun,  niid  Trilniiu\  and 
at  the  close  of  each  week  feel  as  if  1  had  swallow¬ 
ed  six  full  doses  of  ‘the  world,  the  Ih'sh,  and  the 
devil,’ and  like  to  have  for  Sabbath  an  antidote  in 
a  religious  i)iq)er;  but  failing  to  gi't  it  in  The 
Ev.vnoelist  since  tlie  nomination  of  Blaine,  to 
whom  the  b'lnpcrance  evangelist  St.  John,  or  a 
Butler  or  a  Cleveland,  would  be  pri'ferabh',  I  will 
trj-  something  else. 

“  Respeetfullj’ yours, - .” 

This  is  one  of  the  hard  cases  that  baffle  all 
trt^atrnent,  medical  or  spiritual.  It  is  evident 
from  the  letter  that  the  writer  will  on  no  ac¬ 
count  give  up  “  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,”  of  whicli  he  takes  “  six  full  doses”  ev¬ 
ery  week,  by  which  his  moral  ta.ste  is  so  vitiat¬ 
ed  that  it  is  hard  to  get  anything  to  suit  the 
enfeebled  state  of  his  mind.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  in  such  cases  we 
might  do  the  jiatient  good  by  a  wise  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  horncEopathic  rule,  Similia  simUdnis 
(•nratdur ;  that  by  discussing  current  topics 
from  a  religiotts  point  of  n’cjc,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  great  moral  interests,  we  might  give  a 
sober  and  healthful  turn  to  the  common  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  day.  But  no  such  half-way 
treatment  will  suit  the  present  writer.  He 
will  have  the  Sabbath  cut  off  from  the  week 
by  an  impassable  wall.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  makes  no  allusion  himself,  and  allows 
no  allusion  by  others  in  his  iiresenci',  to  public 
affairs  and  public  men  on  that  holy  day.  Home 
of  us  think  that  “all  things  are  lawful”  as 
subjects  for  thought,  if  we  try  to  regard  them 
as  God  does,  in  their  bearings  upon  eharacter 
and  morals ;  that  thus  considered,  they  furnish 
abundant  material  for  the  most  sober  reflec¬ 
tions.  But  not  so  our  sorrowing  friend.  Wo 
know  not  how  to  comfort  him,  except  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  on  every  Sunday  morning,  when 
others  of  a  lighter  turn  of  mind  look  out  of  the 
windows  and  see  the  glory  of  God  in  His  works, 
and  lift  up  their  voices  in  thanksgiving,  he  re¬ 
tire  into  the  remotest  and  darkest  corner  of 
his  dwelling,  and  si)end  the  day  in  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Catechism,  cheering  his  droojiing 
spirits  from  time  to  time  by  singing  the  sweet 
melodies  of  Rouse’s  Psalms. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

And  now  it  would  appear  by  the  last  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  that 
still  another  fraud  has  been  laid  at  the  tent 
door  of  the  Oriental  Shapira,  ilealer  in  Biblical 
antiquities,  and  of  recent  Deuteronomy  notori¬ 
ety.  It  is  thus  stated  in  brief:  A  number  of 
years  ago  a  well  known  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
bought  of  that  Christianized  Hebrew,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a  sheepskin  roll  composed  of  pieces  of 
Synagogue  scrolls  of  different  hands  and  ages, 
and  containing  in  forty-seven  columns  the 
whole  book  of  Numbers.  The  purchase  was 
made  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  of  the  late 
Prof.  Tischendorf,  written  in  1870,  stating  the 
manuscripts  to  be  more  than  a  thou.sand  years 
old.  The  roll  was  dejiosited  in  the  Ridgway 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  with 
it  Tischendorf’s  letter.  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall, 
who  examined  them,  suspecting  the  letter  to 
be  a  forgery,  had  phototyr>es  of  it  prepared, 
and  sent  them  to  comfietent  judges  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  The  letter  was  found  to  be  genuine,  but 
Prof.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who  knew  all  about  it, 
declared  that  it  was  written  to  recommend  two 
rolls  other  than  that  sold  to  the  Philadelphian, 
older  and  otherwise  8ui>erior  to  it,  and  at  the 
time  described  by  Delitzsch  him.self  in  the 
Augsburg  Allgemeine  Z<,'itung.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  roll  is,  however,  in  itself  “a  curiosit/ 
worth  keeping.”  _ _ 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Turner  of  Grand  Rapids  Is 
noticed  in  our  obituary  column.  A  tablet 
should  be  placed  in  her  church  to  her  mem¬ 
ory.  She  saved  the  life  of  that  church— a  dee<l 
most  worthy  of  peri>etual  record  and  honor. 


The  death  of  the  voluminous  commentator 
and  distinguished  professor,  John  P.  Lange, 
which  was  erroneously  reported  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  very  suddenly  several  months  since, 
and  subsequently  authoritatively  contradicted 
b>’  Prof.  Schaff,  has  now  taken  place.  He  died 
on  July  8th  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two, 
preceding  the  even  more  distinguished  Dr. 
Isaac  A.  Dorner  to  the  grave  bj’  only  a  single 
day.  Dr.  Lange  has  officiated  as  Professor  and 
Consistorial  Councillor  at  Bonn  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  while  Dr.  Dorner  has  held  the 
same  double  position  successively  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  Both  men 
have  led  lives  of  great  intellectual  activity, 
dominated  through  and  through  by  an  evan¬ 
gelic  faith  and  trust  in  the  verities  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  many  American  pu¬ 
pils  of  Dr.  Dorner  both  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  sin¬ 
gle  visit  to  this  country  (as  a  delegate  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance)  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
continual  ovation.  His  writings,  as  those  of 
his  contemi>orary,  will  long  remain  a  rich  leg¬ 
acy  to  Christian  scholars  everj’where. 

Several  large  parties  of  “Parsons-Tribune- 
Fresh-Air-Children,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  for  short,  and  to  duly  honor  those  in 
chief  interest  and  labor,  were  sent  from  New 
York  on  Monday  last  into  Pennsylvania.  The 
first  party,  numbering  about  ninety,  were 
ticketed  to  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle,  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  road.  It  is  explain¬ 
ed  that  a  hearty  call  was  made  from  these  two 
old  boroughs  in  the  rich  and  fertile  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  Parsons  was  willing  enough  to  send  the 
children.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  find 
homes  in  Shipi>ensburg  and  vicinity,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  in  Carlisle.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  incursion  of  a  band  of  our 
little  curb-stone  New  Y'orkers  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  State,  on  the  South.  We  trust  thej’  will  all 
behave  themselves  in  a  way  to  give  the  wealthy' 
Presbyterians  and  others  who  so  freely  and 
kindly  invite  tliem  out,  a  higher  idea  of  the 
general  correctness  of  our  deportment  here  in 
New  York,  as  regards  all  classes  and  ages, 
than  they  are  wont  to  gather  from  tlie  daily 
jiapers. 

Many  and  cumulative  arc  the  compensations 
of  life  in  this  vale  of  tears — esiieciallj'  so  now 
over  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  That  city  has  endured 
much  of  tribulation  in  years  gone;  indeed  the 
chastening  of  individuals  and  corporations  has 
appan'iitly  been  so  pervasive  that  it  has  favor¬ 
ably  affected  the  whole  body  jwlitic.  The 
happy  issue  is  a  model  city,  an  example  and 
light  to  all  around.  Last  Sunday  was  not  oulj- 
as  orderly’  and  peaceful  as  the  Sabbath  i>roced- 
ing,  “  but  the  <|uietest  Sunday  ever  known  in 
the  city.”  The  explanation  of  it  all  is  that  the 
law  and  order  Red  Ribbon  Club,  and  good  citi¬ 
zens  generally,  continue  to  be  aided  and  en¬ 
couraged  bj’  the  Liipior  Dealers’  Association. 
They  sternly  threaten  to  luosecute  all  viola¬ 
tions  of  law,  and  jiresto!  there  are  none  to 
prosecute!  If  the  Association  perseveres  after 
this  high  pattern,  what,  we  should  like  to 
know,  ought  to  be  and  must  be  the  deport¬ 
ment  of  all  ordinarily  good  citizens  ?  Beyond 
this  in<iuiry — which  is  in  some  sort  also  an  ex¬ 
hortation— we  dare  not  go. 


Prof.  E.  D.  Morris  and  family  returned  from 
Europe  on  Thursday  last.  They  come  back  a 
little  earlier  than  they  had  first  jilanned,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  travel  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  due  to  the  c'holera  scare.  Tht>  Belfast 
sessions  over.  Dr.  Morris  returned  to  London, 
and  thence  with  his  luii’ty  visited  Paris,  and 
8ubse<piontly  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  sailing 
from  the  latter  city  Aug.  2d.  After  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  on  the  whole  a  delightful  Sum¬ 
mer,  all  return  home  refreshed  ami  in  good 
health. 

The  militant  Hi)irit  of  the  late  Dr.  Begg  re¬ 
mains  with  his  people  as  a  legacy.  They  have 
b(^en  in  a  fierce  fight  as  to  his  successor  almost 
ever  since  his  sudden  death.  As  the  latest 
phase  of  the  matter,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  a 
roll  of  55(1  names,  ‘241  signed  a  call  to  the  liev. 
Mr.  Macaskill  of  Greenock,  while  2(!0  membor.s 
and  two  adherents  protested  against  the  choice. 
A  large  majority  of  those  present  at  the  “  mod¬ 
eration  ”  voted  for  Mr.  Macaskill.  Several  ap¬ 
peals  were  then  taken  to  the  August  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Presbytery  was  to  meet  again  to 
consider  the  whole  matter.  The  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sections  of  the  congregation  is 
described  as  very  bitter. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  formerly  of  the  First  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  but  now  jiresident  of  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity,  pnwrhed  in  Orange  (N.  J.)  First  Church 
(Dr.  H.  M.  Storrs  pa.stor)  on  Sunday  la.st,  and 
has  engaged  to  fill  that  juilpit  for  three  Sab¬ 
baths  to  come.  Very  successful  as  a  pastor. 
Dr.  Scovel  seems  to  have  eijual  success  in  the 
more  difficult  position  of  president  of  a  large 
institution  of  learning.  He  assures  us  (on  in- 
(juiry)  that  everything  is  prosperous  and  prom¬ 
ising  at  Wooster— and  further,  that  there  will 
be  enlargement  in  several  directions  just  as 
soon  as  the  money  is  forthcoming. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thor,  and  preacher  of  the  City  Temiile,  Lon¬ 
don,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Saturday  by  the 
“  Germanic.”  As  usual,  he  is  only  on  a  flying 
visit,  and  proposes  to  return  on  Sept.  Cth.  Dr. 
Parker  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  they 
are  just  now  visiting  Mr.  Beecher  at  Peekskill. 

Another  well  known  Congregational  London 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  arrived  here 
a  day  later  by  the  “  Servia.”  He  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife,  and  contemplates  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  but  a  couple  of  months  or  so  from  his 
work  in  London.  He  expects  to  preach  in  Sar¬ 
atoga  next  Sunday,  and  thereafter  visit  Niaga¬ 
ra,  the  principal  cities  of  Canada,  and  return 
to  New  York— so  far  as  the  reporters  report, 
without  having  seen  Chicago.  This  is  Mr. 
Hall’s  third  trip  to  this  country.  As  will  be 
recalled,  he  preached  and  lectured  extensively 
on  a  former  visit. _ 

The  alarm  of  the  cholera  is  not  only  bring¬ 
ing  home  many  American  travellers  from 
abroad,  but  is  stopping  the  Engiish  from  mak¬ 
ing  their  usuai  Summer  visits  to  the  Continent. 
Mr.  Cook,  the  organizer  of  the  great  system  of 
“  Tours,”  says  that  the  falling  off  in  Conti¬ 
nental  travel  is  about  eighty  per  cent.  As  in 
most  cases  the  danger  is  magnified  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  alarm  and  insecurity.  And 
then,  worse  than  forty  custom-houses,  is  the 
rigid  quarantine  kept  up  on  the  frontiers  of 
different  States.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  stay  at  home. 

The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  is  now  in 
its  seventeenth  year  of  steady  growth.  It  is 
therefore  no  mushroom  of  a  night.  Yet  it  has 
attracted  iess  general  attention  than  its  real 
merits  and  advantages  deserve,  and  than  would 
have  fallen  to  it,  ha<l  it  stood  apart,  unshadow¬ 
ed  by  a  great  institution  of  learning.  The  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Con.servatory  is  thorough,  and 
adapU'd  to  meet  the  wants  of  all,  even  the 
most  earnest  and  ambitious  students,  while 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  board  is  kept  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  figure.  _ 

The  Hart)ers  have  in  preparation  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  the  poems  of  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son.  A  complete  index  will  be  given. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  Yoke. — Z>r.  Deems  again  in  his  Pulpit. — The 
sun’s  rays  shone  bright  and  hot  on  the  gray  marble 
entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  Mercer 
street,  on  Sunday  morning  last.  Within  it  was  cool 
and  inviting.  A  large  gathering  filled  nearly  every 
seat  at  the  morning  service,  and  in  the  gallery 
could  be  seen  the  round,  cropped  heads  of  a  row  of 
the  children  of  the  half-orphan  asylum.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Deems  had  been  absent  several  Sundays 
travelling  through  the  South  and  West,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  Saturday.  “A  good  many  changes,” 
he  said,  “  have  taken  place  since  I  first  came  into 
this  church  fifty  years  ago,  and  sat  beside  one  of 
the  posts  to  hear  the  preaching.  Nearly  everj’ 
minister  that  was  in  New  York  then  has  gone  now 
— not  one  living,  I  think.  It  does  a  minister  good 
to  go  away  on  a  short  visit,  for  when  he  returns, 
home  has  stronger  attractions  for  him.  I  believe 
I  have  been  in  my  own  pulpit  more  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  fifteen  years  (since  I  iKH-ame  pastor  here),  than 
any  other  minister  in  New  York.  In  my  absence  I 
have  seen  old  friends  and  heard  good  sermons.  1 
have  delivered  eight  disc*ourses  in  twelve  days, 
and  travelled  1,200  miles.” 

Lansinobuboh. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  address¬ 
ed  a  large  audience  on  Sunday  morning  last  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  close  of  his  first  year  with  this 
people.  The  sermon  was  a  concise,  though  full 
and  complete  review  of  the  work  performed  dur¬ 
ing  that  year.  Many  interesting  facts  were  recall¬ 
ed,  and  encouraging  figures  produce«l.  The  church 
membership,  the  pastor  said,  had  been  increased 
by  forty  additions,  twenty-three  upon  profession 
and  seventeen  by  letter.  A  $2000  mortgage  of  long 
standing  had  been  cancelled,  a  deficiency  of  S280 
for  the  current  vear  had  been  made  good,  and  an 
old  floating  indebtedness  of  $900  had  been  entirely 
subscribed  for,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  paid  in. 
In  addition  to  this,  during  the  year,  $943  had  been 
given  to  the  benevolences  and  Boards  of  the  church  ; 
$385  had  been  expended  on  miscellaneous  charities 
at  home ;  while  the  congregaticuial  e.vpenses 
amounted  to  $3822.  These  figures,  Mr.  Townsend 
said,  showed  a  financial  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $1511 ;  an  amount,  of  which  the  pa.stor 
justly  said,  we  have  good  reason  to  be.  protid. 
Separate  and  distinct  from  these  expenditures,  the 
congregation  during  the  pastor's  absence  on  his 
vacation  completely  renovated,  recari)eted,  and 
beautified  the  church  and  chapel,  at  an  atlditional 
expense  of  about  $2000,  $1000  of  which  came  from 
the  disposal  of  certain  church  property,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  made  up  by  private  contributions. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate,  Mr.  Town¬ 
send,  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor,  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  congregation,  eml)0(lj'ing 
the  results  of  his  labors  in  a  very  neatly  i)rinte<i 
manual,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  church.  This  manual  shows  a  calling  list 
of  about  570  names,  including  372  actual  commun¬ 
ing  members.  The  past  j’ear  with  us  has  been  one 
of  great  activitj’  and  thorough  reorganization. 
Adult  Bible  classes,  young  men’s  prayer-nnietings, 
a  choral  union  under  the  direction  of  a  paid  in¬ 
structor,  the  Ladies  Benevolent  Society,  have  all 
been  added  to  the  older  machinery  of  church  work. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
pastor,  the  First  Pn'sbj-terian  Church  shows  evi¬ 
dences  of  unmistakable  growth  and  power.  New 
impulses  are  constantly  being  given  and  receivf'd  ; 
the  rental  of  pews  is  steadily  on  the  increase ;  the 
church  edifice  in  its  new  garb  pr«»sents  one  of  the 
most  attractive  interiors  in  the  Presbyt<*ry ;  and  in 
all  things,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Him  who  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  <'•  T- 

Ellicottville. — The  Rev.  .4.  G.  Daniels  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Auburn  to  Ellicottville,  Cattaraugus 
county,  N.  Y. 

OwASCo. — Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  has  declin»Hl 
a  unaninjous  call  from  the  Presbj'terian  Church  of 
Fulton,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  in  the  pastorate  Rev. 
James  S.  Riggs,  recently  chosen  Professor  of  Greek 
In  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Pennington,  N.  J.,  is  now  the  address  of  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Skillman,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

NEBRASKA. 

Chukch  Ekection. — Nebraska  has  on  her  list 
for  this  season  the  erection  of  some  twenty-five 
new  houses  of  worship  for  her  Presbyterian  fioeks. 

Endicott  .vNi)  Dileek. — Rev.  S.  N.  King  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  work  in  these  churches  with  encourag¬ 
ing  promisi's  of  success. 

Peum  Ckeek.— Rev.  FnHierick  R.  Wotring  has 
been  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in 
this  growing  county  seat. 

Aeexandkia. — The  Presbyterians  have  just  ded¬ 
icated  their  fine  new  church  building  in  this  plac»‘, 
and  like  all  Nebraska  churches,  free  of  debt.  R(‘v. 
George  T.  Crissman  preached  the  sermon. 

Beevidere. — The  new  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  place  was  blown  from  its  foumlation  in  a  n*- 
cent  storm. 

MICHIGAN. 

Battee  Ckeek — A  Church  in  Mourning. — Deatli 
has  taken  two  of  our  elders— first,  Charles  E.  Pow¬ 
ell,  of  heart  disea.se,  suddenly,  without  warning, 
but  all  ready,  for  he  lovtsi  his  Saviour,  and  was  a 
worker  for  His  cause ;  leaving  a  wife  and  son  and 
daughter  young,  who  needeil  his  Christian  teaching 
and  example,  but  the  aftlict<Kl  widow  mounis  as  a 
Christian  should,  saying  “The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Brother  Powell  was  in  middle  life,  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  new  church  (  First  Pres- 
b3rterian),  and  engaged  in  all  Christian  work.  Next, 
our  dear  brother  William  H.  Skinner,  of  kidney  dis¬ 
ease.  Brother  Skinner  had  been  an  office-bearer 
and  hard  worker  from  his  youth  in  every  good 
cause,  ever  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  iifllict- 
ed,  and  rendering  them  substantial  aid ;  a  liberal 
supporter  of  our  new  church  and  all  the  interests 
of  Church  work  at  home  and  abroad.  He  leaves 
us  at  about  seventy  years  of  age.  .4  devoU'd  Chris¬ 
tian  wife  and  five  children  mourn  their  loss,  but 
may  rejoice  in  his  gain.  A  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
|<«ev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  D.D.,  of  Detroit.  They  were 
on  their  way  home  at  the  time  of  his  funeral ;  con¬ 
sequently  were  not  here.  The  funeral  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Profs.  Loba  and  Daniels ;  Prof. 
Loba’s  text,  “  I  have  kept  the  faith.”  Both  speak¬ 
ers  gave  an  admirable  discourse.  An  interesting 
coincidence  occurred  in  regard  to  the  text.  Rev. 
Dr.  Cooper,  on  his  way  from  California,  after  learn¬ 
ing  of  brother  Skinner's  d«*ath,  sent  a  telegram  to 
Prof.  Loba  choosing  the  same  text  and  also  the 
reading  of  the  1st  Psalm,  which  message  Prof. 
Loba  did  not  get  until  after  the  funeral.  Both  of 
these  brethren  were  subscribers  to  The  Evangee- 
IST.  Both  funerals  were  attended  by  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  mourners.  We  as  a  idiurch  by  this  prov¬ 
idence  learn  that  we  must  not  put  our  trust  in  man. 

j.  B.  c. 

Newberry — Church  Dedicated. — The  First  Pre.s- 
byterian  Church  of  Newberry,  in  the  upper  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  was  dedicated  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  6th,  with  appropriate  8er\ices.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  A.  F.  Ash'ey  of  Ishpeming.  The  building  is 
a  very  tasteful  and  elegant  frame  structure,  thirty- 
six  by  sixty-two  feet,  with  cathedral  glass  windows 
and  spire,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3000,  exclusive  of 
price  of  lots,  and  presented  on  dedication  day  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  congregation  by  the  Hon.  John  S. 
Newberry  of  Detroit.  Over  one  hun<lr*Ml  Presbyte¬ 
rian  excursionists  from  St.  Ignace,  Mackinaw  City, 
and  Mackinac  Island,  attended  the  services,  being 
ser^'iKi  to  a  free  ride  over  the  Detroit,  Mackinat;, 
and  Marquette  Railroad.  The  Newberry  Church 
was  organized  in  April,  1883,  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Davies, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  and  has  now 
about  fifty  members.  Mr.  Davies,  speaking  for 
Mr.  Newberry,  handed  over  the  keys  to  the  trus¬ 
tees,  and  appropriate  responses  were  made  for  the 
trustees  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Jenney,  and  for  the  Church 
sod  Presbytery  by  Revs.  J.  Payson  Mills  and  A.  F. 
Ashley.  The  Hon.  Alanson  Sheley  of  Detroit.  Hon. 
W.  O.  Strong,  Land  Commissioner  of  the  Peninsula 
Land  Company,  and  others,  made  brief  congratu¬ 
latory  addreeses,  and  contributed  to  the  parsonage 
fund.'  The  congregation  have  just  subscribwl  $500 
towanls  the  salary  of  their  new  pastor.  Rev.  J. 
Payson  Mills,  and  a  parsonage  is  to  be  built  at 
once  on  lots  donated  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  New- 
beny.  Thus  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  New¬ 
berry,  this  new  church  enterprise  in  the  heart 
of  the  upper  peninsula — fifty-five  miles  from  the 
fitraits  of  Mackinac,  and  midway  between  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior — is  set 
firmly  on  its  feet.  e.  e.  d. 

Sand  Beach,  Mich.,  Aug.  12. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bennington. — The  Second  Church  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  has  given  a  call  to  C.  C.  Kimball,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  lately  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbj'terian 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  under  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson.  The  Second 
Church  of  Bennington  is  one  of  the  leading  chur¬ 
ches  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Order  of  W’obship. — Of  the  350  Congregational 
(churches  in  Massachusetts.  163  have  res(>onsive 
reading  in  some  form ;  in  100  the  people  unite  with 
the  minister  in  nqieating  the  Lord's  I’rajer;  in  65 
there  is  chanting  in  some  fqnii,  gcnerallj'  the 
“  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  and  in  alsiut  a  dozen  the 
Apostles’  Cree<l  is  rejieated. 

Beouehth. — Among  the  be<4u<«ts  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
lard  Dalrymple  of  Charlestown.  Mass.,  an*  $5(KX) 
to  the  Winchester  Home  of  Charlestown,  $5000  to 


the  first  parish  church  of  Charlestown,  $.5000  to  the 
Orthodox  church  of  Groton,  and  $5000  to  the  town 
of  Groton  for  the  public  library  and  the  poor. 

Aebant. — During  the  year  1883  the  people  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  paid 
the  last  dollar  of  a  large  debt  incurreil  in  building 
the  new  church  in  1868-9.  During  the  present 
Summer  the  church  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  painted  inside  and  outside,  the  interior  decora¬ 
tions  having  been  completed  under  the  supei'vision 
of  Messrs.  E.  J.  N.  Stent  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  was  the  first  pastor  of  this 
church,  which  was  organized  in  1850.  Since  1867 
the  Rev.  William  S.  Smart,  D.D.,  has  been  pastor. 

Cgngkegational  Theoeogicae  Seminaries. — 
Hartford  Seminary  will  open  for  the  ne.xt  year  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  11;  Yale,  Thursday,  Sept.  18; 
Oberlin,  Wednesday,  Sept.  17;  Andover,  Thursdaj', 
Sept.  11;  Chicago,  Wednesdaj’,  Sept.  10;  Pacific, 
Monday*,  Sept.  1;  Bangor,  Thursday,  Sept.  11. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Fisk  died  rccentlj’  at  her  home  in 
Middletown,  Ct.,  aged  nearly  90  years.  She  was 
the  wido%v  of  the  first  president  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
L.  Prentiss.  Remarks  were  made  by  President 
Beach,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ree<l,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry 
of  New  York.  Each  of  the  Bj)eakers  stateil  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  attendtHl  a  funeral  where 
there  was  not  a  relative  present.  The  deceased 
was  born  in  Providence  in  1795.  She  came  to  Mid¬ 
dletown  more  than  half  a  century  ago  as  the  wife 
of  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.  She  was  then  beautiful  in 
person,  with  a  superior  education,  well  fitted  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  president  of  this  college. 
“In  a  very  important  sense,”  said  one  of  the 
speakers,  “she  died  when  her  husband  died.  .4f- 
ter  that  the  world  was  changed  to  her.  We  only 
saw  her  on  Sunday  as  she  went  to  church.  She 
was  alwaj’s  heavily  veiletl  when  walking  to  and 
from  the  church,  and  her  house  was  closely  cur¬ 
tained.  She  was  stricken  in  spirit  and  sad  in 
heart.  Soon  after  her  husband's  death  she  buric'd 
her  mother,  and  then  her  only  child.  She  has  liv- 
e<l  a  secluded  life,  but  during  all  these  years  a  few 
intimate  friends  have  calknl  often  and  supj)lied  her 
wants.”  Dr.  Reed  said  that  during  these  forty-five 
years  since  her  husband's  death,  slie  “has  lived 
among  the  8ej>ulchres.”  In  conversation  she  would 
talk  a  few  moments  about  other  matters,  but  al¬ 
ways  si>eak  of  her  husband,  and  wisli  that  she 
might  go  and  be  with  him.  She  lingered  here 
without  a  tie  to  bind  her  to  earth.  .4t  the  time 
she  was  marrietl,  about  seventj’  years  ago.  it  was 
considered  that  she  had  made  a  great  .sacrifice  in 
becoming  the  wife  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter.  Her  parents  were  Episcojialians,  ami  she  was 
discardetl  by  them  when  she  married  Wilbur  Fisk. 
Each  of  the  speakers  tiiouglit  Mrs.  Fisk  might  have 
accomplished  much  more  good  it  she  had  mingleii 
more  with  .society,  and  that  it  slie  could  speak  now, 
she  would  advise  widows  not  to  follow  her  examide 
in  secluding  themselves.  Dr.  Curry  said  :  "  Do  not 
sepulchre  yourself  before  death  calls  for  you.  Tlie 
true  way  to  live,  as  we  grow  older,  is  to  kceji  in 
loving  contact  with  j’oung  j>eople.” 


iHarviaoes. 


Johnson— WiLEARD— In  the  Presbyterian  Chiin  h  in 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  is84,  by  Rev.  Eilward  P.  Willard 
assisted  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Meintire,  the  Rev.  David  S. 
Johnson,  D.D.,  of  8i)ringfleld,  Ill.,  to  .4melia  F.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Henry  Willard. 


DcatDe. 

White— In  Rrooklyn,  Mieh.,  Josiah  .4.  White.  He 
was  tiorn  in  Granville,  W’ashington  (‘ounty,  N.  Y..  re¬ 
moved  to  Brooklyn  in  1835,  was  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  forty-one  years,  a  trustee  forty  years, 
and  a  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  nearly  that  length 
of  time.  He  was  ever  ready  to  help  the  neeily  and  the 
church ;  be  loved  the  doctrines  of  Grace,  and  the  jirae- 
tice  of  piety ;  his  life  was  faithful,  earnest,  and  consist¬ 
ent.  At  the  ripe  age  of  77  years  he  joined  the  assembly 
above,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  his  church  and  home  which 
wiM  i>e  sadly  felt.  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord.”  His  beloved  companion  survives  him. 

Turner — At  her  late  residence  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  of  cancer  in  the  heart,  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Turner. 

In  recording  the  de.ath  of  this  belov'sl  sister,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  mention  some  of  the  many  excellences 
which  marked  her  character  during  the  many  years 
she  lived  and  labored  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Grand  Rapids.  She  was  born  in  Northumberland, 
England,  Aiig.  13,  18Z2,  of  pious  Presbyterian  parents, 
who  emigrated  to  tlio  United  States  when  she  was  but 
three  years  of  age;  and  when  a  child  she  united  with 
the  church  in  which  slie  was  reare<l.  When  young,  she 
was  de[>rived  of  her  husband  by  cholera,  who  left  her 
with  but  scanty  m*‘uns  and  five  young  children.  With 
her  orphan  children  in  18.55  she  came  from  her  home  in 
(\ayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Here 
she  united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
amid  all  the  trials  and  discouragements  through  which 
that  church  has  been  called  to  pass  in  its  early  history, 
in  connection  with  her  husband  (whom  she  married  a 
few  years  afb'r  entering  upon  her  widowhood)  she  was 
a  most  faithful  and  laborious  worker.  When  all  the 
members  but  two  were  about  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
as  hopeless,  and  allow  their  church  edifice  to  lie  sold  on 
the  mortgage  that  enciimliered  it,  she  was  one  of  the 
two  whose  faith  was  unwavering,  and  who  would  not 
surrender.  Again  and  again  she  took  the  subscri[itioii 
paper  and  canvassed  the  congregation  and  the  whole 
community,  and  raised  the  amount  essential  tothesup- 
port  of  her  pastor.  It  is  safe  to  .say  that  had  her  faith 
failed  and  her  efforts  ceased,  the  church  would  have 
become  extinct;  and  until  her  health  failed  she  did 
what  slie  could  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  city,  and 
especially  for  the  beloved  church  where  God  had  cast 
her  lot.  She  gave  freely  of  her  means— yea,  Is'yond  her 
means — for  the  welfare  of  the  church  that  she  loved  so 
well ;  and  not  only  to  tliat  church,  but  to  the  great  work 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  She  died  as  she  lived— 
her  hope  was  in  Christ.  Her  faith  was  strong  and  tri¬ 
umphant  unto  the  end.  Her  life  was  an  cxamile  of  the 
{lower  of  true  religion,  and  her  end  was  {leace. 

H.  H.  N. 


A  tiofld  Opportunity.— a  prumislng  young  man  dcsir. 
ing  to  (luallfy  himself  fortiirlstlau  work  in  his  native  land. 
Bulgaria,  wants  a  home  where  be  can  earn  tils  living  while 
{lerfecttng  himself  In  our  language.  .Address  W.  W.  K.. 
Box  U.'il,  Postoffloe,  New  York  city. 


The  Preabytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  in  the  Preshy- 
U‘rlan  church  of  Somerset  on  Monday,  Seiit.  2‘id,  at  4  P.  M. 

C.  P.  MARVIN,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  its  stated  Fall 
meeting  at  Lyons,  Neb.,  on  Tuewlay,  Se|it.  Kith,  at  71  p.  M. 

J.  A.  HOGD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preabytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Uneida  Castle 
on  Monday,  Seiit.  8th,  at  7'  P.  M. 

D.  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Counril  Bluffii  will  meet  In  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Se{>t.  XI,  1S84.  at  7.:KI  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  wilt  meet  iu  the  First 
Church  of  Genoa,  King’s  Ferry,  on  Tuesday,  Scjit.  Kith,  at 
2  P.  .M.  GEO.  B.  STEWART,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  iu  Grand 
Ra|>ids,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  R.  SL.AGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Osage  will  convene  In  regular 
Fall  session  In  Seilalla.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  71 
P.  M.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Miller  of  Kansas  City  will  {'reach  the 
o{)enlng  sermoa.  The  Presbyterlal  Lailles’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  will  meet  at  the  same  {dace  on  Wednesday. 

D.  SCHLEY  8CHAFF,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  t'hemuug  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Hector,  on  Monday,  Sei't.  loth,  at  3  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lrf>ug  Islaud  will  meet  iu  Setau- 
ket,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  3. 

EPHER  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highlaud  will  meet  In  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Atchison,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2d,  at 
7J  P.  M.  GEORGE  H.AGEMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geuesee  Valley  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  In  the  Cuba  Presbyterian  church,  at 
2  P.  M.,  Sept.  8,  1884.  D.  K.  STEELE.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearuey  will  meet  at  North  Loup 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  9,  1S84.  Train  leaves  Graml  Is¬ 
land  at  9  A.  M.  FRED.  JOHNSTON,  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cievelaud  will  hold  Its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  the  First  Church  of  Northflcld,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M.,  and  be  opened  by  a  sermon  from 
Dr.  G.  L.  Sfilnlng,  the  moderator. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steubeu  will  meet  at  Howard, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  .A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mouroe  will  meet  In  Blissfleld, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  9th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  8.  T.AYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geuesee  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8th.  at  7  P.  M. 

JOS.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Noutheru  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Kimball,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2d,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Oerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sagiuaw  will  meet  at  Ithaca,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  at  7J  P.  M.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Hamden,  on 
Tueaday,  Sept.  9,  at  7J  P.  M.  H.  H.  .ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Altou  meets  In  Collinsville,  III., 
on  Tuesday,  Sefit.  2d,  at  71  P.  M. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vineeuues  will  meet  In  Grace 
Presbyterian  church,  Evaiuivllle,  on  Tuewlay,  Sefit.  9th,  at 
7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  8<x;lety  will  hold  Its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at 
P'lrUi,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ’Jd,  at  7J  P.  M.  For  reduced  rates 
over  the  B.  k  M.  Railroad,  apply  to  the  Stated  Clerk,  giving 
name  of  staUon  at  starting  {loint. 

THOM.AS  L.  SEXTON,  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Wolcott,  N.Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept,  sth,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  on  Tuesday  at  10  A.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  .Moines  will  meet  in  tlska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  on  Tuesilay,  Sejit.  2.  at  7J  P.  M. ;  and  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  business,  will  Introduce  and  consider  sev¬ 
eral  Important  practical  questions. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Ottumwa,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  ’Jd,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 


NotCceSs 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  coliiorteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  lor  these  uses,  are  solicited  Irom  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  .All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
a<idre8eed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINAHT, 

No.  1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sei>t.  17th,  1884. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the 
President’s  room.  No.  1200  Park  .Avenue,  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms 
will  he  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  ol  the  same  day.  The  opening  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  In  the 
Seminary  (“Adams”)  Chapel  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th,  at 
4  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Secretary. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  commence  on  Thursday,  Sept.  18th. 
New  students  will  lx*  matriculated  in  Stuart  Hall.  OraUiry 
at  11  .A.  M.  The  Introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  ou 
Friday,  at  the  same  hour,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge.  Letters  may 
be  addressed  In  the  meantime  to  Dr.  Franels  L.  Patton. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST, 
CHICAGO. 

Next  term  opens  Thursday,  Sei>t.  4,  at  3  P.  M.,  with  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  Marquis. 

i'ull  i-orps  of  Professors.  New  McCormick  Hall,  with 
new  furniture  ami  double  room  for  each  stmlent.  Old 
huildlug  renovated.  Lecture- rooms  enlarged.  Buildings 
heated  throughout  with  steam.  Aid  given  to  needy  and 
deserving  students. 

For  catalogue  ami  other  Information,  address  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  1060  North  Halstcd  street. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

THE  TERM  FOR  ISsI-S.”,  WILL  BEGIN  THE 
nth  OP  SEPTE.MBER  NEXT.  For  (^aUilogue  or 
Information,  address  the  F.ACULTY,  or 

Rev.  .lOII.V  DeWITT,  Walnut  Hills,  Clnelnnatl. 


SUMMER  S(  HGDLS. 

The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy — 1884. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK. 

AfOrsT. 

Wednesday,  20.— Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Professor 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. :  “  Doubt.” 
Thursday,  21. — Wilbur  F.  Tlllett,  .A.M.,  Professor  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  ;  “  The  Concessions  of  the  Unregenerate 
World.” 

Friday. 'J’J.— Herrick  .lohnson,  D.D.,  Professor  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. :  “Philosophical  Topics  and  the 
Puliilt.” 

Satunlay,  23.— Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  Mlch- 
ican  :  "  Caplhil  and  I-abor.” 

Monday,  2.5. — Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  :  The  .Annual  .Address. 

Tuesday, ‘26.— W.  Klrkus.  LL.B.,  Editor  of  the  ”  Literary 
Churchman”;  ’•  Morality  without  Religion  an  Experl- 
ment.”  In  rocuo. 

Wednesday,  ’27.— Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Virginia ;  “  Is  Prayer  Reasonable 
Thursday,  28. — Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.D.,  Professor  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  .Auburn,  N.  Y. :  "Historical  vs.  Critical 
Evidence.” 

Richfield  Springs  is  a  jdace  well  known  as  a  favorite 
Summer  resort.  It  Is  reached  by  rail  from  Utica  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  For  Information  and  special 
terms  ti>  those  attending  the  Summer  School,  address  Mr. 
Uriah  Welch,  New  American  Hotel,  Richfield  S|>riiigs.  N.  Y. 
For  any  Information  In  regard  to  the  .American  Institute  of 
Christian  Phlloso|)hy,  its  monthly  meetltigs,  Its  Winter 
courses,  etc.,  addre.-s 

Mr.  CHARLES  M.  DAVIS.  Secretary, 

4  Wlnthrop  place.  New  York  City. 


"KoUttUs 


mifi 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  {ihosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUP'-ACTURERS  OF 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 

(Formerly  at  686  SroadTiray) 

HAVE  REMOVED  lo 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 

.\KW  YORK. 


$500.00  IN 
GOLD  FREE! 

offer  the  above  amount  of  money  and 
len  Oold  \Vnt<*hf*«/ree  to  the  firrt  12‘i 
pers<4iis  answcTinir  the  followine  Bible  ques¬ 
tion:  HImt  Kiiiit  in  the  Itible  Im  men* 
Uoiiea  RM  havinit  Inid  on  nn  Iron 
BedMtendf  Mention  the  Book.  C'hap- 
ter  and  Verwe* 

The  first  person  anFwerintr  this  question 
or  before  S<q)tcml)er  loth,  will 
receive  S75  in  Kold.  If  we  receive  more 


$20:  eijfhth  $15:  ninth  $10;  tenth  $8: 
eleventh  $0:  twelfth  $4;  thirteenth  $2; 
ten  Toadies*  Gold  Watches  to  the  next  ten 
correct  answers,  and  one  dollar  ea<‘h  lo  the 
next  one  hundred  people  answering  it  car- 
rectly.  If  you  are  not  the  first,  remember 
that  you  may  be  the  fsectmd  or  third,  so  you 
■tand  a  (mem  rhanoe  for  a  laive  priae. 
Each  com|»etitor  must,  in  every  cai«,  (Ncnd 
50  wntN  for  fine  Subarription 

to  THE  HOI  KTOY  KEEHEK  vith| 
their  answer.  This  joamal  Is  a  16  lage 
illustraU-d  Poultry  Pa|ier,  devoted  to  telling 

HIIW  TO  NAliE  POILTRY  P.AV, 

The  regular  snlsscrintion  price  ol  THE 
POl  LTRY  KEEPER  is  ,50  cents  {s»r 
year,  so  you  pay  nothing  additional  for  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  one  of  the  above 
prizes.  The  money  will  be  sent  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones.  TTie  names  of  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  prizes  will  be  given  in  the  paper. 
THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  wiT  tell 
you  bow  to  make$l.(HMi  jwr  year  from  one 
acre  of  land.  Send  your  answer  at  once. 
Don't  wait  Send  money  by  registere,!  let¬ 
ter.  P.  O.  Order  or  postal  note.  Postage 
stamns  taken.  Sample  copy  5  cU.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 

Riuidolph  l!4C*9C'hica#o«  III* 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

5ft  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Binr  AND  Sell  Bilus  gf  Exchange. 

IS.'^UE  CoMMERCI.LL  .4.\D  TRAVELLERS’ 
CiiroiTS,  available  in  all  part.‘?  of  the 
world.  M.vke  Tkllgrai’Hic  Tkaxs- 

FER.'J  OF  NIdNKY  TO  A.ND  FROM  Ei'ROPE. 

Make  Colllcud.vs  iv  all  Foreign 
CoUX'ITUES. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1883. 
Leixier  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1883 . $15,5!2»,.581..54 

INCOME. 

Premiums . $10,727,547.96 

Interest,  Rents  and  Re¬ 
alized  Net  Profit  on  In¬ 
vestments  and  on  Sales 

of  Real  Estate .  2.748.(ai.7’2  13,470,571.68 

$59,000.1.53.’2’2 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  Endow¬ 
ments  .  $3,410,614.97 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values,  and  .An¬ 
nuities .  2,906.999.94 

Discounted  Endowments .  143,4.55.75 

Total  Paid  PoLiry-HoLDlOts .  $6,461,070.66 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000.00 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage 

and  Exchange .  1,019,1.56.66 

General  Expenses .  973,610.06 

State,  County  and  City  Taxes .  107,060.11 

Total  Disbursements .  $S.,567,903.49 

Net  Cash  .Assets,  Dec.  31,  1883 . $,50,4.32,‘249.73 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages. . . . $13,072,941  .’211 

New  York  Real  Estate,  including  the 
Equitable  Buildiug  and  {luronases 

under  foreclosure .  5,819,817.08 

United  States  Stocks,  State  Stocks,  City 
Stocks,  and  Stocks  authorized  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  York .  15,311,91.5.12 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 

(market  value.  $10,698,652.00) .  8,199,000.00 

Real  Elstate  outside  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork,  including  purchases  under 
foreclosure  and  Society's  Buildings 

in  other  cities .  .3,627,.51.5.ti6 

Ca,sh  in  Banks  and  'Trust  Conuianies, 

at  interest* .  .3,979,998.38 

(*  A  large  jxjrtion  of  this  aniouut 
was  in  transit  and  has  been  since  in¬ 
vested.) 

Commuted  Commi.ssions .  112,.54.5.1.5 

Due  from  Agents  oil  aceount  of  ITeni- 
iiims .  278,517.14 

$.50,4.32,219.7:5 

JIarket  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over 

cost .  70.5,6.)3..53 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  aeerueii . . .  4.51,350.44 

Premiums  due  and  in  {irocess  of  col¬ 
lection  ( le.ss  pr(>miunis  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  $’25,.349.00) .  446,125.00 

Deferred  Premiums .  935,‘20:5.00 

Total  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1883 . $.5.3,030, .581. 70 

Total  Liabilities,  including  valuation 
at  POUR  per  cent .  4.3,914,612.4 1 

Total  Undivided  Surplus .  $9,11.5,969.26 

Upon  the  New  York  standard  of  4)4 

per  cent,  interest,  the  Surplus  is _  12,109,7.56.79 

t)f  which  the  proportion  contrihuttHl  (as  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  $6,420,.523.r9. 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (ns  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $.5,689,‘2:«.00 

New  Assurance  in  1883 . . $  81,1’29,756 

Total  Assurance . 275,160,588 

From  the  undivided  surplus,  contributotl  by  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  General  class,  reversionary  dividends  will 
be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium,  to  ordinary  participating  policies.  From 
the  undivided  surplus  contributed  by  policies  in  the 
Tontine  class,  the  amounts  afqilicahle  to  policies 
maturing  within  the  current  year  will  he  dtdy  de¬ 
clared,  as  their  res{)ective  annual  premiums  Is'conie 
due. 

GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS,  I 
J.  G.  VAN  CISE,  f 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  PREsinENT. 

J.,AME8  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Presidest. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2ii  Vice-I’resident. 
WILIXAM  ALEXANDER,  Sechetary 
E.  W.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  .Agencies. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


This  flit  sliows  the  si>leiulid  building  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  Oberlin  Conservato¬ 
ry  of  Music,  the  central  portion  of  which  will  be  ready  for  use  next  New  Year’s.  It  is  built  of 
stone,  and  is  the  innnilicent  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York  city.  When 
coinjileted  it  will  liiive  a  front  of  150  feet  on  Professor  Street  and  120  feet  on  College  Street,  and 
will  be  the  finest  building  ever  erected  exclusively  for  the  uses  of  a  School  of  Music.  It  will 
contain  ample  accommodations  for  the  Conservatory  in  the  way  of  offices,  library,  lesson  and 
practice  rooms,  be-sides  u  line  Concert  hall,  and  will  be  heated  by  Steam  and  supplied  with  an 
Elevator. 

The  attention  of  Music  Students  is  invited  to  the  unequalled  combination  of  advantages 
offered  at  this  Conservatory :  (1)  Its  work  is  carried  on  in  a  preeminently  religious  atmosphere. 
Its  Teachers  are  all  Christian  men  and  women,  who  believe  that  the  highest  attainments  in 
^Insic  need  not  and  should  not  be  purchased,  as  they  too  often  are,  with  a  lapse  from  good  hab¬ 
its,  or  the  loss  of  Christian  faith.  (2)  Its  instruction  is  of  the  most  thorough  sort.  It  aims  to 
give  that  broad  and  substantial  culture  in  Music  whicli  goes  mneli  further  than  the  mere  ability 
to  sing  a  song  or  thrum  an  instrument.  (3)  Its  charges  are  very  low.  The  entire  expenses  of  a 
Student  for  a  College  year  need  not  exceed  $300  or  $350,  and  witli  careful  economy  may  be 
brought  still  lower.  (4)  Those  wlio  wish  to  give  only  a  jiart  of  their  time  to  Music,  are  able  to 
imrsne  special  studios,  under  the  liest  of  teachers,  in  any  of  tlie  otlier  departments  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Over  four  hundred  Students  were  in  attendance  at  this  Conservatory  last  year,  and  it  has 
more  applications  every  year  for  tcacliers,  organists,  etc.,  than  it  can  till  from  graduates.  The 
Fall  term  licgius  Tuesday,  Sept.  It!,  1SS4.  For  Catalogues  and  fuller  particulars,  address 

Prof.  F.  13.  RICE,  Director,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


c 


ilTiGA  L.4KK  .’NILITARY  AUAIIEMV,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  a.  I’LINT,  Principal. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Piiblieatioii’s 

LATEST. 


SUNSHINE  MARY. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

lOnio.  lllufitriited.  Price . 


HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  REV.  T.  S.  CHILDS.  D.D, 

ISiiio.  Price . ,'jO  C'eiita. 

POCKET  SYSTEM  OP  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  REID. 

lOino.  Price . $I.OU. 

THEIS  MAERIED  UVES. 

BY  IXIUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

I’/iino.  Price . Sl.-4.-1. 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MRS.  JENNIE  M.  1).  CDNKLIN. 

I’Zino.  Price . St.'-J-Y. 


TSTew  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Two  Toliiine.,  I’Zino,  Price . St.-A.-)  eucli. 

SPENCER’S  SERMONS. 

BY  REV.  1.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volume.,  I’Jmo.  Price,... $1,14.5  each. 


Afifiress  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bu.ine..  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  &  DRX'MMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


By  Rev.  .1.  Sanderson,  D.D.,  In  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Ainerlean  Progress.  A  .tiindard  work.  Illustrated. 
5.50  |>p.,$2.  Also,  The  Lite  |OR)  and  Times  of  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks.  By  T.  E.  Willson,  Eilltorlal  Staff  N.  Y. 
World.  .548  |)p.  Illustrated,  $2.  Iak-Ii  outfit  .50e.  To  Amenta 
only,  iMiok  and  outfit, »2.  A|i|ilyatii|  I.'VL’I  A  V  Ik 
onee.  E.  B.  Trent,  Pub.,  New  Vt)rk.  f  UjIjAaI  If 

Good  Pay  for  Aifeiit..  SlOO  to  $400  per  month 
made  .ellln|{  onr  fine  Book.  &  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C,  McCurdy  Hi  Co.,  Phlladel|ibta,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


CHARLIKR  INSTITUTE.  N.  Y.  Uilj. 

108  West  50th  St. — On  UenfrnI  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  boys  and  young  men  from  7  to  ‘20. 

Reopens  September  2;td,  1884. 
noth  comineneemeiit,  June  1.5th.  1885. 

Over  2,0IK)  pupils  i;re|>nred  forColleges,  SelenlificSehools, 
and  Business. 


RUTGERS  FENIALE  COLLEGE, 

63  West  6Sth  St.,  IToTir  Torh  City. 

A  chartered  College  with  full  elassleal  or  modern  course 
and  degrees.  Especial  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  preparatory  classes.  Siicplal  courses.  Boarding 
de(>artmeiit.  Term  opcks  Se{>t.  24th. 

S.  D.  BURCHARD.  D.D.,  President. 


mf  HS.  SVLVANUS  REKO'S  Boarding  and  Day 
iVM  School  for  Young  Ladies,  6  and  8  East  Fifty- 
third  Street,  New  York 

Beat  Professional  talent  In  all  classes.  Si)eclal  students 
a<Imltted.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Primary  and  Pre- 
parat<>ry  classes  se(mrnte.  French  the  language  of  School. 
Full  course  In  German,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

That  she  may  he  enabled  to  give  more  of  her  own  time 
to  class-rofims,  Mrs.  Reed  will  be  aided  by  Miss  Meta  D. 
Huger,  well  known  an  a  successful  and  sympathetic  edu¬ 
cator,  and  a  woman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  exalted 
(irluclples. 


R.  PI.V.VEO’S  FA.5I1LY’  SCHOOL  for  lO  BOYS, 
Grcciivrich,  Conn.,  i)repares  for  college  or  business. 
Able  assistants.  Location  noted  lor  beauty  and  health¬ 
fulness.  Terms  moderate. 


MISS  CHISHOLM’S 

15  East  Sixty-finh  St.,  New  York, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  ‘49th. 
Boys  class  separate.  Circulars  on  application. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LESZan  TITZVEZISZT?, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULBICH,  Principal. 


POl'GHKeEPNIE  FFJfALE  ACADEMY.  Rev.  D. 

G.  Wright,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  The 
48th  year  commences  Sept.  10,  1884.  Patrons  are  assured 
home  comforts,  (wirental  discipline,  and  thorough  work  for 
their  daughters.  For  circulars,  address 
Rev.  D.  G.  WRIGHT,  8.T.D.,  Rector,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Poughkeepsie  (M.  y.)  .Military  institate. 

Numbers  limited.  Send  for  circulars  with  terms, 
studies,  and  references.  Dr.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Pr4ncl|>al. 


Ossining  Institute  Sing  Sing,  .\'.  Y.  Best*  a<lvan: 

tagps  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  ami  Modern  Ivin- 
guagps.  Charges  motlerate.  0{<en8  Heju.  16th. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Prinripal. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 


136  East  ISth  Street,  New  York, 

I 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  i>ublic  tbaton  October  Ist,  1884, 
she  will  he  iirepared  to  receive  Into  her  homo  two  young  1 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the  j 
same  time  affording  them  tho  advantages  of  the  city,  and  ; 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  Intluence  of  a  French  j 
Christian  home.  I 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  “  Tunnersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,”  till  8<*l>temher  15th;  after  that  date  Mile,  de  j 
Janon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  i)arent8  who  may  desire  1 
a  i)ersoiinl  Interview.  I 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan.  Tho  thirtieth  annual  session 
will  oi)en  Sei)t.  3,  1884.  Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  Cata¬ 
logues,  aiiply  to  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  HD  TODRG  UDIES, 

:40’47  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  preparatory  and  other  departments.  Apply  for 
circulars  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cordelia 
BBiTriNoiiAM,  PrlncliMils,  or  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wnnamnker,  of  tho  Board  of  Advisers. 


MISS  E.  ELIZAKETH  DANA 

Re-opens  the  Seminary  at  Morristown.  New  .Jersey,  Sep¬ 
tember  17th.  Resident  native  French  teachers.  Superior 
teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  .Art  U'aeher, 
G.  H.  Mcl'/ord,  A.N.A.  Hoard,  and  tuition  In  English  and 
French,  $.500  i)er  annum.  Clrculifrs  on  a|>plicatlon. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SINCi  SING,  JV.  Y. 

Ro-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  17th.  Address 
Rev.  1).  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


SEIHaVlUK  INSTITUTE. 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  select  tamlly  school  for  Isiys.  Address 

H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  lloston.  Mass. 

Family  and  Day  Schotil.  Full  corps  of  Teachers  and  Ix'c- 
turers.  The  Thirty-first  Year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Oct.  1, 
1884.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT,  A.M.,  69  Chester  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  tho  highest  rank.  Students  receive  tho  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  i>lea8ant  associations  of  a 
Christian  homo.  It  has  a  su|>orlor  College  Coarse  of 
Stufly,  also  Kclectic  and  Classiral  Preparatory  dc- 
{lartments,  wltli  oxcei>tlonal  advantages  In  Music  anil  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  ftttoil 
up  with  all  niiMlern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  largo  (lossenger  Klevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IIIVEBVIEW  ACADEMY, 

PDUGilKKFPNIF,  X.  Y. 

Fils  for  any  CoUrge  or  (lorrmmenl  Academy:  tor  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  II.  S.  ofileer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Springfield  Cadet  Hlfies. 

UTIS  BISBKK,  President. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  begin  Its  .50tli  year  SoiiteinlMir  10.  Fine  library,  labo- 
I  ratory,  observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction, 
i  Best  of  home  inlluoiices.  Send  for  circular  to 
I  Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


THE  SOMERVILLE  SEMINARY. 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHIXIL  FOU  YOUNtI  LADIES  AND 
MI88FS,  Somerville,  Somerset  county,  N.  J.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  location.  Reopens  Sejit.  17.  Miss  Emma  L.  Pah- 
sons  and  Miss  LAUKA  H.  LE  FEVKE,  Prlncliials. 

nrTTP  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Stamford,  Ct.,  on 

DC  I  Iu  Prospect  Hill,  outside  the  village:  very  healthy. 
46th  year  begins  He|)t.  Id.  Prepares  Isiys  for  college  or 
business.  For  particulars  send  for  catalogue. 

CQCn  Per  year.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Robert’s  West  Side 

UUUU  IU  U^UU  Seminary, 2132  7th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Renutiful 
location.  English,  French.  Gernmn,  Music,  Painting. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 

Saratoga  Springs,  IV.  Courses  of  Instruction  with 
eleven  Teachers.  Address 

CHARLES  F.  DUWD,  A.M.,  President. 

OOTTAaS  SEMUTART, 

Clinton,  IV.  For  Young  Ijidles.  GimmI  home,  thorough 
culture.  $2.5(1  a  year.  0|iens  Sept.  Kith. 

Rev.C.  W.  HAWLEY,  A.M.,  Princl{)al. 


ADEIjBEKT  college 

of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  11th.  Entraneo  Examina¬ 
tions,  Hei)t.  9th  ami  10th.  Addn^ss,  CAllUOLL  CUTLKU,  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Green  S|irtng,  O.  Year  oi>enH  Aug.  18th.  Address,  Rev. 
J.  H.  AXTELL. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

!  At  Hudson,  O.  Year  opens  Stqd.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
;  Hohaht.  Both  these  aeiwlemles  are  iirei)aratory  to  the 
I  ('x>llegt!. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 
j  Full  (kiLi-niiATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  Music  and  Art.  I/ieation  unsuri>aHHud  for  beauty  and 
!  Healthfulness.  Hesston  begins  Septemi>nr  10,  INSA.  Send 
I  for  catalogue.  E.  8.  FHI8UEE,  D.D.,  President. 


AUBURN 


Theological  Seminary. 

The  term  oiiens  Sei)t.  .3.  1884.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the 
Rev.  James  Stevenson  Riggs  will  he  Inaugurah'd  Ad¬ 
junct  Professor  of  Bihileal  Greek.  For  a  «atalogue  or  In¬ 
formation  concern  ing  the  Seminary,  address  WILLIS  ,1. 
BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Farully,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ARIETTA  COLLEGE 


M  . . - 

*  *  *  In  successful  operation  forty-nine  years.  Two 
courses  of  study — tho  Classleal  and  tho  Phllosophleal, 
which  omits  Greek.  Deserving  students  ald(*d  by  Seludar- 
shljjs  and  In  other  ways. 

MARIETTA  ACADEMY  i>repares  for  College  ami  for 
business.  Fall  term  begins  Sefit.  lllh.  Address  the  PRES¬ 
IDENT  or  the  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Academy. 

LAJ  AYETTE  COLLETilE, 

EASTOIV,  PKIVXA. 

Rev.  Jas.  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  Preslilenl.  Four  courses 
of  study:  ClaHsiral,  Mcientlfle.  Terhnical,  and  Post 
Graduate.  Fall  Term  begins  Thursday,  Septem¬ 
ber  lltli.  Examinations  for  admission  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  previous.  For  catalogue  a<ldress 

S.  L.  FISLER,  A.M.,  Secretary. 


B('tti(‘  Stuart  liistitut(‘, 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

Seventeenth  annual  session.  The  course  Is  full,  besides 
which  thorough  instruction  is  given  In  the  Modern  I.aii. 
gunges,  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Elocution.  This 
school  affords  a  home  in  comfort,  i>rotectloii,  ami  social 
culture.  For  catalogues  a{)ply  to 

Mrs.  M.  MCKKE  HOMES. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Roys. 

Thorough  {ire|>aration  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso- 
luKdy  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  tho  moat 
refined  surrouiidliigH.  Hlglu'st  referenc«(S  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  11.  ROO'T,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


R 


YE  ME.1liIVAKY,  RYE,  XEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MILS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  three  Courses.  ACAIkEM  Y,  Cloaslcaj 
and  English.  Brpmtrt  reduced.  FERRY  HALL,  thorough 
Course  for  Young  I..adles.  0|)en8  Sept.  10. 

Rev.  1).  8.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  lAke  Forest,  III.,  ProsldenL 


CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

aR-A.MMAIl  BCHOOL, 

For  Youner  lAen  a&A  S078. 

Entalillshed  1813.  Lueatlon  healthiest.  Proparest  or  Co 
lege  and  biisl ness.  Huccessliil.  Oiions  Sept.  A,  For  Iu 
Information  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Prln 
ripal,  Clinton,  Uneida  Co.,  N.  Y, 

SZVZITITT  SCSOOL  OF  YALE  OOLLZOE. 

PRF2SI  DENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PKOFEHHOHH  AND  INHTRUCTOHH :  George  E.  Day,  Jle.bre.w  and 
0.  T.  Hililical  Theology  ;  Samuel  Harris,  .'fystematic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  History;  Timothy  Dwight,  New 
Testament  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barl8)Ur,  .Voerwi  Rhetoric;  .lohn  B. 
Russell,  N.  T.  HihUral  Theology ;  Mark  Bailey,  Elocution. 
SPECIAL  LIXTTUKEBH:  Henry  M.  Storrs  (on  /’reaching),  John 
Hall,  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Edward  J.  Phel|>s,  N.  J.  Burton,  Geo. 
T.  Dadd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open,  on  «M)ual  terms,  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with  tho  |>rivlleges 
of  the  University.  Stisslon  begins  8e|>t.  18.  For  catalogue 
and  conditions  of  admission  to  Oraduate  or  Fourth  Year 
Class,  apply  to  Prof.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  New  Haven, Conn. 


SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

MI$$E$  GRAY  AND  POND. 

56  Farrar  Street,  Detroit,  Mirli. 

A  Family  and  Day  School  of  limlte<l  number.  Ten  young 
ladles  admitted  into  the  family.  Sch(8)l  will  re.oi>en  Sept. 
17th.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


FOSTER  SCHOOL, 

CLIFTON  SPIUNOS,  N,  Y. 

The  Ninth  Year  will  commence  Seiitember  17th.  For 
Ijidles  only.  GEORGE  IXXlMIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY 


CHE.STER.  23d  year  oi-ens  Sept.  HI.  NLH  A.5I1  I'OSTLV 
Hi  ILDIXIN.  SI  PEKIOK  KOUIPJIENT.  A  Military  Col¬ 
lege.  Departments  In  Cfvll  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Classics,  and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


G 


RANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

North  Granville,  N.  Y.  (30  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 
EMERSON  O.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E..  Principal. 


Rockland  college,  nyack-on-thf^hudson. 

Preparatory  and  Business  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
Course  for  Ladles.  S|>eclal  advantages  In  Art.  A  (Hjpular 
school  at  {Kipular  rates.  Send  for  new  catalogue.  .  Next 
year  ojiens  Sept.  10.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  ITlncIi)nl. 


No/< 


mIxuI 


Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  For  clreulars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


or/AusiOy 

JYaiiUi^Sipe  Sofim 
niB  REW  KRGLARO 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Famishes  nneqaaled  fkellltiea  for  Instmetloo 
In  Plano, Uriran,  violin,  Voice  put  Orchestral 
Instruments,  snd  Tuning.  In  the  ART  De¬ 
partment  for  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling  an'l  Portrait¬ 
ure.  In  Modern  LAIVGDA.GES.  German,  Fynch 
nnd  Italian,  with  the  bestnattvs  teachers.  In  English 
Branches, Common  and  Higher.  In  the  Collcae 
ofOKATORY  In  Vocal, Techniqne,  Elocnllon,  Kii^ 
t'lriurd  Oratory.  Porengtc  anil  Lyric  Art.  In  the  BiKW 
IIO.HEcxcoUent  board  and  nicely  fnrnlshod  rooms, 
with  light,  beat .  etc.,  can  he  had  from  $4.5  to  $75  per  term 
of  ten  weeks.  Tuition  from  $5  to  $29  for  ten  weeks  in 
rlames  of  four.  Private  l.e«.aons  In  any  Department. 
New  Calen-ln''.  beaullfiilly  niilstrate<l  sent  free. 
FALL  TERM  hegluaSept.  lltli,  1881. 

K.  TOCItJEE,  Director.  Franklin  Sq.,BnstaaT 


WABASH  UHfiliKVil*’  <-RAWF0RD8V1LLE,  IND.  Excellent  advantages  for  classical,  Solenunc, 

and  PreparaUiry  education.  The  Museum  r,f  Natural  History  oomidetefi,  with 
lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  large  Illustrative  collections.  Libraries  43,000  Vols.  Ixi<»tion  beautiful  and  healthful 
Term  begins  Se|>t.  10th.  Second  term -Ian.  7th,  1885.  Third  term  March  ;tOth.  For  catalogues  arldress 

JOKEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 

The  university  of  WOOSTER  <-l'''‘’"''“'P‘'"lo*tiideiils  of  either  oex.  Over  500 

■  Ik  UI1I  I  I  ur  HUUO  I  tn.  . lame.  Collegiate  department  lully 

e<inippe<l.  Slainlaril  of  .Undy  rank,  with  tlie  tirxt.  .Moilern  LaiigiiaKes  tlioroughly  tanght.  Pre¬ 
paratory  Deiiartment  roniliieled  by  pt  rinuiienl  leui  her..  Enihraee.  all  priiiiarv  .ludle.,  Phy.iral 
Culiure  t,y  .Mililary  Drill  and  Gyniiia-inni.  hi  usical  Ikepartiiient  under  rharge  of  Karl  Merx.  A  thor¬ 
ough  education  to  Ist  obtained  at  .mall  expenw.  Send  for  a  ralalogne.  Fall  Term  opens  Sent.  17. 
Adfiress  the  I’KKSIDICNT.  or  .IDHN  McCLKLLAN,  Treasurer,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

F K.M Ala K  SKMIN AKY.'SS,”  5^'i” 

OLD 


STEUBENVILLE 


tNLCSHING  INSTITUTE,  Fln.hlng,  N.  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Boys.  Opens  Sept.  16th.  Address 

E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


Opens  Sept. 

VL'VV  Buildings,  Furniture,  |  Send  for 
e*l>erlenec.  ..viaTT  Methmls,  Management.  |  CATALOGUE. 
Liberal  or.urse  of  study.  Art  and  Mi  sic  thoroughly  taught.  Instruction  adapted  lo  inrlivldual  needs.  Generous  table- 

h/irrifh  romftirtfl  •  tlOAUIlflll  .  w.a.ala-.aaa.S.r.  Sa.^^a.  «.  ..  ....aa.  ■ _  * 


home  comforts ;  hCAlthful  lo<.:atiOD  ;  Christian  oversight;  m<slcrate  terms.  Hend  for  catalogue. 

j.  W*  WIGHTaMAlV,  U.D.,  Frlncl|i«l,  MeubenTllle,  Ohio. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1884. 


“SPOILS  ”  SYSTEM  OF  THE  PBOHIBITIOS  tf  *lt 

PARTY. 

Dear  Erangelint:  I  have  just  returned  from  FAITH. 

Hemlock  Lake,  where  it  was  my  good  fortune  A  little  child  went  .singing  tlirougli  a  wood 


to  learn  something  personally  of  the  Prohibi-  “The  world  is  beautiful,  and  God  is  good  ! 

..  1  .  » XI  X  i-x:  1  Fair  was  the  morn,  and  sweet  the  ringing  voice 

tion  element  of  the  present  political  campaign,  iigt,.„prs  to  n^oice. 

Your  columns  have  been  quite  generous  in  The  wild  birds  lieard  and  piped  a  merrier  strain  ; 
discussing  the  characters  of  the  two  leading  The  brooks  sung  oyer  the  jiretty  words  again, 
nominees  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  two  par-  blades  and  little  flovve^  along  the  ground 


TWO  BOOMS.  before.  Something  hung  on  the  wall  whiidi 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE.  Lad  iiot  luiiig  there  before,  and  she  turned  the 

‘  Such  a  pretty,  pretty  room !’  ^  *  ,  •  x  ox-  \ 

T  xxi  T  .  i.  ,  .  j  X  .  •  \Vas  it  the  coveted  picture?  No, she  never 

Little  Miss  J.essie  walked  in  and  out,  adiinr-  Grandpa  wanted  to  get  it  for  her,  but 

ing  everything  in  It,  and  thinking  herself  the  mamma  would  not  have  the  full  blessedness  of 

most  fortunate  little  girl  in  the  world.  And  her  self-denial  spoiled.  She  read  in  letters  of 

surely,  if  a  cunningly  fitted  up  room  could  make  soft  coloring  the  words  :  ,  , 

,  °  ^  ‘  Inasmuch  as  ve  did  it  unto  one  ot  the  least 


her  so,  she  was  so. 


Nodded  in  soft  approval  of  the  sound  ;  [stirred,  Blue,  blue  everywhere  just  the  shade  of  blue  Standard. 


of  tht'se  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me. — The 


ties  which  they  represent.  But  there  are  oth-  -wjjiie  countless  leaves,  bv  those  swe<H  accents  that  matched  her  bright  eyes  and  contrasted 
er  parties  and  other  nominees.  Theone  whmh  Thrilled  witli  re.sponsive  gladness  as  thi^-  heard.  ^.^rls,  though  to  do  her  justice, 

perhaps  stands  third  in  rank,  and  in  my  judg-  It  seemed,  in  truth,  that  all  things  understood  .  x,  ,  x  xi  .  .  i 

ment  first  in  the  importance  of  the  issue  it  The  world  was  beautiful,  and  God  was  good.  Jessie  never  thought  ot  that,  for  she  was  not  a 

pre.sents,  is  the  Prohibition  partv,  with  Mr.  St.  The  day  wore  on,  and  still  that  happy  child  '’iin  f  t  ^  m 

Trthn  ita  ebi(xf  nr.min»e  Will  von  nllnw  a  Chanted  her  iiioniing  anthem  ill  the  wild.  walls  and  the  knots  of  .satin  nbbon  which  held 

John  for  its  chief  nominee.  >>  ill  you  allow  a  _  Vvi'-ntiH-Ux.  ,-xvi.xa  I»ce  .tIqiI  no  the  nictnres  iust  as  she  liked  evervthiTUT  else 


pre.sents,  is  the  Prohibition  partv,  with  Mr.  St.  The  day  wore  on,  and  still  that  happy  child 
John  for  its  chief  nominee.  Will  you  allow  a  her  moniing  anthem  in  the  wild 

.  ,  .  X  X  But  by-and-by  the  voice  became  less  glad, 

little  space  in  your  columns  for  comment,  not  by-and-by  the  rosy  face  grew  sad ; 

Ufxin  the  merits  of  the  issue  or  the  i>ersonal  And  all  at  once  with  weariness  o'ercome. 
character  of  the  candidates,  but  upon  what  And  longing  for  the  tender  (-are  of  home, 

seem  to  me  to  be  irr-ive  obiections  to  the  meth-  The  little  wanderer,  trembling  and  dismayed, 
secern  to  me  to  ne  grate  oujeciions  to  tne  mein  lonesome  glade. 

■ods  of  the  Prohibition  campaign.  The  plan  of  .  „  . 

A.I  X.  A  I  Ax.  When  there  at  last  Lv  anxious  seekers  found 

the  managers  seems  to  be  to  hold  can  i  -  e  -  gjumijering  exhausted  on  the  mos.sy  ground, 

ings  in  various  places,  and  thus  present  the  And  gently  lifted  into  loving  arms, 
cause  and  the  candidates  before  the  people.  At  once  forgetting  all  her  late  alarms. 

Our  Methodist  brethren  claim  to  have  found  At  once  forgetting  weariness  and  pain, 

camp-meetings  wholesome  and  profltablt  ,  so  softlv  sung,  while  borne  from  out  tlie  wood, 
that  question  need  not  be  raised,  though  many  ••  The  world  is  beautiful,  and  God  is  good  !  ’’ 
are  not  quite  satisfied  concerning  it.  childhood's  happv  dav- 

But  our  Prohibition  party  goes  farther,  and  could  we.* in  later  yeai-s,  but  bi<l  it  stay  ! 
insists,  by  an  admission  fee,  that  the  iieople  to  We  tread  at  morn  the  devious  path  of  life, 
whom  the  cause  and  candidates  are  presented  its  early  hours  with  sw-ectne.s.>»  rite. 

,  ,,  ,  .X  XT  1  X  •«  XI  But  by -and-bv  the  fairy  prosis'cts  cliiiiige. 

shall  pay  for  it.  Now  what  if  the  announce-  And  by-and-by  tlie  scene  grows  wild  ami  strange 


ment  of  a  Republican  or  Democratic  mass- 
meeting  should  include  a  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  sfieeches? 


Then  worn  and  sad  and  frightened  by  lln>  ear 
The  pain,  tin*  sorrow,  every  heart  must  bear, 
AVe  sink  lieneath  the  burden  of  tin*  day. 

.4iid  have  no  longer  strengtli  or  faith  to  say. 


At  once  we  see  that  the  aims  of  the  proi>oscd  as  said  the  litth*  child  in  tnmtful  moo.l 


meeting  w'ould  be  defeated  at  the  very'  outset, 
except  iierhaps  its  aim  at  the  spoils.  And  yet 
this  is  the  plan  of  the  Prohibition  party  in 
Western  New  York.  It  invariably  charges  an 
admission  fee  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  its 
arguments  and  its  candidates.  To  me  this 


•The  world  is  beautiful,  and  God  is  good  !” 

— Eni<*llni>  Slierniiia  Snillli  In  Hean'  .leurniil. 


THE  TURCOMAN  COUNTRY. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

If  you  will  look  on  the  large  map  of  Asia, 


with  her  flowing  curls,  though  to  do  her  justice,  MEADOW  TALK. 

T  •  XI  1  X  x-  XI  X  »  1  X  A  bumble-bee.  yellow  as  gold. 

Jessie  never  thought  ot  that,  for  she  was  not  a  ^at  perched  on  a  red-clover  top. 

v.ain  child.  She  liked  the  dainty  tinting  on  the  When  a  grasshopper,  wiry  ami  old, 

walls  and  the  knots  of  satin  ribbon  which  held  Came  along  with  a  skip  and  a  hop. 

up  the  pictures,  just  as  she  liked  everything  else  “  Good  morrow,”  cried  he,  “  Mr.  Bumble-bee ! 

which  was  tasty  and  sweet,  and  she  took  de-  A'ou  seem  to  have  come  to  a  stop.” 

light  in  the  mirror,  not  because  it  reflected  her  “  \Vc  people  that  work.” 

little  self,  but  because  it  was  so  gracefully  drap-  Said  the  bee  witli  a  jerk, 

ed  by  soft  gauze  held  up  by  a  chubby  little  ”  Find  a  benefit  .sometimes  in  .stopping ; 

hand  and  arm.  She  used  to  fancy  tluat  the  Gidy  insects  like  you, 

owner  of  the  hand  and' arm  was  hiding  behind  Who  have  nothing  to  do, 

the  mirror,  and  might  at  any  moment  peej)  out  “P  perpetual  hopping. 

at  her  with  a  merry  smile,  or  drop  down  upon  The  grasshopper  paused  on  his  way, 

her  the  handful  of  gauze.  And  thoughtfully  hunched  up  his  knees ; 

The  little  lassie  sat  down  in  a  fancy  chair  and  “  Why  trouble  this  sunshiny  day,” 
studied  the  bouquets  on  the  blue  carpet,  then  the  Quoth  he,  ••  with  reflections  like  these  V 
delicate  tracerv  of  ferns  and  forget-me-nots  on  ^  G-fvde  for  \vhicli  I  was  made ; 

the  basin  and  pitcher.  "  ^  Le  wise,  bumble-bees. 

‘  Y'es,  everytliing  about  it  Is  pretty,  but — if  I  There's  a  time  to  be  sad, 

only  had  that  idcture  to  hang  in  it !’  -And  a  time  to  be  glad  ; 

Poor  Jessie  was  already  beginning  to  find  out  A  time  both  for  working  and  stopping ; 
that  few  people  in  this  world  are  ever  satisfied.  >nt*n  to  make  money, 

It  was  a  picture  of  Christ  blessing  little  chil-  r  or  you  to  make  honey, 

dren  which  she  had  seen  in  a  store.  She  had  “«th.ng  but  Lopinng.^^^^^^^ 

l)t*en  charmed  by  the  expression  of  loving  gen-  - - 

tlcness  which  the  artist  had  thrown  into  the  MUMMY  CROCODILES. 

I'aci*  of  the  [Master,  and  with  the  tender  child  gy  ebnest  inoersoll. 

faces  which  looked  up  to  Him.  t  „  x  ^  x  •  •  x  x-  xi 

‘  I  .lo  believe  it  would  help  me  to  be  a  good  1“  Egypt  in  ancient  times  the 

girl  every  single  day  of  inv  life,’ she  said  sdiak-  ^^odilcs  o  the  Nile  were  held  sacred,  and 
ing  her  head  very  gravely  at  the  remembrance  bands  of  priests  to  conduct  their  woiship. 
of  the  sweet  thoughts  which  always  came  into  ?  ^  said  to  ha\e  bt^un  in  the 


her  little  heart  at  sight  of  the  picture.  ,  »  i  “  ■  i  *  i-i  i  i  x  i 

But  mamma,  when  told  of  her  great  desire  ^Linger  of  diowniug  by  a  crocodile  winch  took 
for  it,  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  in-  biui  upon  its  back  and  set  him  lately  ashore, 
diligence  even  in  the  case  of  this  her  one  little  J^If'aes  was  the  most  ancient  ot  the  Egyptian 
damditer  kings,  and  is  siqiposed  to  have  lived  three 

•Yon  biive  a  beaiitifiil  room  without  it.  ilear.  thousand  (>r  moie  yeais  ago,  so  that  it  wouhl 


fact  that  King  Menes  was  preserved  when  in 


plan  not  only  defeats,  in  great  measure,  the  you  will  seen  strip  of  land  lying  east  of  the 
aims  of  the  campaign,  but  reflects  upon  the  Pasinan  Sea,  which  is  called  lurcoman.  Iroin 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  partv.  It  what  we  read  in  a  book  entitled  “  Story  of  the 


diligence  even  in  the  case  of  this  her  one  little 
daughter. 

•  You  have  a  beautiful  room  without  it,  dear. 


OIUAA-All-Y  CAIAVA  XTCAA  Vri  I,  I'UliV.  A.  X  •  XVll  lltV  »  X-  CV  AA  VCH4  Xl  A  l  VTAX&A'./UC  IX,  VAAXAA.  .  ..^*.1  llj.  x  1 

looks  in  the  direction  ot  a  -‘siKiils”  svstem.  ^lorv,”  by  Edmond  O’Donovan,  we  conclude  i  iiave  spent  as  much  inonoj^  on  it  lus  I  think  I  Jnnbnf  ^ 

A  few  iK^rsons,  judging  from  my  single  oppor-  that  the  iR*ople  who  live  there  are  a  strange  ought  to,  and  I  fancy  it  will  do  you  just  as  ^  At  riieto^ 

tunity  to  observe,  are  making  a  financial  sue-  s«‘t  of  folk.  What  would  our  boys  do  if  tliey  much  good  to  try  how  good  you  can  be  without  nourished  a  sort  of  pet  crocodile 

cess  of  introducing  temperance  into  politics,  lived  in  a  land  where  they  were  not  allowed  to  »  *his -i  much  les.s  nleasant  w-iv  i>iiiii*‘‘t  *Suchu.s,  which  was  fed  upon  bread. 

But  further  than  that,  a  iiarty  which  proceeds  whistle  ^  Y’et  in  that  country  there  is  such  a  wisolv  made  up  her  little  mind  to  give  up  Lesh,  and  wine  ofl'ered  to  it  by  strangers.  It 
upon  such  a  plan  must  make  but  little  pro-  superstition  about  whistling,  that  nobody  thinking  about  it.  But  just  as  she  was  begin-  'vas  preserved  in  a  particular  lake,  and  whilst 
gress.  Its  cause  and  its  candidates  must  be  to  indulge  in  it.  When  Mr.  O’Donovan  to  fin.l  that  she  could  take  in  the  siiirit  of  tb*?  pneste  would  approach  the  aiu- 

*  .  .  ..  «.nc  in  ..n,l  l.n.l  l,i<  l . .Of.. 1  ........  ,.,,.11  „nin„  vni.nrl  O.  lllal,  0  )011  itS  lllOUtll,  and  PUt  tllO  tood  WltllUl 


upon  such  a  plan  must  make  but  little  pro-  superstition  about  whistling,  that  nobody  thinking  about  it.  But  just  as  she  was  begin-  'vas  preserved  in  a  piirticuhir  lake,  mid  whilst 
gress.  Its  cause  and  its  candidates  must  be  to  indulge  in  it.  When  Mr.  O’Donovan  to  fin.l  that  she  could  take  in  the  si.irit  of  .*5  Lneste  would  approach  the  mii- 

nresented  freelv  to  the  people  or  it  never  can  ''’as  iu  Turcoman,  and  had  finished  his  supper  the  beautiful  faces  very  well  by  going  round  to  laah  opem  its  inoutli,  and  put  the  tood  within 
X  oneevo„i„«.l.,.beKan  to  whU.lo  *„„.o  o.  ,ho  toko  „  ,.o, ,h.™  her^v  rS,„,  scl.ool  -  X"  [ 

vob.,ot,he,K.o,.le.  „o<«l  ol.l  hon.e  tu..oa.  •  Instantly/ », ,1,1  he,-I  n  noXln  snir.n  iX  , ,  ho  ^nidnnn 

..XX.  X  .  X  x  .  X  ...  X  .  .r..„x.r..i  nf  dia-siit  to  belie\  o  it  a  possiPle  t  liing  tor .)  essie  to  DC  too  —  .  .  . . > . .  .-x 


votes  of  the  oeoole  good  old  home  tunes.  ‘  Instantly,’ said  he,  ‘  I  gi.indlathtr,  who  nt\ti  oouui  ut  orougm  pupip  i,„  i,,,,wii,.,i  i.eiwhints  <>1 

votes  or  the  iieoj  le.  ..ntii-ed  «  m.iieml  movement  of  diss-itlsfiietion  to  believe  it  a  possible  thing  for  Jessie  to  be  too  ^alUi  itsut  to  be  handled,  and  landants  ol 

But  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  the  tern-  hotued  a  gmeial  movement  of  dissati&taetion  indulcetl  one  day  pressed  into  her  hand  and  preeious  stones  were  placed  about  it 

l>erance  campaign  as  now  carried  on,  is  the  in-  among  my  companions.  I  hey  shifted  in  their  y„mii  j-qH  of  bills,  wliispering  L'‘i'tle,  the  ibis,  the  otlier  saered 

sistenoe  of  the  managers  iqiou  a  Sunday  busi-  seats,  looked  uneasy  at  each  other  and  at  me.  .  (jy  jind  buy  the  picture,  pet.’  animals,  eroeodiles  were  presen  ed  as  mummies 

ness;  and  the  objection  to  this  is  not  in  the  -At  length  Makdum  Kuli  touched  me  on  the  •  Five— five  dollars!’  exXelaimed  Jessie  hug-  pijly” 

stored  away  under  ground.  This  is  at  tlie  sum- 


[1  great  delight. 

looked  doubtful,  but  agreed  that  a.s 


ness  -  and  the  objection  to  this  is  not  in  the  -At  length  Makdum  Kuli  touched  me  on  the  ‘  Five— five  dollars!’  exelaimed  Jessie  hug-  “ley  died,  and  there  is  now  known  a 

urtitness  of  thrJanse  for  a  Sundav  shoulder,  and  said  “For  God’s  sake.  Sahib,  giug  him  in  great  delight.  place  where  thousands  o  these  inummies  are 

hS.  Sf  if  .hrS^aucL  loa't  *vhlxtly  any  n.oro!  -  I  r«„e.l  .hat  I  ha.l  Mama.,,  linked  douh.ful,  ha,  -  S'Tf  rSekf  mSlS  '1h.";,illcir'''n 

far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  camiis  are  a,l-  unwittingly  eoinniitted  some  great  hreiieh  ol  her^iittle  ouiBe'i'n  the  the  ejuit  bjink  ol  the  Nile. 

vertised  to  hold  over  two  .Sabbaths,  the  last  decorum,  and  accordingly  excusing  myself,  re-  yoj.y  |,,otton/ of  her  pocket  as  she  walked  down  Tho.'se  who  descend  remove  nearly  the  whole 


Sabbath  being  the  closing  day,  as  if  the  time  l^^pscd  into  silence.  After  awhile  I  whisiiered  f  to  buy  the  [)ietiire. 

were  stretched  just  enough  to  include  that  day.  ^Le  moullah  beside  me,  and  a.sked  w’hy  ‘Pretty!  pretty!’  She  heard  a  little  voice 


is  this  but  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  they  hear  you  whi.stle,  they  will  suppose  >ou 
the  managers  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  more  pay-  site  <*alling  them ;  and,  Bismillah,  we  have  no 
ing  day  for  their  cause  than  any  other?  On  desire  for  their  company.  I  afterw'ard  learn¬ 


ing  day  for  their  cause  than  any  other  ?  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  August  there  w'ere  thou- 
sands  of  people  driving  by  our  cottage,  or  rid- 
ing  on  the  steamers  on  Hemlock  Lake,  bound 
for  the  campineeting.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ' 
had  seen  the  Sabbatli  so  .sadly  desecrated  on  ^ 
and  about  that  beautiful  lake  in  fourteen  con-  Loyi- 


lookin’  at  them  pretty  daisies  on  y 
‘  Are  you  sick  ?  ’  askeil  Jessie. 

‘  No,  but  I’m  lame  ;  I  can’t  walk 


the  iiicturc  their  clothing,  on  account  of  the  heat,  ami 

*She  heard  a  little  voice  led  by  native  guides,  squeeze  through  a  narrow- 
ad,  and  stopped  to  look  up.  entrance  in  the  rock  into  a  deep  pit.  At  the 
itiful  little  face  it  was  slie  saw  Lottom  is  found  a  h>w,  rough  sort  ot  tunnel, 
n  her  from  an  upper  window  !  through  which  everybody  must  ctnwl  on  his 
to  me**  ’  she  asked  “^nigle  file,  paying  out  a  ball  of  twine  be- 

j  child 'bashfully,  ‘i  was  only  Lind  him,  in  order  to  find  his  way  back.  This 
•ettv  daisies  on  your  hat.’  emerges  into  a  cavern,  where  tlie  lieat  is  in- 
askeil  Jessie  *  tense,  so  that  the  iierspiration  starts  from  eve- 

ine  •  I  can’t  w"‘ilk  ’  pnre,  and  great  numliers  of  bats  flock  about 


cd  that  to  whistle  is  a  token  of  defiance,  and  ‘Dear  rne!  I’m  coming  up  to  see  you,’  and  often  [nitting  them  out 


considered  highly  venturesome  and  danger-  without  stopiiing  to  wonder  whether  mamma  •  x.  x  .  x  •  xi  i 

,  -  tijink  well  of  it,  she  ran  into  the  entry,  up  i"  L»«t  ot  which  are  stored  tliousands 

We  think  tlie  Tiireonrin  mothers  are  ereatlv  flight  of  narrow  stairs,  and  into  the  open  door  nuunmied  croeo<liies,  from  lag  ones  several 
'A  tlimk  the  ruuoman  niotheis  kteatlj  .  t  babies  only  a  knv  inches  haig. 

to  be  pitied  because  they  cannot  hear  their  thoughts  went  swiftly  large  ones  are  tied  up  in  palm  leaves  only, 

boys  whistling  as  they  oome  up  the  garden  i^aek  to  her  own  as  she  looked  around  it.  Bare,  while  tlie  little  fellows  are  carefully  wraiijicd  m 


This  is  only  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eav- 


feet  in  length  to  babies  only  a  few  inches  long. 
The  large  ones  are  tied  up  in  palm  leaves  only, 
while  tlie  little  fellows  are  carefully  wra|)j)ed  in 


secutive  .Summer  visits  to  its  shores ;  and  an  walk.  \\  e  love  to  hear  our  boys  whistle  as  ugly 

interesttHl  tuirty  told  me  that  the  receipts  for  I^Ley  come  home  to  us,  or  while  they  are  about  to  re  .... 

that  day  were  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  their  work,  because  we  know  whistling  indi-  The  child  was  lying  on  a  comtortless  looking 

total  exuenses  of  thecaniD  What  is  this  but  ^'^tes  a  state  of  bright  weather  in  the  heart,  lounge,  drawn  as  neai  as  possible  to  the  open 
total  exiienses  or  me  camp.  v\  mu  is  mis  inu  .  .  ..uuHn.r  or  who  w  i..  window,  Imt  the  wind,  which  brought  to  Jessie’s 

encouraging  one  great  wrong  in  order  to  dis-  ^  Loy  who  is  plotting  mischiet,  or  who  is  in  sweetness  of  the  flowers  and  the  song 

oourage  another  ?  What  is  it  but  furnishing  a  ill-temper,  is  not  liable  to  wnistie.  vve  aie  birds,  liere  seemed  heavy  with  the  hot 

plausible  excuse  for  .Sabliath  desecration,  and  glad  we  don’t  live  in  such  a  country.  brcatli  of  tlic  dirty’ lirick-lionnd  streets.  She 

that  under  the  cloak  of  a  holy  cau.*‘C  ?  Air.  O'Donovan  tells  us  that  the  cooking  and  looked  around  almost  iu  dismay. 

I  am  a  Prohibitionist — one  of  those  who  be-  lighting  in  the  TuriMunan  house.s  are  done  liy  ‘\\hy  haven  t  you  any  pietuies? 

lieve  that  license  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  totally  means  of  oil  which  is  extracted  from  a  jilant  No.  1  „.,i,  : 

T.  X  X  .1  lx  ‘i  wiiix.h  <rrr.w<  in  tint  i-nimtrv  In  mII  tlie  vil-  Nor  any  tlowois,  iioi'  any  books — nor  mee 

wrong.  But  I  am  eipially  opiKised  to  any  and  wnn  n  grows  in  mat  » ouniij .  in  an  m«  vii  xi  ^ 

every  license  to  desecrate  the  Habliatli,  and  es-  Liges  there  are  peculiar  mills  for  the  produi'-  ,  , 

peeially  am  opi>osed  to  it  when  that  license  fmn  of  the  oil.  A  stump  of  a  large  trunk,  •  Don't  anybody  take  care  of  you  ?  ’ 

bears  ui>ou  the  face  of  it  the  expressed  pur-  .about  four  feet  in  height  and  three  in  diameter,  ‘  Y't*s.  mother  does,  but  she’s  gone  all  day 

l>o.sc  to  inouov.  Aiifl  I  ;iin  not  uloiic  in  wus  liollowod  into  u  kind  of  rude  inortur,  in  wnsliin*,  Slie  lonves  my  dinner  for  me,  un<l  suyH 

t)Lii8.  Miiny  of  your  rt'Jiders  ftimiliur  witli  the  which  wus  ii  |>(*stle  of  Imrd,  iieii\\  wood,  in  lit?  n  pcitient  little  ^iil,  Ivittj,  <ind  then  .she 

facts  above  stated,  are  pained  and  shockeil.  shape  clo.sely  resembling  a  large  Indian  club,  t  .  •  *  1  ....  .  i-:..  1  f 

They  feel  that  a  cause  which  is  dear  to  them,  mid  weighing  perhaps  tvv'o  hundre.l  weight.  ,k,y/,/.!X  littte%h  as  she*  lookedattli^‘(lin- 
is  being  made  an  occasion  of  great  mischiefs  Ihis  was  made  to  revolve,  while  pie.ssing  ner,”apieceofl)readwhich8eemedtogetdri- 
in  the  desire  for  “spoils,”  and  in  the  Sabbath  against  the  sides  of  the  mortar,  liy  means  of  a  every  moment,  with  a  bit  of  fat 

desecration,  connected  with  the  very  liegiuning  beam  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  which  was  in  pork  licside  it. 

of  the  Prohibition  oartv :  and  thev  are  askimr  turn  attaclieil  to  a  straddle  fastened  to  the  liaek  ‘  Do  you  .stay  liere  all  the  time  ?  ’  slie  asked. 


plausible  excuse  for  Sabliath  desecration,  and  glad  we  don’t  live  in  such  a  country, 
that  under  the  cloak  of  a  holy  cau.so  ?  Donovan  tells  us  th.at  the  cooking  and 

I  am  a  Prohibitionist — one  of  those  who  be-  lighting  in  the  'Turcoman  houses  are  done  liy 
lieve  that  license  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  totally  means  of  oil  which  is  extracted  from  a  ]>lant 
wrong.  But  I  am  eipially  oi)iK>scd  to  any  and  which  grows  in  that  country.  In  all  the  vil- 
every  license  to  desecrate  the  Habbath,  and  es-  Liges  there  are  peculiar  mills  for  the  produi'- 
peeially  am  opi>osed  to  it  when  that  license  tmn  of  the  oil.  A  stump  of  a  large  trunk, 
bears  ui>ou  the  face  of  it  the  expressed  pur-  .about  four  feet  in  height  and  three  in  diameter, 
|)0.se  to  gain  money.  .And  I  am  not  alone  in  was  hollowed  into  a  kind  of  rude  mortar,  in 
this.  Many  of  your  readers  familiar  with  the  which  was  a  pestle  of  hanl,  heavy  wood,  in 
facts  above  stated,  are  pained  and  shockeil.  shaiie  closely  resembling  a  large  Indian  club. 
They  feel  that  a  cause  which  is  dear  to  them,  mid  weighing  perhaps  two  hundred  weight, 
is  being  made  an  occasion  of  great  mischiefs  Tliis  was  made  to  revolve,  while  j»re.ssing 
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desecration,  connected  with  the  very  beginning  beam  six  or  seven  reet  in  leiigtn,  wnicli  was  in 
of  the  Prohibition  party ;  and  they  are  asking  turn  attaclieil  to  a  straddle  fastened  to  tin*  liaek 
tlie  (luestion,  If  this  is  the  beginning,  what  of  a  camel.  Tlie  camel  walked  round  and  round 
will  the  end  be  V  L.  H.  Morey.  the  mortar  in  tin*  very  small  circle  which  tlie 

jsoiieca  Fiiiin,  n.  Y.,  Auk.  13.  iD»t.  leiigtli  of  the  lieani  permitted  liim  to  make. 

A  rude  thatched  roof,  raised  ui»on  four  tall 


L.  H.  Morey. 


NEGRO  EIHT.ITION  IN  LINCOLN  I'NTVER-  10.. ....  ..........i  .......  .....  ......  ... 

jm^ivy  tiio  sun. 

It  oft»*n  liapiM'ns  tliat  a  Turcoman’s  sons  are 
Contributions  are  greatl>  needed  just  now.  that  he  cannot  And  work  enoiigli 

The  be.st  results  of  our  work  in  this  new  eol-  fyr  them  all  to  do  upon  the  grounds  he  enlti- 
lege  year  cannot  be  .scoured  without  them.  p,  looking  after  the  cattle  while 

They  are  needed  ehiefl>  for  the  suppoit  of  jr^azing.  In  such  ea.ses  some  of  thi'in  hire 
studente.  Onr  twenty-ninth  aeudemieal  vear  themselves  out  as  camel-drivers,  or  else  work 
oi)ens  early  in  September  Many  young  men  some  of  the  richer  Turcomans, 

of  good  character  and  of  promising  ability,  Po  can 


I-  .  t  .  1  I  .  IllHI  IVft-IIlfll  1  »1LU  tilt'll  HUU 

1  poles,  sheltered  the  animal  from  the  heat  ot  times  a  bird  sings.  xVnd  it  is  nice  to  see  yon. 


It  oft»*n  liapiM'ns  tliat  a  Turcoman’s  sons  are  nice  rutiles  on,  and  such  nice  little  l»oots !  and — 
so  numerous  that  he  cannot  lind  work  enoiigli  oh  my!’  as  .T«‘s.sie  took  out  her  handkerchief, 
for  them  all  to  do  upon  the  grounds  he  enlti-  ‘  BUeh  a  cunning  handkerchief !  ’ 
vates,  or  in  looking  after  the  cattle  while  -Tcssie  .spread  it  out  that  she  might  laugh  at 
-  ,  the  quaint  little  Kate  iTreenaway  ligures  on  it, 

grazing.  In  such  ea.ses  some  ol  them  lure  then  .lelighi.'d  her  beyond  measur**  by 

themselves  out  as  camel-drivers,  or  else  work  .spreading  it  for  a  table-clotli  under  the  poor 
at  wages  for  some  of  the  richer  Turcomans,  little  dinner. 


well  i>repared  for  our  classes,  are  earne.stly  ap-  pimself,  as  there  is  plenty  of  "‘‘"t  home  without  once  thinking  of  tlie  pie 


plying  for  admission.  But  we  hesitate  to  send 
them  an  invitation  till  we  hear  from  von. 


unoccupied  land.  'Ihe  daughters  of  the  hou.se- 
hold  have  a  workshop  set  aj.art  for  them,  and 


orcatii  1)1  uirty  i)ii(*K-i)Ounu  stret'ts.  oiio  WIumi  mootinf^-hells  Logan  to  toll, 

lofiked  around  alnuist  iu  <hsmay.  ^i„]  pious  folk  liegan  to  jiass, 

‘  \yhy— haven’t  you  any— pictures  ?  ’  Slie  .ieftly  tied  lier  boniud  on, 

‘No.’  Tlie  little,  sol.or  meeting-lass, 

‘Nor  any  flowers,  nor  any  books — nor  nice  .\11  in  tier  neat,  white-cnrlaincd  room,  before  tier 
things?’  tiny  looking-glass. 

‘  ^  So  nicclv  round  licr  lady-choeks 

‘  Don't  anyl)ody  take  .‘are  of  you  ?  She  smoothed  lier  liands  of  glos.sy  hair, 

‘Y'es.  mother  does,  but  she’s  gone  all  day  Ami  innocently  wondered  it 

wasliin’,  Slie  leaves  my  dinner  for  me,  and  says  Her  l.onnet  did  not  make  lier  fair : 

“Be  a  patient  little  girl,  Kitty,”  and  then  she  Then  sternly  chid  I.er  foolish  lieart  for  haihoring 
g,„>_s.’  "  sneli  fancies  there. 

'()  ilear !’  Jessie  sat  ilowii  witli  a  kiml  id^  a  So  sipiarc  sin*  tied  the  satin  strings, 

d.'spcrate  little  sigli  as  she  looked  at  tlie  ‘‘  din-  And  set  tlie  bows  beneath  her  eliin  ; 

ner,”  a  piece  of  luead  which  seemed  to  get  dri-  Tlien  smiled  to  see  how  sw.iet  she  looked  ; 

er  and  drier  every  moment,  with  a  bit  of  fat  Tlien  tliought  lier  vanity  a  sin ; 

[lurk  lieside  it.  *  And  slie  must  put  suet,  thouglds  aw.ay  before  tti.- 

‘  Do  you  .stay  liere  all  the  time?  ’  slie  asked.  sermon  should  begin. 

‘  Yes,  I’ve  staid  here  a  great,  great  while,’  .she  put  sitting  neatli  tin*  preaelie.l  Word, 
said  wearily.  Demurely,  in  tier  father’s  pew, 

*  Don't  you  get  tired?’  Sh.?  tliouglit  about  her  lionni't  still — 

‘  Yes,  luit  sometimes  I  see  nice  things.  The  Yes,  all  the  parson  s  sermon  through — 

market-men  go  by  with  their  flowers,  and  some-  About  its  iiretty  bows  an.l  buds,  wliieli  l)(*tt»'r  t  han 

times  a  biril  smg.s.  xVnd  it  is  nice  to  see  yon.  the  text  she  knew. 

You've  gut  such  nice  flowers  on  your  liat,  and  Yet  sitting  ttierc  witli  peaceful  face, 
nice  rutiles  on,  and  such  nice  little  l»oots !  and —  Tt.e  rellex  of  her  simple  .stud, 

oh  my!’  as  .Tessie  took  out  her  handkerchief.  She  look.*.!  to  l><- a  very  saint, 

‘  such  a  cunning  handkorcliief  !  ’  And  mayl»e  was  one,  on  tlie  whole, 

Je.ssie  spread  it  out  that  she  miglit  laugh  at  “"'.V  pretty  bonnet  kept  away  the  aureole, 

the  quaint  little  Kate  iTreenaway  ligures  on  it, 
ami  then  .leliglit.'d  lier  l.eyond  measure  liy 

spreading  it  for  a  table-clotli  under  the  poor  GARDEN  BIRD, 

little  dinn.T.  In  New  Guinea  there  is  a  liirdwliieli  not  only 

‘I’ll  come  and  see  you  again,’ she  said,  and  liuilds  a  lioiise,  but  lias  a  ganlen  too.  He  is 
went  home  without  once  thinking  of  tlie  pie-  known  liy  tlie  name  of  gard.m  bird.  Tliis  is  a 
turc.  strange  iialiit  for  a  Idrd,  is  it  not?  Perhaps 

Slie  told  her  mother  all  slie  liad  seen,  ending  onr  little  ones  would  lx*  plea.sed  to  know  liow 


You've  gut  such  nice  flowers  on  your  liat,  and 


To  carry  each  student  through  the  year,  we 
need  from  one  liundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  dollars.  Tell  us  without  delay  what  reply 
to  make,  that  is,  say  how  much  you  will  do.  If 
wot  convenient  to  send  money  now,  send  it 
later,  by  instalments  if  preferred,  or  other¬ 
wise.  Only  let  us  know  what  you  purpose  to 
do,  that  time  may  not  be  lost.  These  young 


,  _  ,  '  *  ,  ’*  with  the  l)ird,  house,  and  garden  look, 

there  tlie>  make  cann'ts,  or  ratlier,  rugs.  ‘  Now  mamma,  why  does  God  give  me  such  a  YVlicn  he  is  going  to  liuild,  tlic  gard<*n  liird 
Each  girl  makes  two  extra  tinecariH'ts  to  form  ui,.,.  looju  jiud  such  an  ugly  one  to  that  jioor  first  looks  for  a  level  spot  of  ground  wliieh  has 
part  of  lier  dowry  wlien  she  marries.  After  little  girl?  Why  do  some  iieojile  have  so  many  a  shrub  in  tlie  centre.  Then  li<*  covers  th(^  bot- 

t hat  she  devotes  her.self  to  making  goods  for  nice  tilings  when  otlier  people  don't  ?  ’  “  tom  of  tlie  .stem  of  tliis  slinil)  witli  a  lieai)  of 

the  markets  at  Meshed  and  Bokhara,  where  Mamma  patted  hi‘r  earnest  little  fa.‘e.  moss.  Why  lie  does  this,  I  .•aimot  tell  you. 

tbe  Tiireomaii  .•iiroets  fetch  ■.  iiiiwli ’  biTrii.T  ‘  A’ou  might  almost  guess,  I  think,  Jessie.  No  .loiilit  he  thinks  it  looks  line.  Next  in- 

rtee  thai  thL  Don’t  you  think  tlie  dear  Lord  must  hav.)  sent  l.rings  some  long  twigs  from  other  plants, 

l.iici  than  tiiosi  m.inui.uture.l  in  Khuias.san  tl,.*  p.. or  among  us  that  we  may  have  a  chance  Th.*se  he  sti.^ks  into  tl.e  ground,  .so  tliat  t)..*y 
01  l)e\ond  tlie  Oxus.  Sometimes  these  carpets  liciug  kind  to  them?’  lean  against  his  shrul).  ()ii  one  side  lie  leaves 


What  will  the  friends  of  Negro  Education  x, xi,....  ,„„irxx  ..r  n.ii.xx.- 

•iiitlu.ri/e  IIS  to  sav  to  them‘d  Mav  we  sav  ^ ^  ^  make  icinKts,  ir  latliti,  iu,-,8.  ‘  Now  mamma,  why  does  God  give  m 

‘•Come*''”  Mav  we  sav  “Come  ”  te  everv  one  Each  girl  makes  two  extra  line cariiets  to  form  i-,,ojn  and  such  an  ugly  one  to  tl 

II.  TK  .  ^ll  \  X  part  of  her  dowry  when  she  marrie.s.  After  littlegirl?  Why  do  some  peoi>le  have  : 

judged  worthj,  till  out  .lorniitoiies  are  full;  to  devotes  her.self  to  making  goods  for  nice  tilings  when  otlier  people  don't?’ 

as  many  as  two  hnndrel  ot  them,  and  to  twen-  markets  at  Meshed  and  Bokhara,  where  Mamma  patted  her  earnest  little  fa.-, 

ty  or  thirty  more  till  our  dormitories  are  full  ?  Turcoman  .-arpets  fct<*h  a  mm-h  higher 


or  licyond  the  Oxus.  Sometimes  these  carpets 
are  made  partly  of  silk.  They  bring  enormous 


prices.  Mr.  O’Donovan  says  £.">0  is  given  for  I  jii.st  as  you  have  mine.  Couldn’t  you  ?  ’ 


l»eing  kind  to  them?’  lean  against  his  shrul).  On  one  si.le  lie  leaves 

‘O  mamma,  I  wish  you’d  fix  up  Kitty’s  room  a  i>lacc  open  for  a  door.  The  twigs  keep  on 


some  of  them,  measuring  eight  feet  .scpiare. 


growing,  so  that  his  little  cabin  is  like  a  bower. 


“  No,  .leal,  1  have  no  money  to  give  away,  just  liast  of  all,  in  front  of  the  door,  this  dainty 


The  Turcomans  generally  call  upon  cacli 
other  at  meal-time,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  -T^^Hsic,  .sin  rowfully 


<iw.’  liird  makes  a  pretty  lawn  of  moss.  Hecaie- 

‘Nor  I,’  said  Jessie,  .sorrowfully.  ‘I  have  fully  j.icks  out  every  pebble  and  bit  of  straw, 
nly  this  that  grandpa  gave  me  for  the  picture.  Then  upon  this  lawn  he  scatters  purj.le  ber- 


meu  anxiouslv  waiting  for  our  replv,  sluill  'L‘ ^  ^ tin  m  to  ♦  iit  Mitli  tin  ho.st.  j  t«(jni(in’t  take  that,  coul.l  I?  Be-  ri.'S  and  pink  flowers.  As  often  as  tlie  flowers 

b-ive  their  i)laee  -it  once  in  the  cl-isses  We  “‘c  men  get  tlieir  meals  from  day  to  j  want  tin*  picture  .so  l.adly,  von  know,  wilt,  lie  takes  them  away,  and  lirings  fresh 

amVl  to  day,  going  about  from  hou.se  to  house.  They  mamma.  But  th.*n,  .h-ar  me!-th’at  drea.lfui  one.;. 

^  ,  _ ,  ^  _  ,  ,  ,  often  come  l.efore  tlie  family  are  up  in  the  room  of  Kitty’s  1 '  Now  this  is  .piite  a  large  house  and  garden 

Th<-  little  cabin  is  sometimes  three 


Lord’s  stewards — to  our  churches  and  congre¬ 
gations,  through  tlie  Pastors  and  Sessions,  to 


often  come  l.efore  the  family  are  up  in  the 
morning,  and  wait  until  breakfast  is  ready. 
They  go  where  they  think  thev  will  bi*  sure 


Eacli  of  tliesc  oliservutious  came  after  loni 


leges.  Several  hundreds  who  were  trained 
here  are  now  doing  this  work  all  through  the 
South;  but  what  are  these  among  .so  many? 
Do  they  not  also  need  able  men  to  preach  to 
them  at  least  as  much  as  we?  How  can  they 
believe  except  they  hear,  and  how  can  they 
liear  without  a  preacher  ?  But  who  shall  fur¬ 
nish  the  preachers?  That  is  the  work  which 


nisninc  prcacei^:  x  m.  ...e  j^uests  not  only  put  the  lumps  into  their  tea, 

Lincoln  University  under  the  direction  of  the  remaining  eon- 

Presbyterian  Chureh,  is  doing.  More  than  one 


hundred  of  our  former  students  are  preuchiuf. 


They  "o  where  they  think  they  will  bi*  sure  '*1  ‘L‘ep  thought,  and  then  mamma  left  feet  wide,  ami  lialf  as  liigli.  There  is  plenty 

of  getting  .vmmsi,,  a' kind  of  mince  pie,  which  •^ssie  to  think  it  out  by  hers.*lf.  An  hour  later  <)f  room  in  it  for  two  or  tl.ree  tamllies,  if  ne.-d 
,  ,,  .....  slie  came  ami  leaned  against  her  mntliers  be ;  and  the  gartlen  is  larger  ttian  tlie  house, 

we  should  consider  a  very  poor  kind,  as  it  is  s,,o„ider.  So  busy  ami  rasty  a  bird  .as  tlie  garden  l.inl 

highly  tlaiore.l  with  garlic.  Ihe  host  scarcely  •  Mamma,  wouhl  my  fiv.- dollars  make  Kitty’s  ought  to  tie  a  goed  example  to  idle  children, 

gets  a  moutliful  for  himself,  as  it  is  a  peculiar  room  like  mine  ?  ’  Tlie  peoph*  ef  New  Guinea  tliink  sii  mu.'li  of 

manner  of  tliat  country  for  each  guest  to  race  ‘  Not  exactly,  Jessie,  Imt  very  l)riglit  and  pret,-  him  that  they  never  molest  ids  little  .Iwclliiig. 
with  the  others,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  t}’.’  *  You  may  like  to  know  how  tliis  l.inl  gardener 

snpi.lv  of  food  for  himself.  The  ho.st  is  oblig-  ‘  Well.  I  want  to  do  it.’  isdres.sed.  lnmo.lest  .*..lors,youin.ay  bosure 

.*<1  to'i.iit  the  li.n.i.s..t'  soiriirf,,.-  tl.x*  n*..  i.i  l,i<  Ami  liavmg  onee  decided,  Jessie  eoiihl  not  let  The  top  of  his  head,  his  back,  his  wings,  ami 

til  to  put  tm  lumps  ut  siigai  tui  tlie  tea  in  his  rest  until  li-i  .•liarming  plan  was  car-  tail  an*  ..livc-l.n.wn,  and  l..-m*atli  h.‘is  greenish 

pocket,  and  when  he  passes  a  liowl  of  tea  to  jicd  out.  xA  plot  was  formed  against  Kitty,  red.  He  is  iil.out  as  large  jis  a  thrush  i.r  blaek- 

liis  guest,  he  puts  liis  hand  in  his  i>ocketaml  *5iit*  was  told  tliat  hi*r  room  must  tie  .‘leaned,  l.ird.— Our  little  On.'s. 
takes  out  a  lump  of  sugar  and  throws  it  across  Ho  one  bright  morning  she  was  carried  into  a 

to  his  guest,  who  catches  it  in  his  hand.  Wlien  neighbor’s  house,  and  tlie  work  of  transforma-  gOSE  AND  ROOT, 

a  bowl  full  of  sugar  is  put  on  the  table,  the  l.egaii.  A  paper  of  Jessie’s  own  .sele,-tion  j  ,^.,..3 

rut  mi  'L'",  milium:™  ^  '!:z  e,.. ...... .....n  u, ..i. 

liiusoiuie  uowi. . matting  went  on  the  floor,  and  a  few  pmces  ol  That  toils  I.elow  it  .•.•a.selcssiv. 


with  the  others,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  i}’- 

siq.i.lv  of  food  for  himself.  The  ho.st  is  oblig-  * ''  ^  to  do  it. 

ed  to  put  the  lumps  of  sugar  fur  tlie  tea  in  his  AV 

pockt  t,  and  when  he  past-CN  a  liowl  of  tea  to  a  formed  against  Kitty 


ROSE  AND  ROOT. 

A  fable  of  two  liv?;s. 


I  know  you  are  glad  yon  do  not  live  in  the  light  furniture  came,  a  pretty  little  l.edsteud 


Tli<‘  ro.-BC  aloft  in  sunny  air, 
Bflovc.l  alike  l.y  l.ird  ami  l.cc, 
Takes  fi.r  the  dark  root  little  care 
That  toils  l.elow  it  .•(•a-selessly. 
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the  \\  ord  of  Lift  in  tin.  Ian  I  an  1  i  .  .  Xureoman  country,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  with  springs  taking  the  place  of  the  old  lounge  ; 

Would  a  thousand  more  of  such  w  too  man>  .  United  Htates  of  Amer-  Jessie  was  always  allowed  to  beli'  ve  that 

GiKl  by  His  providence  and  grace  has  called  her  money  had  bouglit  it  all. 

and  fitted  many  young  men  to  enter  Lincoln  ^his  Union  and  say  “  I  live  here  »Le  bronglit  from  her  own  room  twi. 

University.  His  call  is  nowto  ./.<  to  train  tlnmi ;  u  .  whis’tle  •ind  when*  children  l-«<'tures  a  vase  with  flowers,  and 

to  .Jiii.iiort  them  there  Send  for  more  bo>s  can  wlii.  tle,  and  when  childrtn  yome  books.  .And  then  us  Jessie  playfnllv 

toyoa  to  tlu  “  ^  ^  ^  an*  taught  good  manners  and  everything  else  blindfolded  Kitty’s  eyes,  she  was  carried  home, 

detailed  stat^tuentfe  of  thl»  work,  or  for  Icitu  will  thoin  n^hL^  ‘WhnroiirYi  T  vi-iitin’  twNw  ’  Ljfii.l 


aetaiiea  siaiemenu)  luis  woik,  ui  ui  lam  enable  them  to  become  noble  men 

logues,  and  remit  your  eontriluitions.  or  send  women.” 
notices  of  intende.l  contributions  to  Rev.  Ed-  ‘ 

ward  Webb,  Secretary  of  Lincoln  University,  Don’t  forget  three  little  words  — “If  you 


Ixostly,  she  bronglit  from  her  own  room  twi. 
or  tliree  tiny  pictures,  a  vase  with  flowers,  anfl 
some  books.  .An<l  then  us  Jessie  playfully 


‘Where  am  I  visitin’ now,’  she  said  looking 
about  lier  in  wonder  us  the  bandage  was  taken 
off.  *  and  when  am  I  goin’  home?  ’ 

‘  It  is  your  own  room,  you  dear  little  thing !  ’ 


ward  Webb,  Secretary  of  Lincoln  University,  Don’t  forget  three  little  words  —  “If  you  ‘It  is  your  own  room,  you  dear  little  thing!’ 
Oxford,  Chi*ster  countv,  Penn.  please.”  Life  is  made  up  not  of  great  saeritioes  .T**s8ie  hardly  waited  to  see  the  glow  in  her 

- - -  or  duUes,  but  of  little  tilings,  of  which  smiles  the  color  which  rose  to  the  white 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  Md.,  was  the  and  kindness  and  small  obligations,  given  ha-  ‘  I’m  glad— I’m  glad— I’m  glad !’ she  whisper- 

last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  bitually,  are  what  win  and  presera  e  the  heart,  ed  as  she  went  to  her  room  that  evening,  feeling 

of  Independence.  and  secure  comfort.  it  full  of  a  sweeter  delight  than  it  had  ever  held 


I  put  my  (juestion  to  tlio  llowor  : 

"  Priile  of  the  Summer,  garden  queen, 

Wliy  livt*st  tliou  tliy  little  liour  ?  ” 

■And  tlie  rose  answered  •*  I  am  .seen.” 

I  put  my  qinstion  U.  the  root — 

I  mine  the  earth  content,”  it  .saiil, 

••.A  lii.lden  miner  underfoot, 

I  know  a  rose  is  overlu-ad.” 

— ^lohn  JairiM  I'liitt. 

AN  ENDURING  EMBLEM. 

Why  is  tile  emblem  of  the  United  Stabw 


The  shamrock  and  thistle  pass  away  ; 
But  the  stars  shine  on  forever. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  ORISKANY. 

.August  6th  was  the  107th  anniversary  of  the 
liattle  of  Oriskany,  the  chief  matter  of  interest 
l.eing  the  services  incident  to  the  completion 
and  dedication  on  the  battle-ground  of  an  im¬ 
posing  monument  in  memory  of  the  gallant 
light  of  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  his  patriot 
l»aud.  thus  appropriately  and  forever  marking 
the  spot  of  their  sanguinary  encounter  with 
the  Tory  and  Indian  forces  under  St.  Leger. 
The.se  interesting  proceedings  took  place  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Oneida  C^ounty  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  which  organization  is  justly  enti¬ 
tled  to  great  credit.  Indeed,  this  fine,  digni¬ 
fied,  durable  monument  lias  been  built  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Oneida  Society,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  a  eomi'nittee  of  which  Mr. 
Jolm  F.  Seymour  was  chairman.  The  nation¬ 
al  Government  contributed  about  $4000,  the 
l>rineii>al  and  interest  for  106  years  of  $5(K) 
voted  for  a  monument  to  Herkimer  bv  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress.  The  State  of  New  Y’ork 
gave  S30(K),  and  the  limestone  of  the  abandon¬ 
ed  ITiea  weigh-lock.  The  balance  was  raised 
l)v  private  subserii.tion,  German  citizens  of  the 
Mohawk  Y'alley  and  New  Y’ork  city  contribu¬ 
ting  the  greater  iiart.  The  Historical  Society 
owns  the  lot  of  four  ai'res,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  monument  stands,  and  will  preserve 
it  as  a  park.  The  park  includes  a  mound  mid¬ 
way  between  the  two  ravines  which  ambushed 
St.  Leger’s  men,  and  on  which  the  monument 
stands.  It  is  of  granite  and  limestone,  the 
shaft  (of  the  latter  material)  resembling  tlie 
Egyptian  Obelisk  in  Central  Park.  From  base 
to  capstone  apex  the  height  is  eighty-four  and 
a  half  feet.  The  base  is  of  granite,  on  the  four 
sides  of  which  are  bronze  tablets  and  bas-re¬ 
liefs.  Tlie  two  tablets  <*ontain  tlie  inscription 
and  the  roster  of  Herkimer’s  men.  The  bas- 
reliefs  represent  scenes  of  the  battle. 

Tliere  was  a  great  crowd  of  peojile  present, 
gathered  by  rail,  canal,  and  private  eonvey- 
auee,  to  participate  in  the  jiroeeedings.  The 
exercises  were  opened  with  a  chorus  by  tlie 
Utica  Maennerclior,  “  Das  ist  der  Tag  des 
Heir'll.”  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Taylor,  [.astor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chureh,  Rome.  Jolm  F.  Seymour,  chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee,  then  presented  the 
monument  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  In 
tlie  alisenee  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  the 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Viee-President  Ellis 
H.  Boberts  accepted  the  gift  for  tlie  Society, 
and  read  tlie  following  letter  from  ex-Gov. 
Horatio  Seymour : 

Cuzemivlii,  Aug.  •*. 

Dear. Sir:  I  am  .sorry  I  cannot  attciul  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  till*  Oiiciiia  Historical  Society  on  Wednosday 
next,  wlien  tin*  Oriskany  monument  will  be  given 
over  to  its  can*  by  llu*  committee  wliicli  has  liad 
clmrgc  of  its  construct  ion.  It  will  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  for  many  reasons.  It  will  lie  in  full 
view  from  tlie  great  line  of  travel  l.etween  the 
East(*rn  and  Western  si'etions  of  our  country.  It 
will  recall  to  a  multitude  of  minds  an  event  of  pe- 
enliar  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  eluirae- 
ter  of  tlu*  combatants,  but  of  its  great  importance, 
as  it  was  tlu*  first  elieek  to  tlie  invasion  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  army,  wliieh  threatened  sueli  disastrous  re- 
.siilts  to  onr  fathers  in  tbe  Revolutionary  struggle. 
The  defeat  of  tlie  Britisli  in  this  eampaign  lias  ever 
lieen  regarded  l.y  historians  and  military  writers  as 
the  turning  i.oint  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
will  excite  liereafter  otlier  interests,  it  was  deep 
in  tlie  forests  wliieli  overshadowed  so  mueli  of  our 
eonntry  wlu*ii  tin*  battle  with  savages  was  fouglit. 
Its  seem*  could  only  be  reached  by  toilsome  mareli- 
es  tbrongli  a  rude  wilderness.  Now  tin*  vast  ex¬ 
panse  l.etween  the  xAtlantie  and  Paeitle  coast  is 
traversed  by  thousainls  of  milos  of  railroad,  wliieh 
unite  our  great  country  by  swift  metliods  of  inter- 
eourse.  Tliis  monument  not  only  reminds  our  peo- 
jile  of  past  events,  but  it  will  also  be  suggestive 
with  regard  to  tlie  growtli  and  greatness  in  the  fii- 
tnn*.  It  will  (luieken  feelings  of  patriotism  througli 
many  eoining  yi*!!^.  I  tliiiik  there  are  but  few 
monuments  in  our  land  wliieli  will  recall  more  in¬ 
teresting  memories  of  the  past,  or  whii-li  will  ex¬ 
cite  more  interest  with  regard  to  the  future.  I 
congratulate  tlie  Koelcty  nj.on  tlie  siieeessful  eom- 
liletion  of  (lie  monument.  I  am  sure  all  of  its 
members  fi*el  tliat  tliey  liavolieen  more  tlian  repaid 
for  tlieir  exertions  to  si*eure  its  erection.  I  am  re- 
speetfidly  yours,  Horatio  SEYMotni. 

To  tlu*  Hon.  E.  11.  Roberts,  Viee-Presid«*ntof  Onei¬ 
da  Historical  Society. 

ADDKtlSS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  DORSHEIMER. 

Ex-Lieut. -Gov.  AVilliam  Dorsheiincr  of  New 
Y'ork  delivered  tlie  dedicatory  oration.  Siicak- 
ing  of  the  German  immigrants  iu  tlie  Valley  of 
the  Ylohawk,  among  other  things,  he  said ; 

xV  liiadcr  among  tlicse  immigrants  was  a  ceilain 
•lolin  .Tost  Herkimer.  His  name  was  properly  spell¬ 
ed  Herclieimer,  tlie  ending  of  lln*  name  clearly 
showing  its  Rhenish  origin;  but  it  liad  I.een  an- 
glieizi'il — a  process  to  wliieh  many  otlier  German 
names  liavi*  been  eoiiipelled  to  submit.  He  was 
tlie  fattier  of  Gen.  N’ieliolas  Herkimer.  Tlu*  year 
before,  on  tlie  r.tli  of  September,  Gen.  Nii'liolas 
Herkimer  liad  been  appointed  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Militia  of  the  Gonniy  of  Tryon.  This  eommis- 
sion  was  issued  l.y  tlie  New  Y’ork  Convention,  tlien 
in  session  at  Fislikill.  Itpon  Herkimer,  tlierefon*, 
depended  tlie  resi.stanee  wliieh  the  inliabitanls  were 
to  make  to  St.  Leger’s  advance.  He  was  about, 
forly-eigtit  years  old.  Hi*  was  a  man  of  good  suli- 
stantial  eliaraeter,  sound  judgment,  and  of  general 
popularity.  He  bad  no  military  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  whatever,  but  till*  event  proved  that  be 
bad  the  valor  and  coolness  wliieh  are  tin*  very 
foundations  of  soldierly  ipialities.  As  soonjas  St. 
Ixcgi'r  ajipeared  at  Oswego,  Herkimer  issued  a  proe- 
laiiiation  lo  (lie  people  of  Die  Moliawk  Yalley, 
calling  them  to  arms.  They  gal  tiered  together  at 
Fort  Dayton,  near  the  montli  of  West  Canada 
Creek.  When  one  reads  the  roster  of  Oriskany, 
tie  learns  tliat  most  of  those  who  otieyed  tlie  Call 
were  lilt*  eliildren  of  the  (ierman  immigrants,  but 
among  them  were  men  of  English,  Irisli,  Welsli, 
and  Freneli  tilood,  and  a  eorisideraiile  niinil.er  of 
Seotelimeii,  will,  lived  in  Ctierry  Yalley.  St.  Leger 
invested  Fori  Staiiwix  on  tlie  :)<l  of  xVugiist.  Un¬ 
der  Ills  eommand  wen*  Sir  .lotui  •loliiison,  a  native 
of  the  Yalley;  C.ol.  .lolui  Butler,  brolher-in-law  to 
Sir  >101111 ;  and  more  important,  -losepli  Brandt, 
eliief  of  tlie  Mohawks,  and  a  man  of  remarkalde 
endowments  l.otli  of  mind  and  eliaraeter.  Tliere 
was  no  delay  in  tlie  patriot  eariip;  tliey  knew  it 
were  better  to  meet  the  savages  at  tlie  gate.  On 
the  ttli  of  August,  Herkimer  l.egan  ids  iiiareli  at 
till*  head  of  800  men.  Tliat  day  lie  eros.sed  the 
.Moliawk  river,  iieur  wtiere  Utica  now  is,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  tlie.'ith  lie  reaelied  Wliitestowii.  xVn 
Indian  woman,  tlie  widow  of  Sir  William  .lohnson, 
had  .seen  ttie  gathering  at  Fort  Dayton,  and  sent 
St.  Leger  tini.’ly  notice  of  Herkimer's  expedition. 
Hi*  at  once  sent  forward  the  Tories  and  Indians 
to  arrest  Herkimer’s  progress.  According  to  tlie 
metliod  of  Indian  warfare,  tliey  made  an  anihiis- 
eade  liere  in  yonder  ravine,  and  in  ttie  woods  which 
then  covered  tlu'se  slopes.  On  ttie  morning  of  tlie 
61  h  Herkimer’s  men  were  niareliing  in  careless  or¬ 
der,  not  apprehensive  of  peril,  wlien  suddenly  the 
forest  was  lllleil  witii  savage  slioiits,  and  ablaze 
with  tlie  deadly  llanies  of  battle.  One  can  imagine 
how  dismayed  those  farmers  were.  But  they  did 
not  give  way  as  Braddoek’s  regiilai’s  had  done. 
Better  that  'those  slioiits  of  hell  should  fall  upon 
men's  ears  here  in  the  forest,  far  away  from  the  wo¬ 
men  and  ehildreii  on  the  farms  lielow.  Better  to 
light  here,  to  ilie  here,  if  only  the  tide  of  war  could 
thus  he  stayed,  and  those  they  loved  saveil  from 
torture,  and  a  fate  far  worse  than  death  ;  and  so 
the  German  farmers  set  themselves  to  work.  It 
was  well  tliey  had  so  little  knowledge  of  tlie  usual 
methods  of  war.  Tliey  knew  no  diseii.line,  the  lo.s.s 
of  wliieli  eoiild  emliarra.ss  tliem.  They  took  post  lie- 
liiiid  tlie  trees,  and  foiightas  their  enemies  fought. 
Herkimer  was  woinideii  soon,  ids  white  liorse  w'as 
killed,  and  so  he  told  tiu-ni  to  put  his  saddle  across 
a  fallen  tree,  and  In*  sat  nj.on  it  and  smokeil  ids 
jiijie  and  direct. mI  the  figlit.  .A  few  fled,  a  f.-w  were 
cajituri'd,  l.iit  most  remaiiie.l.  For  five  long  hf.iirs 
the  ••onti'st  lasted.  In  tlie  niid.sl  of  it  a  thnnder- 
storiii  hurst  upon  tlie  struggling  liosts.  More  tliaii 
•200  of  the  jiatriots  were  wounded  or  .lied,  arul  still 
th.‘  M.ilutwk  settl.‘rs  liel.l  th.'ir  gr.iun.l.  .At  last 
til.-  savag.‘S  l.i.st  li.-arl  an.l  sii.l.l.uily  gav.i  way, 
leaving  til*'  li.'l.l  in  Herkim.^r's  han.ls.  In  truth, 
th.i."'.!  st.‘a.lfast  G.-rnians  ha.l  wningtit  a  n.ihle 
||e.•d.  The  liatth-  was  .h“stru.-tiv.!  to  St.  Leger’s 
piirp.ise.  It  .'X.-if.^.l  th.“  eiilliusiusiii  <if  th..  .■.nin- 
try.  Tli.“  11. ‘ws  .’am.^  t.i  Wasliingt.in  an.l  to  C.in- 
gress.  giving  th.‘m  .■n.'.iurag.‘ment  at  a  time  of  .le- 
Iires.sion  and  anxi.‘ty,  an.l  a  str.uig  .'.11011111,  nn.l.'r 
the  .‘.imiiian.l  .it  G.-ii.  .Vnuil.l,  was  ilisjiat.die.l  t.i 
the  \alh‘y  to  rais.'  the  si.-ge  of  Fort  Stanwix.  St. 
Li'ger  ili.l  not  wait  long  f.)r  .Arii.il.l's  . aiming,  an.l 
on  th.‘  ’22.1  .if  .August  he  raise.l  the  si.-g.*  aii.i  retir- 
eil  to  Gsweg.i.  His  exji.j.litiori  ha.l  .in.l.id  in  coni- 
jilete  ili.sa.st«;r.  H.*  lost  ids  e.niijiment  and  most  of 
Ids  artillery. 

In  .•.inelusion  the  sjieaker  sai.l :  Geiitlf;men  of 
tlie  Herkimer  Monument  Asso.-iation,  y.iurw.irk  is 
eomjileted.  To-day  yon  d.x*ilieate  tliis  structure  to 
tlu*  memories  it  (lerjietnateH,  and  the  lessons  wldch 
it  teaehes.  May  it  r.'alize  the  wisli  tliat  Haneock 
exiir«*s.sf*.l,  ami  “l.y  iiol.ling  up  to  others  the  jiros- 
jiei-ts  of  fame  ami  immortality,  animate  them  to 
tread  the  same  jiatli.”  It  will  he  for  the  people  of 
tlu*  Moliawk  Yalley  to  remember  the  trials  endur- 
lal  here,  the  triiimplis  won  here,  and  emulate  the 
example  liere  wrought  out.  May  tliis  jieojile  be  al- 
way.s  in  tlie  \iiii  as  their  fathers  wer.i,  ami  may 
tliere  always  he  among  them  great  lea.lers  in  the 
liistory  of  our  lanil. 

John  F.  Seymour,  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Committee,  iircsented  the  monument  to  the 


Historical  Society  in  an  address  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  a  reem)itulation  of  the  steps  taken  for  its 
erection.  'The  Maennerchor  sang  “  Vas  ist  des 
Deutschen  Vaterland.”  Otto  E.  C.  Guelich  of 
Utica  spoke  briefly  in  German,  and  the  exer¬ 
cises  closeil  with  the  “Star  Sjiangled  Banner  ” 
by  the  Maennerchor. 


xIIISUELLASY. 

‘Johnny,’  said  an  editor  to  his  young  hopeful, 

‘  are  you  iu  the  first  class  at  school  ?  ’  ‘  No,’ 
rcjiiicd  the  b<iy,  wlio  had  studied  his  father’s 
newspajier,  ‘  I  am  registered  as  second-class 
mail  matter !  ’ 

YI.  Pasteur,  whose  discoveries  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  disease  have  been  of  sucli  incalculable 
value  to  the  public,  was  offered  by  a  French 
capitalist  §•200,000  for  his  discovery  of  the 
metliod  of  preventing  disease  in  cattle,  the 
man  of  business  knowing  that  the  profits  in  an 
agricultural  country  would  be  enormous.  M. 
Pasteur  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  as  he 
was  already  in  receipt  of  a  Government  annu¬ 
ity  which  sufficed  for  his  wants,  he  thought  it 
right  to  give  his  discoveries  gratuitously  to 
the  public’ 

To  three  Ylilwaukeo  lawyers  who  put  in  bills 
amounting  to  §25,000  for  services  in  settling  an 
estate  worth  §32,000  Judge  Thomas  Drummond 
said :  “  Gentlemen,  you  consider  yourselves 
good  lawyers.  How  much  more  are  your  servi¬ 
ces  worth  to  your  clients  than  mine  to  the  peo¬ 
ple?  You  have  charged  §25,000  for  sixXty  days’ 
service.  Could  you  not  be  content,  each  of  you, 
to  take  my  jiro  rata  for  the  same  time  ?  These 
charges  are  infamous.  They  are  such  as  men 
who  are  scoundrels  and  thieves  at  heart,  would 
make.  This  charge  of  §15,000  is  cut  down  to 
§1x500,  those  of  §50t)0  each  to  §500.  Repeat  such 
a  piece  of  rapine  in  this  court,  and  I  ivill  disbar 
every  one  of  you.” 

Bi-shop  Littlejohn  in  his  last  Triennial  Charge 
to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  Diocese,  argues 
forcilily  against  making  the  education  of  women 
identical  with  that  of  men.  “  In  some  things,” 
he  says,  “  woman  is  like  man,  and  within  the  ^ 
limits  of  this  likeness  she  may  be  trained  as  he 
is  trained  ;  but  there  are  other  things  in  which 
she  is  unlike  man,  and  within  the  limits  of  this 
unlikeness  she  is  not  to  be  trained  as  he  is 
trained.  But  it  is  this  unlikeness  that  deter¬ 
mines  lier  essential  cluiracteristics,  physiolog¬ 
ically,  psychologically,  and  socially  ;  and  with 
these,  the  law  of  her  growth,  the  sphere  of  her 
highest  usefulness,  and  tlie  functions  and  call¬ 
ings  iu  life  which  are  her  natural  inheritance.” 

It  seems  difficult  to  controvert  this  reasoning, 
unless  education  be  regarded  merely  as  the 
culture  of  the  abstract  faculty  of  tliouglit. 

New  Soutli  Wales  lias  an  area  of  .308,000 
square  miles,  and  in  1882  had  817,468  inliabitants 
iind  1315  miles  of  railway,  whoso  average  cost 
was  i:i2,161  per  mil.*.  Their  groas  earnings  in 
1882  wore  .i'l, (5.58, 864  ;  their  net  earnings  £764,- 
220,  wliieli  is  equivalent  to  £1,477  (is.  gross  and 
.£812  16s.  net  per  mile,  £‘2.35  more  net  than  the 
earnings  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  The 
net  earning.s  were  5  1-6  jier  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended— an  eminently  satisfactory  result,  as 
the  interest  paid  by  the  Government  is  less  than 
tliat.  Til.)  (x.ivernment  lias  autliorized  the  ex- 
lioii.liturc  of  £‘ll,0t)0,(M)0  more  for  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  of  whicli  £:j, 000,000  was  negotiated 
last  year.  Tliis  is  tlie  only  Australian  colony 
that  has  adopted  the  English  and  American 
standfird  gauge  of  4ft.  8J  in.  A  connection  of 
the  Victoriau  railroads  is  almost  completed,  and 
one  with  Queensland  (the  colony  next  north)  is 
in  progre.ss. 

“  Milton’s  Bible,”  wliieh  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Yluscum  have  just  purchased,  strictly 
sjicaking,  is  tlie  first  Yirs.  Milton’s  Bible  :  “  I  am 
the  book  of  Ylary  Ylilton  ’’—so  runs  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  the  la.iy’s  own  handwriting.  The  poet 
himscir,  however,  has  entered  the  dates  of  the 
birth  of  his  children,  which  are  given  with  com¬ 
mendable  precision.  Thus :  “Anne,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  born  July  2!)th,  the  day  of  the  monthly 
Fast,  lictween  6  and  7,  or  about  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  6  in  the  morning,  1646.”  Another  entry  re¬ 
cords  a  fact  not  often  remembered  :  “  My  son 
John  was  born  on  Hiinday,  March  16,  at  half 
past  !>  at  night,  lt’i50.”  Tliis  child,  Milton’s  only 
.son,  died  an  infant — “through  the  ill  usage  or 
bad  constitution  of  an  ill-chosen  nurse,”  says 
PliilUjis.  'riie  fates  and  fortunes  of  Milton’s  re¬ 
maining  I'liildrea,  an.l  even  of  his  grandchildren, 
are  well  known. 

Germany  has  gone  to  extraordinary  exjiense 
sine.*  1871  in  order  to  consolidate  her  military 
stijircmacy.  In  Alsace  Lorraine  alone  they 
have  cxjiended  §32,000,000  t.)  nuike  their  pos 
session  una.ssailable.  'The  fortitied  camp  of 
Strasbcrg-Kchl  is  simply  iminegnable.  It  con¬ 
tains  immense  stores  of  provisions  of  every 
kind,  others  are  jiacked  in  trains,  waiting,  as  it 
were,  under  steam,  and  reijuire  imt  a  telegraph¬ 
ic  .irdcr  tube  .lisjiatched  in  any  direction.  Anx¬ 
ious  to  Htrcngthcn  tlieir  jiosition  on  the  sea, 
tticy  have  spent  §!)5,0(K),t)0()  to  defend  their  long 
coast  line.  As  regards  inland  plaees  they  have  ' 
swallowed  §40,(M)0,0(KI.  YIetz,  Thionville  and 
Siiarlouis  form  tog.ither  the  so-ealled  Lorraine 
triangle,  towar.l  which  all  the  forces  can  bedi- 

r. 'cted  in  tin  incredilily  short  spaee  of  time.  Ten 
lines  of  railway  end  tit  the  Rhine,  eight  lines 
c.innect  the  Jiliine  with  the  fortified  parts  of 
Lorraine,  an.l  .seven  lines  reach  the  Russian 
frontier.  Tiiu.s,  t.i  east  or  west,  Gcrmtiny  is  able 
to  mass  tit  short  notice  en.irmoiis  bodies  of  men 
at  any  given  jioint  and  with  equally  enormous 
.juantitics  of  siqiplies  tiiid  timmunition. 

Clitirles  R.'tide  htid  printed  some  sheets  froy^^ 
a  study  .>f  Bible  chtiracters,  which  some  day  or 
other  lie  c.inteinpltitcd  Hnishing.  “  Written  iu 
the  East,”  he  stiys,  “  these  characters  live  for¬ 
ever  in  the  YVest ;  written  in  one  province,  they 
pervade  the  world  ;  i>ennod  in  rude  times,  they 
tire  priz.id  monttind  more  as  civilization  advan¬ 
ces  ;  pro.luct  of  anti.juity,  they  conic  home  to 
tlie  lnisinc.ss  an.l  hos.ims  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  modern  days.  'Then,  is  it  any  exag¬ 
geration  to  .say  ‘  'The  characters  of  Scripture 
tire  a  marvel  of  tlie  mind  ’  ?  In  .lur  day  charac¬ 
ter  jiainting  is  much  attempted  by  certain  writ¬ 
ers  .if  lietitiouH  ntirrative ;  but  tlieir  method  ex¬ 
cludes  them  fr.im  ti  serious  comparls.m  with 
H.jm.'r,  Virgil,  tind  the  sacred  historians.  They 
do  n.it  evolve  cliaracters  liy  genuine  narration. 
Tliey  clog  the  story  witli  a  hun.lred  little  essays 
on  ttie  jiersontility  of  eaeli  charaeter.  'They  keep 
[Hitting  tli.'ir  h.'tids  from  behind  the  show,  and 
op.-nly  analyzing  their  [lale  cretitions,  and  dis- 

s. *cting  tliem,  and  eking  them  out  with  com¬ 
ments,  .an.l  mi.)r.)Scoping  their  [niodles  into  lions. 
Henry  Fielding  an.l  George  Eliot  are  the  best  I 
know  at  this  time.  These  are  the  easy  expedi¬ 
ents  of  feeble  art.” 

BURNE  JONES. 

Biirne  Jones  succeeds  iu  making  us  believe 
f.ir  the  time  being  in  the  No  Ylan’s  Ijan.l,  to 
which  he  seeks  to  transp.irt  us.  This  is  owing 
to  his  grasp  of  the  essences  of  things,  but  still 
more  t.)  his  instinct  for  seizing  iqiou  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  tlie  decorative  and  picturesque 
|iossil)ilities  of  whatever  he  paints.  'The  result 
is  a  coherence  and  unity  of  exjiressiou  which  is 
the  most  ideal  of  (pialities  in  treatment.  He  ar¬ 
ranges  his  chosen  symbols  according  to  an  idem 
[lattern  of  beauty  in  his  own  mind,  and  that 
pattern  is  s.)  fair  an.l  so  convincing  that  we  ac- 
cejit  it  with  joy.  Bume  Jones’s  world  is  not  the 
natural  world,  as  all  must  agree,  jicrhaps  it  is 
not  even  a  [lossihle  world,  but  it  is  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  worM  tliat  we  are  glad  to  enter  it  and  have 
our  senses  .-harmed  by  the  graceful  forms  and 
mcl.xlious  colors  that  greet  as  there.  In  his 
[li.'tiire  of  Hope,  how  agreeable  to  tin*  eye,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  meaning,  are  the  bright 
liraneh  of  almond  blossoms  and  the  dark  burs 
of  tin*  [irison  which  shut  her  in.  Her  hand  with¬ 
in  tlie  veil  a|ipeuls  chiefly  to  our  intellectual 
faculties,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  beautiful 
Gol.lcii  Btairs,  the  profound  and  mysterious 
liea.l  of  the  figure  of  Fortune,  and  two  Sirens 
called  respectively  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and 
tlie  Days  of  Creation,  have  all  been  photograph¬ 
ed.  In  tlie  six  [laintings  which  represent  the 
Days  of  Creation,  the  color  is  very  grave  and 
simjile,  but  as  each  succeeding  day  brings  a  new 
angel,  holding  mirrored  In  a  globe  her  fresh  mir¬ 
acle  of  creation,  the  color,  like  the  design,  grows 
riclier  and  more  complex,  till  in  tlie  Hixtli  it 
swells  to  its  full  diapason,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Seventh  is  seen  preluding  on  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  the  great  harmony  tluit  rose  to  Heaven 

when  God  saw  tliat  His  work  was  good. _ YIrs 

YIerriman  in  the  Andover  Review, 
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iFartnrr^fit  Benartment. 

THE  WHEAT  MASEET. 

The  great  mills  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  have 
a  manSacturing  capacity  of  nearly  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  flour  per  <lay,  and  draw  their 
supplies  of  wheat  almost  exclusively  from 
Northern  Dakota  and  Noithern  Minnesota. 
The  quality  of  this  wheat  is  superior,  and  has 
secur^  for  it  a  special  grade  in  the  market. 
It  is  known  as  “  No.  1  hard,”  and  is  the  only 
variety  which  may  be  advantageously  used  by 
the  Minneapolis  millers  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour  by  the  patent  rolling  process  in  vogue  in 
that  city. 

For  some  years  past  the  price  of  this  fine 
grade  of  wheat,  delivered  at  Minneapolis,  has 
seldom  been  lower  than  81.40  per  bushel,  and 
even  at  those  figures  the  demand  has  always 
exceeded  the  supply.  But  in  view  of  the  large 
harvest  this  year,  the  greater  acreiige,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  lighter  foreign  market  for  this 
season’s  product,  the  Minneapolis  Millers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  instructed  its  buyers  to  pay  no 
more  at  present  than  81.14  per  bushel. 

This  means  that  the  farmers  will  receive  from 
sixty  to  seventy  cents  a  bushel  tor  their  wheat, 
according  to  its  grade,  at  the  elevators  along 
the  railroad  lines.  The  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  fifty-five  eents, 
except  upon  the  so-called  bonanza  farms,  where 
the  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  so  thoroughly  systematized, 
that  the  expense  of  production  is  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  less.  The  low  opening 
prices  offered  by  the  millers  are  sure  to  dispose 
the  farmers  to  hesitate.  Those  who  can  hold 
their  crops  until  the  situation  bf'comes  a  little 
cleared  up,  will  be  disposed  to  do  so.  It  is 
certain  that  many  causes  at  present  conspire 
to  put  down  the  price  of  wheat  to  a  lower  figure 
than  it  has  touched  for  many  years,  but  some 
experienced  observers  nevertheless  look  for  a 
speedy  advance  in  the  market. 

SECOVD  CROP  OF  GRASS. 

This,  owing  to  the  recent  copious  rains,  bids 
fair  to  be  an  unusually  good  crop  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country — a  great  boon  where  the 
first  growth  of  the  season  has  been  scant  and 
short.  But  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  cut 
early  enough  so  that  the  next  crop  will  spring 
up  sufficiently  to  protect  the  grass  roots  in 
Winter.  For  cows  giving  milk,  and  young 
stock,  it  is  what  is  wanted.  The  Cultivator 
.says :  Where  the  second  crop  of  grass  is 
enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  cutting,  do  not 
fail  to  get  it,  as  there  is  nothing  better  for 
calves  or  milch  cows  in  the  Winter  than  an  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  good,  sweet,  and  well  -  cured 
rowen  hay.  Theorists  may  have  argued  that 
this  crop  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
land  to  add  to  its  fertility.  This  is  the  natural 
way  of  improving  land,  but  nature  can  afford 
to  be  wasteful  of  both  time  and  material,  while 
the  poor  farmer  cannot.  The  value  of  a  grass 
crop  to  die  down  and  lie  upon  the  surface,  is 
not  one-half  as  much  jus  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  an  animal  would  make  while  eating  that 
crop  in  the  barn.  It  is  not  like  the  value  of 
the  same  crop  plowed  into  the  soil  while  green, 
and  decomposing  4iere.  It  the  second  crop  of 
grass  is  fed  down  instead  of  mown,  do  not  feed 
too  closely  ;  the  prejudice  against  Fall  feeding 
of  mowing  land  hjis  arisen  from  seeing  the  ef¬ 
fects  where  it  was  fed  so  closely  as  to  expose 
the  grass  roots  to  be  killed  by  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  August  sun,  or  fed  so  late  in  the 
Fall  that  they  were  without  protection  in  the 
Winter.  _ 

GOOD  FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

W.  J.  F.,  a  Monroe  county  correspondent  of 
The  Country  Gentleman,  writes  to  that  paper ; 
“In  forecasting  the  result  of  the  s*‘as<>n’s 
work,  one  most  important  item  in  all  this  part 
of  Western  New  York  is  the  apple  crop.  That 
now  promises  to  be  the  best  w.“  have  had  in 
three  years.  There  is  hardly  any  farm  where 
a  good  apple  crop  has  not  the  past  ten  years 
been  equal  to  the  farmer’s  net  profits.  For 
two  or  three  years  ver>’  few  fanners  have  sold 
any  apples,  and  this  failure  has  been  felt  worse 
than  any  other.  The  crop  of  pears  and  quinces 
promises  to  be  large,  except  that  in  exposed 
'  places  some  quince  trees  were  killed  by  the 
severe  weather  last  Winter.  Quince'  tret's  in 
low,  sheltered  ground  are  bearing  well,  and 
there  appears  to  be  less  of  the  twig  blight  than 
for  two  or  three  years.  We  do  not  expect  high 
prices  for  fruit,  but  even  at  low  prices  it  brings 
more  net  profit  to  the  fanner  than  the  grain 
and  hoed  crops  on  which  he  bestows  most  of 
his  labor,  and  nearly  all  the  manure  made.  If 
we  put  manure  and  labor  where  we  made  most 
profits,  more  and  more  each  year  would  go  to 
the  cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  orchard. 

I  everywhere  see  preparations  in  progn'ss 
for  an  unusually  large  wheat  see<ling  this  Fall. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  clover- 
worm  is  working  in  clover  to  such  an  extent 
that  farmers  who  have  fields  in  clover,  finding 
that  they  will  get  no  Fall  feed,  are  plowing  the 
sod  under  in  order  to  destroy  the  worm.  Then 
a  great  many  fields  in  alsike  clover  w’cre  plow¬ 
ed  over  since  the  hay  crop  was  taken  off. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  heavy  rains, 
tUng  the  soil  in  fine  condition  for  plowing, 
the  rains  now  so  near  seeding  titne  almost 
ure  tliat  the  soil  will  be  moist  enough  to 
ork  a  good  seed-bed.  If  we  assume,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  heretofore,  that  all  the 
oat  and  barley  ground  will  be  sown  to  wheat, 
together  with  a  part  of  that  after  hoed  crops, 
there  will  be  a  latter  wheat  acreage  in  1885 
thfan  has  ever  been  known  here.  It  is  strange 
that  fanners  will  persist  in  sowing  wheat  so 
largely.  They  all  say  that  it  d<  '*>8  not  pay  at 
present  prices  ;  but  they  act  iis  if  nothing  paiti 
so  well.  I  think  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  wheat  requires  h'ss  labor  than 
any  other  crop,  .\fter  sowing,  the  farmer  luis 
nothing  to  do  with  it  until  harvest,  ten  months 
alead,  and  then  a  self-binding  reaper  will  do 
tie  hardest  part  of  the  labor.  I  think  the 
hird  times  are  compelling  farmers  to  adopt 
Western  methods  of  cultivating  large  arciis 
wlh  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor.  We 
OK  do  this  with  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ; 
kesp  teams  enough  to  plow  nearly  the  whole 
tenn  once  a  year,  and  some  of  it  twice ;  and 
hi'c  only  just  enough  to  help  out  at  hurrying 
tiue. 

The  oat  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  is 
th»  largest  in  acrejige,  and  the  best  every  way, 
ev»r  grown  in  this  section.  Owing  to  cool 
_W.ather  in  July,  oats  will  weigh  fully  up  to  the 
stuidard  this  seas<^n,  and  to  the  sjime  cause 
noju’  probably  be  attribuU'd  the  unusual  plump- 
nets  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  corn  crop  is 
yetvery  backward,  but  pobdoes  never  looked 
beter  at  this  season. 

HOW  A  SALT  WELL  IS  WORKED. 

*010  stratum  of  salt  having  been  once  pierced, 
a  siturated  solution  of  the  saline  matter  fre- 

tntly  rises  in  the  boring  to  within  eighty 
,  of  the  surface.  This,  however,  cannot  al- 
■8  be  depended  upon,  and  here  centre  the 
wreased  difficulty  and  expense.  When  a  few 
feet  have  been  drilled,  a  six  or  eight  inch 
w  •.>ipe  is  inserted  as  a  “  casing.”  Inside  of 
^  a  two-inch  pipe,  also  of  iron,  is  placed. 

“  casing  head  ”  has  two  openings— one  for 
tit  entrance  of  pure  water  from  a  neighboring 
p-,^ng  into  a  larger  pipe,  at  the  lower  end  of 
»ljBch  it  becomes  saturated  with  saline  matter  ; 
other  at  the  end  of  the  smaller  pipe,  to  al- 
the  expulsion  of  the  brine.  Of  course  the 
tells  become  foul  or  leaky  at  times,  and  then 
resort  is  had  to  torpedoes  of  nitro-glycerine, 
which  are  sent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Jl^Stsing,”  and  after  them  is  sent  an  ir^in  weight 
wheh  secures  the  explosion.  The  rusting  of 
the  “  casing  ”  is  the  great  enemy  of  tlie  salt- 
wojker  ;  and  when  his  engine  cannot  lift  the 
■ia»  of  rusted  Iron,  a  “  knife  ”  cuts  the  rusted 
meal,  and  the  engine  tears  it  away  piecemeal. 
But  the  salt  wells  are  exempt  from  any  danger 
of  taking  fire  ;  and  it  is  never  nect*s8ary,  a.s  in 
the  case  of  oil  wells,  to  shoot  off  the  ~  casing 
heai  ”  with  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  brine  has  once  reached  Uie  sur- 
hco,  it  is  force*!  into  large  reservoirs,  whence 


it  is  drawn  off  through  “  string  ”  after  “  string  ” 
of  “  coveis,”  until  solar  evaporation  h.'is  left 
the  coarser  grades  of  salt.  The  “  covers  ”  or 
vats  are  usually  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  and 
the  product  of  each  one  per  year  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  ;  while  the 
product  at  Syracuse  is  only  about  half  that 
quantity.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  slope  of 
the  valley  at  Warsaw  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
rapid  evaporation  by  the  sun.  When  the  finer 
grades  of  salt  are  wanted,  the  brine  is  led  fn>m 
the  reservoirs  to  an  evaporating  pan,  where  a 
gentle  heat  is  applied.  Similar  treatment  in 
another  pan  completes  the  process,  and  the  re¬ 
siduum  of  salt  is  raked  upon  a  shelf  at  the  side 
of  the  evaporator.  After  a  slight  draining  it  is 
taken  to  the  bins,  where  a  more  thorough  drain¬ 
ing  is  allowed  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
— F.  G.  Mjither  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

TREATING  GRAPEVINES. 

The  grapevine  should  not  be  cultivated,  nor 
the  growth  of  wood  stimulated  by  artificial 
means  after  the  1st  of  July,  but  all  stirring  of 
the  ground  and  application  of  fertilizers  shculd 
be  before  that  time.  The  roots  and  spongioles 
which  convey  nourishment  to  the  vines  and 
fruit  should  not  be  disturbed  after  getting  well 
established  for  the  season,  as  late  cultivation 
re<luces  new  growth  below  as  well  as  above 
ground,  and  consequently  retanls  both  wood 
and  fruit.  A  good  substitute  for  hoeing  to 
keep  down  weeds  is  mulching,  and  a  method 
suggested  by  last  year’s  experience  is  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  growing  of  crops  of  vegetables  among 
the  grapevines  and  mulching  the  ground  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  after 
June.  Upon  this  depends  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  _ 

CELERY  CULTURE. 

First,  Send  where  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
good  seed. 

Second,  Prepare  a  seed  bed  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  You  will  get  your  plants 
early  enough  by  so  doing,  for  they  grow  much 
faster  and  are  much  stronger  than  when  grown 
in  a  hotbed. 

Third,  Sprinkle  the  bed  often  to  keep  it 
moist,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  about 
three  inches  high,  transplant  them  into  rows, 
putting  them  about  three  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  about  one  foot  apart. 

Fourth,  When  the  plants  have  become  stocky 
have  a  trench  dug  about  one  foot  deep,  put  in¬ 
to  it  equal  parts  of  wood-ashes  and  good  rich 
dressing,  and  rich,  black  soil,  and  work  all  to¬ 
gether  with  a  hoe. 

Fifth,  Set  the  plants  about  five  inches  apart, 
and  be  sure  to  straighten  out  the  ro«.)ts  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  them. 

Sixth,  Sprinkle  them  enough  to  keep  them 
fresh  until  they  are  firm  in  their  plai-es,  and 
then  give  them  all  the  water  you  have  a  mind 
to — the  more  the  better. 

Seventh,  Wlien  they  have  made  growth 
enough  to  cause  the  branches  to  lie  over,  hill 
up  enough  to  hold  the  stalks  erect.  Continue 
the  hilling  process  at  intervals  of  two  weeks, 
all  Summer,  being  careful  to  do  it  wlien  th** 
weather  is  dry  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
dew  is  off.  Be  sure  when  hilling  to  h<>ld  the 
stalks  together,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Eighth,  Such  portion  as  you  wish  for  early 
celerj’,  bank  to  the  top  by  Sept.  1st ;  for  Winter 
use  bank  to  the  top  fnnii  the  1st  to  the  middle 
of  October. — Weekly  Herald. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Tuberoses  designed  for  midwinter  flowers, 
are  stiirtcil  into  growth  at  this  time. 

The  peach  crop  of  Delaware  is  estimateil  to 
reach  10,000, OhO  baskets,  the  largest  since  1875. 

Mignonette  for  Winter  flowers  may  still  be 
sown. 

The  prospect  of  a  tine  yield  of  peaches  and 
other  fruits  in  the  Michigan  fruit  region  is  very 
flattering, 

Nebraska  sets  a  good  example  in  having 
marly  250,000  acres  of  planted  forests  in  good 
condition. 

Swine  in  pens  will  turn  a  vast  quantity  of 
weeds  into  manure  if  given  the  chance,  besi<les 
thriving. 

After  the  bearing  season  is  over  cut  out  the 
old  canes  of  raspberries,  and  later  on  thin  the 
new  shoots  to  four  in  number. 

Try  a  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  two  hills 
of  late  sweet  com.  Spread  it  on  evenly  and 
rake  it  in.  You  will  see  a  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  leaves  in  two  days  after  the  first 
shower,  if  your  laml  needs  nitrogen. 

The  following  are  the  periods  which  various 
trees  have  been  known  to  reach  in  particular 
crises:  Elm,  335  years  ;  maple,  41t) ;  larch,  57(; ; 
orange,  (VIO  ;  cypress,  800  ;  walnut,  000  ;  Ori- 
entiil  plane,  1,000;  lime,  1,100;  spruce,  l,*2tM) ; 
oak,  1,.'00  ;  cedar,  2,000 ;  yew,  3,200. 

Meal  should  always  be  mix<!d  with  boiling 
water,  which  i)artially  cooks  the  food.  A  com¬ 
mon  error  is  to  make  the  foo<l  too  wet  and 
soft,  in  which  state  it  becomes  injurious  to  the 
fowls,  compelling  them  to  take  more  water  than 
their  nature  requires. 

There  luis  been  an  immense  amount  of 
breaking  of  harvesting  machines  this  year. 
This  wjis  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  grain  is 
very  heavy,  anti  much  of  it  badly  beaten  tlown 
and  tangletl.  Reapers  had  to  cut  wry  low  to 
reach  tliis  fallen  grain,  and  in  many  idaces 
wheat-Uehls  were  batlly  gullied  liy  rains  last 
Wintt'r.  The  worst  of  all  was  that  when 
breakages  occurred,  there  was  in  some  eases 
no  way  to  get  repairs. 

The  profits  of  poultry-keeping  come  from 
tjggs,  from  broilers,  and  from  tin*  sale  of  fat 
young  fowls  in  the  .\utumn  and  Winter.  Har¬ 
vest-time  is  frttm  December  to  March  for  eirgs, 
from  March  to  Juno  for  broih'is,  and  from 
November  to  May  f<>r  fat  chickens.  At  these 
.sejisons  there  is  always  a  hungry  market  fur 
really  good  articles.  The  sejisi>ns,  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  those  who  havt'hens  and  take  little  care 
of  them,  and  the  game  laws,  regulatt*  the.s<' 
things. 

Wrapping  the  green  leaf  of  some  weed,  such 
as  burdock,  around  cabbage  plants  as  tlu'y  are 
set  out,  is  said  by  the  editor  of  The  Country 
Gentleman  tt>  be*a  perfect  protection  against 
cut-worms.  By  the  time  the  leaf  rots,  the  cab¬ 
bages  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ihe  depretlator. 
Green  leaves,  the  editor  thinks,  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  paper  which  has  been  iwommeml- 
ed  for  this  purpost*. 

The  managers  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair, 
which  is  to  be  hehl  at  Indianapolis  from  Sept. 
29th  to  Oct.  4th,  have  adopteil  a  ruh'  that  “  no 
[trivilege  for  the  sale  of  litpiors,  or  ganit's  of 
chance,  or  sith'-shows,  will  be  sold."  It  Is  in- 
tendeil  U>  offer  i.'very  retisonaljle  inducement  to 
jigriculturists,  inventors,  and  manufacturers  to 
display  their  wares. 

R<;ugh  rolletl  glass,  an  English  gardener  has 
discovered,  is  better  than  clear  ghiss  as  a  cover 
for  grape-houst's.  The  two  most  striking 
things  he  observed  were  the  good  <iuality  of 
the  fruit,  and  especially  its  color,  ami  the 
health  of  the  folhige  of  the  vines,  which  was 
less  affected  by  red  spiders  than  any  he  had 
ever  known  before.  The  green  state  of  the 
foliiige  before  and  after  the  fruit  was  ripe,  he 
attributed  solely  to  the  subdued  rays  of  the 
sun  upon  the  leaves  through  the  rough  plate 
glass,  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  giving 
air,  thus  trying  the  leaves  less  than  they  would 
be  otherwise. 

Among  recent  agricultural  inventions  (The 
Examiner  finds)  in  The  Scientific  American, 
are  these :  A  “  cotton-seed  planter,”  from 
which  by  a  novel  construction  the  seetl  may  be 
fed  regularly  anti  in  uniform  <iuantity.  and  will 
be  separated  before  being  dropped  to  the 
ground.  A  “  plough-attachment,”  consisting  of 
a  guard  attached  to  the  beam,  suspended  by 
adjustable  links  so  that  the  guaril  may  be  hehl 
in  a  higher  or  lower  position,  for  the  I'urpose  of 
gauging  the  depth  of  furrow  or  the  tjuantity  of 
soil  thrown  up  around  young  plants.  A  “seed- 
planter,”  covering  improvements  *>n  a  cotton¬ 
seed  planter,  whereby  the  tiropping  apparatus 
may  be  arrangetl  for  corn  and  oth<*r  seeds,  and 
so  fulfilling  a  much  wi«ler  purpose  than  before, 
A  “  potaU'-digger,”  an  improvement  on  ploughs 
for  turning  potatoes  out  of  the  gruunil,  curved 
burs  or  fingers  being  substituted  for  the  mould- 
bt.-ard  for  raking  out  the  poUitoes,  and  U:>  tura 
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ifter  “  string  ”  away  weeds,  vines,  etc.,  while  there  is  an  at-  Sefentfcrc  antr 


away  weeds,  vines,  etc.,  while  there  is  an  at¬ 
tachment  for  raking  the  soil  and  la^ng  bare 
any  potatoes  that  may  be  covered,  w'ith  other 
novel  features. 

Choler.\  and  Drink. — Cholera  does  not  seize 
its  victims  by  hazard.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  of  every  one  hundred  who  die  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  ninety  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  alco¬ 
holics.  Had  I  the  power,  I  would  placard  ev¬ 
ery  spirit-shop  in  town  “Cholera  Sold  Here.” — 
Mrs.  Hargreaves,  M.D.,  Philatlelphia. 

Food  and  Drinks.  —  An  eminent  physician 
says  ;  “  When  taken  only  or  chiefly  with  food, 
and  as  constituents  of  general  free-living,  fer¬ 
mented  drinks,  wine,  or  beer  contribute  to  the 
production  of  an  abundance  of  ill-assimilated, 
overheated  blood,  which  either  finds  vent  in 
eruptions  of  the  surface  or  in  local  hemor¬ 
rhages,  or  causes  vertigo,  stupor,  bilious  at¬ 
tacks,  dyspepsia,  gout,  or  gravel.” 

Opii  m  in  Cigarettes. — A  prominent  chemist 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  states  in  The  Advertiser  of 
that  city  that  he  had  lately  been  led  to  think 
that  even  the  higher  grades  of  cigarettes  con¬ 
tained  opium.  He  therefore  collected,  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  reputable  dealers,  a  dozen  packages 
of  the  most  prominent  and  high-priced  cigar¬ 
ettes  to  l»e  had,  which  he  forwarded  to  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  chemist  for  analysis.  The  coitftklerable 
quantity  of  opium  in  all  the  standard  brands 
was  astounding.  The  universally  recognized 
bondage  resulting  from  the  use  of  opium  in 
any  form  or  degree,  especially  by  smoking  or 
absorption,  renders  the  murderous  tlesign  of 
the  admixture  anti  the  sharp  lesson  to  be  learn¬ 
ed,  terribly  plain. 

Unsanitary  Cemeteries. — The  alarm  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  south  of 
France,  has  been  intensified  in  the  Spanish 
cajiital  by  the  dangers  arising  from  the  contli- 
tion  of  the  cemeteries  in  that  city.  After  the 
French  occupation  of  Madrid  at  the  beginning 
t«f  the  century,  two  cemeteries  were  opened, 
one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of 
the  city,  but  the  coffins,  instead  of  being  burietl 
in  the  earth,  were  placed  inside  of  walls  built 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  In  1831  re¬ 
ligious  assttciations  called  Sacramentals  were 
formed  for  opening  fresh  cemeteries,  where  the 
coffins  were  also  tleposited  in  walls  above 
ground,  and  these  cemeteries  are  now  nine  in 
number,  exclusive  tif  one  reserved  entirely  for 
Protestants.  Many  of  these  cemeteries,  which 
when  first  opened,  were  isolated  frttm  all  build¬ 
ings.  are  now  surrountled  by  tlwelling-houses, 
ami  for  some  time  past  the  Municipality  has 
been  anxious  to  open  a  large  necropolis  at 
stune  tlistance  from  the  city.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  however,  which  dt'iive  large  profits 
from  till*  existing  cemeteries,  have  opposed 
the  scheme  in  the  most  uncompromising  man¬ 
ner,  ami  though  the  decree  for  closing  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  signet!  a  year  ago  by  the  King,  it  has 
not  yet  been  put  in  force. 

Mr.  Eiuxtu! :  .\s  a  practising  physician  for 
thirty  years,  1  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  tobacett  is  a  growing  evil  in  our  laml, 
and  that  the  young  are  especially  exposed  to 
the  temptation  ami  evils  arising  from  its  use. 
Those  who  are  placed  over  us  as  our  spiritual 
advisers — ministers  of  the  Gospel,  professors 
in  our  collegt's,  teachers  in  our  seminaries  of 
learning  ami  in  tmr  public  schools,  are  many  ttf 
them  imlulging  in  the  disagreeable  habit  of  ei¬ 
ther  smoking  or  chewing  this  poisonous  weed. 
How  many  of  our  young  men  st'iit  from  home 
uncontaminated  and  free  from  these  vices,  but 
“seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  fact*,  they  first 
endure,  then  i>ity,  then  embrace.”  Many  a 
young  man  has  contract“il  evil  habits  mtue 
damaging  to  his  health  in  after-life  than  all  the 
learning  ami  actiuisition  in  scientific  knowl- 
etlge  will  ever  ilt>  him  good.  The  clergy  as  a 
cla.ss  indulge  very  largely  in  one  or  other  of 
fhest*  known  sins.  Some  art'  ashamed  to  be 
seen  smoking  or  chewing  in  public,  but  resort 
to  it  in  tht'ir  stmlies  or  away  from  home.  I 
am  iwtiuainted  with  a  very  good  minister  in 
other  respects  who  ilocs  all  his  smoking  in  his 
study  with  ch»sed  doors;  and  why?  Because 
he  must  know  it  is  a  sin.  The  con.stitutions  of 
young  men  are  more  especially  injurcti  by  the 
early  inilulgence  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  It  leatls 
to  niany  other  forms  of  dissipation  in  many 
cases.  It  engenders  tliseases  t)f  very  alarming 
and  fatal  character  when  used  in  excess.  I  will 
name  a  few.  It  les.sens  the  appetite,  impairs 
digestion.  It  protluces  a  variety  of  nervous 
tliseases,  [iali>itation  of  the  heart,  neuralgia, 
tleafness,  vertigo  ;  impairs  the  sight,  and  worst 
of  all,  often  emls  in  cancerous  diseases  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  Many  of  our 
young  men  atteml  colli'ges,  both  chussical  anti 
medical  (I  arn  informetl  and  believe),  where 
the  halls  are  clouded  with  tobacct*  smoke,  to 
the  disgust  of  those  who  would  gladly  avoid  it. 
Cannot  those  who  are  the  overseers  tif  the 
young,  set  a  more  desirable  example,  and  teach 
bv  exam  file  as  well  as  by  prt'cept?  a. 

‘Wcstlleld.  N.  1. 

Sanitary  REta  L-ATioNs  of  New  York.  —  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Chaiuller,  formerly  the  president  of 
our  Health  Department,  and  who  is  now  in 
England  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Ht'alth  Exhibition,  has  lately  givt'ii  a  leport- 
er  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gcizette  some  facts  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  Xt‘w  York,  which 
lead  the  eilitor  to  say  that  “  tht'ie  probably  is 
no  city  in  the  world  which  has  so  ctunplete  ti 
sanitary  rirganization  as  New  York,”  and  no¬ 
where  have  “such  remarkable  results  in  im- 
jiroving  the  public  health  been  obtained  in  so 
short  a  time.”  As  is  well  known,  our  Health 
Dejiartinent  enjoys  almost  <lesjiotic  power  in 
its  sphere.  To  show  the  exttuit  of  this  power. 
Dr.  Chaniller  referretl  to  the  removal  ttf  tht* 
Washington  Market  shetls  by  force.  “The 
courts,"  hesaitl,  "sustained  our  action, and  de- 
claretl  that  if  the  City  Hall  itself  were  tletri- 
mental  to  the  ptiblic  health,  our  Boanl  could 
take  it  down.  Anything  the  Board  of  Health 
tlcclarcs  to  lie  injuritms  to  the  community,  can 
thus  be  removed  at  once,  and  at  the  owner’s 
expense.”  Our  system  for  rt'gulating  plumb¬ 
ing  and  drain.ige  is  despotic  enough,  as  Dr. 
Chandler  sai<l,  to  astonish  Loniloners.  “No 
plumber  dare  construct  the  plumbing  and 
ilraiiuige  of  a  New  York  house  t'xcept  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  thf'  plan  previously  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Health.”  .\ilulterated  milk  has 
been  almost  entirely  tlriveii  out  of  the  city  by 
tin*  exercise  of  the  great  powt'rs  tif  the  tlepart- 
ment.  The  law  authorizes  the  Bt^ard  to  tleclare 
any  house  a  nui.sance  anti  to  order  its  vacation 
and  repair,  .\ccordingly.  the  dwellers  in  cel¬ 
lars  wen*  arbitrarily  turneil  out  a  few  years 
iigo  ;  and  the  tenement  houses  are  kept  uinler 
-harp  supervision,  sanitary  inspeettus  visiting 
them  at  intervals.  Moreover,  three  years  ago 
the  Health  Department  was  given  extended 
powers  over  such  hou.ses,  and  since  that  time 
every  tenement  httuse  has  been  built  in  acctml- 
ance  with  model  regulatitms  furnishetl  by  the 
health  authorities.  The  effects  of  this  super¬ 
vision  of  the  public  health  have  bt'cn  shown  in 
the  decline  winch  has  taken  place  in  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  city  tluring  the  last  two  years.  The 
longer  the  regulations  are  enforced,  too,  the 
more  tibvious  will  b**  the  salutary  results. 
Another  thing  we  have  done  in  New  York  with 
a  thortiughness  which  has  not  been  equalled 
in  any  European  city.  We  have  practically 
driven  small  pox  out  of  New  York,  while  it  is 
at  this  very  time  disturbing  Ltintlon.  Here 
the  deaths  from  the  iliseiuse  are  so  few  that  the 
mass  of  the  public  have  almost  dismissed  fears 
of  it.  The  system  of  vaccination  is  very  thor¬ 
ough,  and  wherever  a  case  of  small-pox  occurs, 
it  is  promptly  sequestrated,  the  dwelling  fumi¬ 
gated,  au<l  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
contagion.  We  have,  however,  one  enemy 
against  which  sanitary  supervision  can  be  only 
partially  effective.  That  is  our  Summer  weath¬ 
er.  When  the  thermometer  runs  up>  to  ninety 
or  thereabouts,  ami  remains  there  for  several 
days,  the  nitirtality  of  the  city  is  sure  to  great¬ 
ly  increase.  In  a  single  week  a  thou-sand  chil¬ 
dren  may  die  of  diarrha'al  disciises,  provoked 
by  the  tropical  heat.  But  the  organization  of  a 
special  corps  of  Summer  visiting  jihysicians  has 
materially  retluceil  this  mortality  td  the  warm 
se.ison.  The  Fresh  .\ir  Fuml  is  another  of  the 
effective  expetlieuts  of  recent  years  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  comfort  of  our  pot>r  children. 
Many  thanks  t  >  all  those  who  are  at  pains  to 
show  their  hospiUility  1 


Why  the  E.arth  Qd.akes.— Prof.  George  H. 
Merriman  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
has  made  the  crust  of  the  earth  a  study,  and 
has  written  on  the  subject.  He  said  recently, 
on  being  interviewed  :  “  While  facts  enough  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  of  the  eartlniuake  of  Sun¬ 
day  have  not  come  to  hand  to  enable  me  to 
speak  on  the  direction  of  the  earth  wave  or  its 
peculiar  features  as  compared  with  other  earth¬ 
quakes,  yet  something  may  be  saitl  as  to  the 
latest  convictions  of  students  of  science  on  the 
nature  of  the  earth  below  the  point  any  man 
can  penetrate.  That  may  lead  us  to  guess  in¬ 
telligently  at  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  Y'ou 
know  the  long  received  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  was  that  it  is  a  molten 
mass,  and  that  we  move  around  on  a  crust  en¬ 
veloping  the  earth  and  caused  by  the  cooling 
off  of  this  mass  on  the  outside.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  about  thirty  miles  below  the 
earth’s  surface  the  temperature  is  so  high  that 
everything  is  in  a  melted  condition.  We  know 
this,  because  we  have  learned  that  every  fifty 
feet  we  penetrate  into  the  earth  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  of  about  one  degree,  and 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  the  heat  is  so  great 
that  any  substance  we  know  of  would  melt. 
Perhaps  the  melted  mass  is  in  the  form  of  a 
liquitl.  That  would  be  certain  but  for  the  im¬ 
mense  pressure  on  it.  The  pressure  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  10,000  tons  on  a  siiuare  foot.  t)f  course 
scientific  men  cannot  experiment  with  matter 
at  a  high  temperature  with  a  pressure  of  10,000 
tons  to  a  square  foot,  so  we  can  only  guess 
what  may  be  its  condition.  In  talking  about 
this  melted  mass  thirty  miles  under  us,  the 
term  water  substance  is  used  by  geologists. 
How’  great  is  the  distance  through  this  water 
substance  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that 
its  tlensity  increases  more  and  more,  gradual¬ 
ly,  until  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solitl,  prob¬ 
ably,  from  the  inconceivable  pressun'  1000, 
2000,  or  3000  miles  from  the  surface.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Thompson  has  demon  itrated  that  the 
earth  must  have  ji  core  much  denser  than  the 
land  and  water  we  live  on.  He  points  out  the 
fact  that  if  a  shell  only  thirty  miles  thick  sur¬ 
rounded  a  molten  litpiid  mass  extending  from 
one  side  of  the  earth  through  the  centre  to  the 
other  side,  th^n  the  moon,  through  the  law  of 
gravitation,  would  disjdace  the  litpiid  or  gas  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  earth’s  crust  wouhl  bulge  out  in  the  tlirec- 
tion  of  the  moon,  making  a  tith*  in  the  .stilid 
crust  of  the  earth,  as  certainly  as  the  skin  of 
an  orange  bulges  out  when  you  stjuet'ze  the 
fruit  between  the  palms  of  your  hands.  And 
this  w’ould  be  evident  to  us  because  the  ocean 
titles  would  be  almost,  if  not  tpiite,  impercepti¬ 
ble  to  us.  To  withstand  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  the  earth.  Sir  William  says,  must  be  as 
rigid  as  steel.  So  we  have  the  theory  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  floats  on  anil  impost's  an 
immense  weight  on  a  water  substance,  which  is 
inconceivably  hot.  Now  as  to  the  way  an 
earthtpiake  may  be  caused.  Suppose  moi.sture 
trickled  gradually,  year  after  year,  through 
this  crust  into  the  heated  mass.  In  our  atmos¬ 
phere  steam  wouhl  be  protluced.  Thirty  miles 
below  us  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  ft  is  not 
likely  that  steam  could  be  gi'iii'inted.  Out' 
thing,  though  :  the  pressure  tif  10,()(X1  tons  to 
the  stptare  foot,  a  pressure  I'xertod  in  every  di- 
rectitui,  would  be  increased.  Some  effect  must 
be  produced  tlown  there,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  one  place  in  the  earth’s  crust  is  weaker 
than  another  near  the  region  wht'ie  the  water 
trickled  in,  then  ‘  the  weakest  place  must  stand 
the  strain.’  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  snpposi' 
that  this  prc.ssure below  might  be  so  great  that 
the  earth’s  covering  was  shifted  a  little  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  pressure  from  below.  This 
shifting  of  the  crust  is,  in  fact,  the  earthtpiake. 

I  believe  this  theory  has  the  greater  rea-son  on 
its  sitle,  because  eartht[uakes  art*  almost  always 
in  the  region  of  volcanoes,  anti  volcanoes  are 
almost  always  in  or  near  the  ticean.  Antither 
theory  of  earthquakes  is  that  us  the  earth  is 
very  gradually  cooling  off  the  crust  is  thicken¬ 
ing  on  the  under  side,  and  cracks  or  fissures 
on  the  under  side  of  the  crust  many  miles  deep 
may  occur  in  consetpience  of  the  enormous 
pressure,  so  that  the  water  substance  rushes 
into  a  new  position  with  a  force  that  would 
knock  a  continent  tint  of  shape  if  it  totik  place 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  That  mtition  wouhl  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  vibration  thirty  miles 
distant.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the"  earth¬ 
tpiake  on  Sunday,”  addetl  Prof.  Merriman,  “  I 
think  the  earth  in  the  region  where  it  took 
place  has  either  settled  into  a  new*  position  or 
is  f  irceil  back  into  an  tihl  po.sition  from  which 
it  was  [tushed  by  former  eartlupiakt's.” 

Virtues  of  Tarred  Paper. — The  ftillowing 
from  a  ctirrespondent  of  the  Husbandman,  is 
easily  tried,  though  scarcely  seeming  likely  to 
insure  the  promised  result :  “  I  will  give  your 
readers  my  remedy  for  keeping  mice  and 
weevil-beetles  out  of  my  granary  ;  Hang  up  a 
few  sti  ips  of  tarred  paper  in  the  granary,  ami 
the  vermin  will  not  stay.  It  will  also  clear 
mice  from  the  garret  of  the  house.  Scatter  a 
tew  pieces  of  the  paper  about  the  garret,  and 
one  need  not  lie  awake  nights  on  account  of 
the  racing  of  mice  and  rats,  for  they  will  not 
stay  where  tarred  paper  perfumes  the  air. 
Tack  it  up,  anti  hang  a  few  strips  insitle  the 
hen-house,  anil  lice  will  not  stay  long  even 
then.” 

Reliable  Whitewash.— Take  two  quarts  of 
unslacked  lime,  five  gallons  of  warm  or  Imt 
water,  stirae  glue,  and  fine  salt.  Put  the  lime 
in  a  ve.s8el  and  atld  one  gallon  of  warm  water, 
anti  when  this  watei  is  nearly  absorlx'd.  if  for 
inside  work,  throw  in  the  boiling  lime  a  piece 
of  glue  about  IJ  inches  stpiare.  and  continue 
to  a  dll  water  .so  as  to  keep  the  water  bniling, 
but  do  not  let  it  get  dry  ami  lumpy,  neither  let 
it  get  so  drowned  with  water  as  to  stop  boiling  j 
it.  When  the  lime  has  liDen  broken  to  pieces 
by  boiling,  ilo  not  stir  it,  but  perforate  it  by  a 
stick,  .so  that  the  water  will  get  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  When  it  has  ceaseil  boiling,  which 
will  be  signaled  by  its  refusing  to  smoke,  throw 
in  a  handful  of  salt,  and  pour  in  the  remaindt'r 
of  the  water  slowly,  anti  be  sure  to  stir  it  in  at 
the  same  time.  If  for  wootlwork,  and  the  Hist 
ctiat  (tuitside),  it  should  have  a  little  moif  glue 
and  be  put  on  thick,  but  the  st'cond  coat  will 
readily  bear  another  gallon  of  water.  Biick  or 
stone  work  reipiirt's  the  first  apfilieation  to  be 
made  thinner,  or  with  six  gallons  of  water,  so 
that  it  wiil  take  hold  of  porous  substances. 
Till*  subsequent  application  should  be  of  a 
thicker  substaucc.  .4pply  the  above  with  an 
ordinary  whitewash  brush,  the  hairs  of  which 
have  been  thoroughly  wet  (in  order  to  swell 
them  and  prevent  their  drying)  before  they  are 
introduced  in  the  lime-wash.--  New  York  .Tour- 
nal  of  Commerce. 

TROUBLE  WITH  SERVANTS. 

A  lady  reports  that  she  recently  advertLsed 
for  helj)  in  a  “  small  family,”  and  jiicking  out 
one  from  a  number  of  applicants,  she  introduc- 
eil  her  to  the  kitchen,  and  found  to  her  amaze¬ 
ment,  as  she  herself  expresseil  it,  that  “  the  new 
help  knew  nothing  whatever.”  She  could  not 
cook;  she  could  not  wash  a  plate  without 
breaking  it  ;  and  although  she  came  as  a  com¬ 
petent  laundress,  she  could  not  wa^h  or  iron  a 
napkin  ilccently.  Being  told  to  go,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  the  less  she  had  sustained  in  taking 
so  difficult  a  situation.  The  same  lady  further 
says  that  she  never  had  a  servant  who  could 
take  hold  of  the  work  of  the  house,  and  go 
through  with  it.  Invariably  she  has  to  work 
with  her  and  teach  her.  Few,  if  any,  know  or 
practice  economy  ;  indeed  they  look  upon  such 
a  virtue  as  degrading  and  criminal,  ami  con.sitl- 
er  tea  and  sugar  as  made  for  their  especial  de¬ 
lectation.  Hereupon  the  Newark  Advertiser 
says  : 

The  usually  advi.sed  remedy  for  these  domes¬ 
tic  difficulties  is  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  do 
her  own  work,  and  there  are  occasional  in¬ 
stances  when  that  plan  has  succeeded  admira¬ 
bly  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  there  are  some  lailies  who  cannot  ilo 
housework,  and  others  who  do  not  chtx'se  to. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  woman  shoultl 
j  put  her  hands  in  the  wash-tub  than  that  a  man 
'  shall  sweep  out  his  own  store  or  keep  his  own 
I  books.  The  services  for  which  wages  are  fiaid 
constitute  labor,  and  if  money  will  pay  for  effi¬ 


cient  work  in  one  branch,  it  should  in  all.  As 
long  as  servants  are  either  a  luxury  or  a  neces¬ 
sity,  they  shoultl  be  available  ami  reliable.  No 
one  expects  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
in  a  fresh  arrival,  or  to  get  a  competent  French 
cook  for  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  but  some  little 
aptitude  is  certainly  desirable,  as  well  as  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
patience  and  good  nature.  The  greatest  trou¬ 
ble  connected  with  the  business  is  the  immense 
number  of  fresh  arrivals  yearly— ignorant  girls 
with  no  skill  even  in  the  boiling  of  a  potato. 
They  are  sent  for  by  their  relatives,  who  having 
themselves  done  well  here,  naturally  suppose 
that  their  sisters  and  cousins  can  also  succeed  ; 
and  in  this  they  are  not  mistaken ;  but  an 
amount  of  labor  in  instruction  falls  upon  the 
community  to  which  it  should  not  be  subject¬ 
ed.  The  fatigue  in  hunting  servants,  the  worry, 
with  incompeteiicy  and  the  frequent  change's, 
make  life  a  misery. 

In  all  the  demands  for  technical  Instruction, 
it  is  strange  that  no  institution  has  been  opened 
for  the  teaching  of  girls  in  household  work, and 
to  furnish  such  certificates  as  would  be  at  once 
a  passport  to  the  homes  of  citizens.  There 
should  be  some  one  to  take  this  labor  from  the 
hands  and  head  of  the  lady  householder,  and 
some  place  to  which  tho.se  who  need  can  go, 
with  a  fair  assurance  of  getting  what  is  wanted. 
A  newspaper  in  New  Y'ork  has  put  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  community  that  some  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  offices  of  that  city  lend  themselves  to  the 
basest  purposes,  while  it  is  notorious  that  not 
one  of  them  gties  any  further  than  to  bring 
servants  and  mistresses  together.  The  latter 
have  to  go  through  the  work  of  examination 
anti  of  hunting  up  the  references,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  making  a  test  of  qualitications,  often, 
as  has  been  seen,  with  unfortunate  results,  when 
the  whole  process  must  again  be  gone  through 
with.  There  would  seem  to  be  here  an  opening 
for  real  charity,  both  to  employes  anti  their 
employers,  which  the  latter  co'uld  afford  to 
handsomely  pay  for. 

A  STRONG  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  following  letter  from  the  wife  of  .Attorney 
Genernl  Fair  of  Tennesset*,  givt's  a  clear  anti  ein- 
jihatic  report  of  the  great  heiietlt  receivetl  from  the 
use  of  Compound  Oxygen  : 

“  Blountvillfl  Tenn.,  October  Kith,  1882. 

“  Drs.  St.arkey  A  P.alen  ;  For  seventeen  years  I 
have  been  a  suffert'r  from  diseaml  hrer,  ha\  ing  con- 
tracteti  the  tlisease  while  living  in  the  malarial  ilis- 
tricts  of  Texas,  each  succetHling  attack  being  more 
severe,  anil  leaving  me  less  strength  to  bear  the 
next.  .About  two  .veal's  ago  I  was  intluced  to  use 
Compound  Oxygen,  imd  since  thnt  time  hare  steadily 
improved  irithoat  any  falling  hack.  For  years  I  had 
not  had  two  good  nights'  rest  in  succession,  but  since 
using  your  remedy,  have  sh'pt  well.  It  is  now 
twelve  months  since  I  have  had  an  attack  of  bil¬ 
ious  colic,  anti  hare  fewer  symptoms  of  the  return 
of  the  disease  than  for  years.  You  are'at  lilierty  to 
publish  this.  Mrs.  John  Fair/’ 

Our  “Treatise  on  I'omponnd  tAi'y/ycw."  containing  a 
histor.v  o1  thi*  discoverv  and  modi'  ol  action  of  this 
remarkalilt*  curative  agent,  and  a  large  recortl  of 
surprising  curt's  in  Consumption.  Cattirrli,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis.  .Asttima,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
t'hronii'  tliseases,  will  bi'  sent  free.  Aiiilress  Drs. 
Starkey  A  Palex,  llO'.t  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 

Juitf  AVhut  tUey  Neeti. 

Those  coinplicatcil  stoinai'h,  kidney,  and  nervous 
troubles  from  which  so  many  women  slifTer,  soon  yield 
to  the  mild  but  active  operation  of  Parker’s  Tonic. 


FOX 

Fall  Planting. 


XJ.  S.  IVXail  Steamships  • 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $'21. 
LIVERPOOL,  via  QVEUNSTOWN. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  20. 

CITY  OF  ROME.. ..  .sails  Saturday,  Sept.  6  and  Oct.  4. 
Superbly  fitted;  passenger  accommtMlattons  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  i>ald  free  ol 
charge  In  England,  Stxitland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

j  gElTPEIlSOlT  BROTgERS,  Tort. 

]|J.&R.LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 
"rj  g  Furniture. 

t^ULPlTS,  FONTS, 

tablets,  &c.,  &c. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 

”  THE  PNEUMATIC 

moiT  DBim 

Awarded  the  Silver  Medal 

over  all  competitors  at  \rw  England  Fair,  1883. 

The  oiieratlon  Is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  fiavor.  The  evainiratlon  Is  tho 
mttst  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Evaiiorators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Scud  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Oo., 

Bellows  Falls,  vt.. 

MEHEE^LY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chiircli  Bells. 

Greatest  Exporieiice.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrateil  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  E  MENIELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  y.  T. _ 

MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebratetl  Bells  and  Chime, 
for  Churches,  Tower  Ctoclis.  Ac.,  Ac.  Prices  aud 
I^^^^ERcatalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  McSHANE  a  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Fiivorablv  known  to  the  pnbtic  J*inc6 
^3ETl'lP9lS26.  rhiiVoh,  Chapel.  Schoo),  Fire  Alarm 
anti  other  bells*  also  Chimes  a, vl  Peala. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 


r  ; 

i 

since  IM4  celebriued  for  Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  tCopper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
F'or  I'rlces.Cirrnlars..t:<\. a.i.iress  Raltimohk Bkli. 
Founusy,  j.  UEUKiVTKR  dc  WONM.  Bultiniore,  Md. 


VFOR-THE  HOUSE.! 

The  .Autiiinii  .\o.  of  Vick’s  Florul  liiiiile, 

t'ontaining  descrlplloiis  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  I.llles,  nu<l 
all  Rtilbs  and  Seeds  f.ir  Fall  Planting  in  tlie  Garden,  ami 
tor  Winter  Flowers  in  the  Hoiisi. — Just  pnhiislied  and  sent 
free  to  all.  Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


7 

^Vcl( 

Mi! 


H  /K  ■  IBM  Secnrlty  3  to 

■  V/  Alt  etIiiieBloaii. 

W  I  1-X'I'KKKST 

^  I W  ■■  ■  .emi-anniial 
and  paitlnt  your  home.  28th  year  of 
residence,  aud  luth  of  busineHs,  No  in- 
W  vestor  ever  had  to  |iay  taxes,  costs  of  forc- 

■  doeure,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  land. 

■  BE.STof  Keferenees  all  around  you. 
I  Write  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

'D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  fiu  SON, 

Necotlatom  of  UfortMcc*  Loanm 

MSSTJOS  THIS  PAPBH.  NTTPACli  MLNN. 


‘DOMESTIC  ! 

i 

Sewing  Machine  | 

IS  A  ! 

DURABLE,  I 

OBEDIENT  I 

MACHINE.  I 

EVERY  ' 

STITCH 
TAKEN 
IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Wo<Hlwork  thnt  are  artistic,  le-  ^ 
gatit,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  nttaehmonts  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by  : 
patents,  and  can  only  bo  obtained  with  the  “  DOME.STIC.’’  ! 

“Domestic"  Sewing  Machine  Company,  i 

Broadway  and  Fovrtf.fntii  st..  Nkw  York. 


iffliiE'S 


DRISBING 


No  VTasto. 

ITo  TrouUe. 
Always  Heady 

A  GOOD  SALAD  | 

^  ASSURED  i 

gich,  I 

‘^olesomo,  j 

ITutritious. : 

The  most  drheious  and  the  ^ 
nnstt  popular  Mayr.nnise  for  i 
all  kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW  | 
TOMATOES.  CABBAtlE,  COLD 
Meats,  Fish,  etc., eversold.  | 
E.  K.  nUKKKE  ft  CO.  | 

NEW  YORK. 


GABDHN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  tlio  P’arm 
AT  THI  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  BATES. 
Waiiantel  fresli  aad  sale  la  grow  or  aioaei  lefaailail 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  Oie  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN,  ‘26  per  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Lot  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
kigue,  ami  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  goohestor,  IT.  T. 

ACEMTS  TO  8EU 

To.^Ien  aad  Women  of  good  ohnraoter  andlotelll- 
Bence  waotlaK  an  atfeocy.l  will  afford  a  liberal  ohaoce 
to  test  it  before  pay!  Qg  for  It,  and  return  it  at  my  ez> 
peofw)  If  Dot  aatlsfactory.  It  Is  the  great  labor,  cloth* 
log  aad  Bonp  saver.  A  thousand  per  cent,  the  best 
Washer  to  the  world,  and  pays  capable  Ageata  big 
money.  No  boys  or  unreliable  Persona  need  apply# 
Write  for  Illustrated  circulars.  Addreiis  J.  WORTH# 

OennAgU  ’  r  1708FrenlLUnAve.8t.LoelmMo. 

A.  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
SB.  T.  FBLXZ  aOTTgATTS’S 

DRIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

tm  Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 

Fretikles,  Moth-Patches, 
^  Rash  ami  Skin  Diseases, 

61  ^^and  every  blemish  on 

jMy  ^MRbeauty.anddcflesdoteo- 

E  ”  1  ®  Iwir  LffL  ff  thirty  yeata,  and 

"  ^  ‘g  Is  BO  harmless  wo  taste  It 

'  'o'--,  f)'J  Kon  Is  prejM-rly  made. 

*>  f  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 

\  similar  name.  Thodls- 

X  y  \  tlngulshod  Dr.L.A.  Sayre 

/'  j  \  said  U)  a  lady  of  the  Aouf 

I.,-,;;.?*'  I  ton  la  patient):  "As  you 

V-r~-  /  ladies  will  use  them,  /  rec- 

ommmd '  tjouraud's  (,'rrani  ’ 

■  'f-  as  tlie  least  harmful  of  all 

the  Fkinpirparations.’’  One  bottle  will  lastsix  months,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  Pomlro  Subtile  removes  superUuous 
hair  without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

MME.  M.  B.  T.  OOURAUD,  Solo  Prop.,  48  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists  ami  Fancy  Gootls  Dtuilors  through¬ 
out  the  U.  8.,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  lu  N.  Y. 
City  at  R.  H.  Macy's,  Stern's,  Ehrlch's,  Ridley  's,  and  other 
Fancy  Goo<l9  Dealers.  Aw  Ileware  of  kwise  IniltatlonH; 
Reward  for  arrest  aud  iirool  of  any  one  selllug  tUo  same. 


Fast  PotatD  Digging 


=^|  At  tills  se.-ison  of  the  year,  the 
jBa  hilarity  of  the  ehildreii  Is  orten 
J^stopped  by  some  Imtiscretlon 
Zie  |On  the  i)art  of  the  parent  or 
"x^chlld :  and  a.s  a  result,  dysen- 
Nfctery, cholera  inrantum,  ornther 
y  ^complaints  of  stomach  or  isiw- 
/  lels  ensues.  In  all  such  cases, 
I  .RlPtiE's  FiKd)  Is  the  best  dlct- 
»  jetlc.  There  are  four  sizes,  re- 
tailing  at  it.'ic.,  O.’ic.,  $1.'25,  and 
**  ittl.T.';. 


SENT  ON 

60  Days’ 

TatTrial,  w 


THE  MONARCH  POTATO  DIGGER 

Saves ItB cent  yi-arly,  five  tim*! 
^OVKK,  to  every  fariTHT.  Oimr* 
anUfcd  tol>lg  six  Hundn  d 
^  BiiHhelH  aliay } 


C^^RhH 

rHlVFCVERilg 


Hay  Fever 


Is  a  type  of  catarrh  having  i>e- 
cullarsyni[>U»ni8.  It  Isattended 
by  an  inflamed  comlitlon  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nos¬ 
trils,  tear-ducts,  and  throat,  af¬ 
fecting  the  lungs.  An  acrid  mu¬ 
cus  Is  s<!oreted,  the  discharge 
Is  accompanied  with  a  |>ainful 
burning  sensation.  There  are 
severe  Bi)asms  of  sneezing,  fre¬ 
quent  attn<-ks  of  blinding  head¬ 
ache,  a  watery  and  Intlaraed 
state  of  the  eyes. 

ELY'S  t'REAM  BALM  Is  a  rem- 
etly  founded  on  a  evirrect  dlag- 
'V  m«ls  of  tills  disease,  ami  can  be 
Nde|>cnde<l  ufKin. 

^  U.SA.  I  .to  cts.  at  druggists ;  60  cts.  l)y 

^ M  Y/  mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  10c. 

EL7B30S..Dni2e‘.st«,  Owoze,  N.T. 


Jlo  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCU.niLATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

ffotrjJ  Illinois  Finam  ial  .Tzenry.  JarksonviMr.  Illin  lis. 


Write  postal  card  for  FREE  elegantly 
lllustratetl  Catalogue,  in  Six  Itrliliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  omcAoo.fLi’. 

The  Great  I  IPUT 
Church  LlUnli 

FRINK’S  Pal.iit  Refleatars  (ka 
the  II<Mt  Pawerntl,  the  SaAeat, 
Chaaaa.  4  an<l  U  c  Light  known 

for  CnurcHes.  Stores.  Show  Wimlowt, 
Parlors.  Banks,  Offices.  Picture  Caller* 
let.  Theatres,  etc.  NewanJ  tie* 

gant  designs.  Scml  sue  of  room.  Get 
<.ir<  ular  and  esttmste.  A  liberal  discount 
t#  churches  and  the  trade. 

1.  P.  f  RIaSK,  S5J  Petri  St..  N.  Y. 


T^HEAT  YOUR  HOUSEi'X 

furnaces; 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD I 

INSURE  WARMTH  PERFECT  VENTILATIONi 
AND  FREEDOM  FROM  DUSTo«GAS 


TROY. NY.  CLEVELAND.O..  CHICAGO. ILL 
C.G.HALLETT.  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  rOR  OETSCniPTlVE  CATALOGUt 


WCITIRRH 


And  DUM$t$  •!  tiM 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNRtl 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  Nocaat 
Incurable  when  our  ouettloM 
are  Moperljr  antwerecl.  Writ* 
for  circulars,  testimeniafs.  etc,. 

BIT.  Ta  P.  aill.MSTVnf  •kir 


XUM 
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‘‘AMBROSE  ”  IN  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS,  the  Connecticut  river  off  upon  the  other  side,  ed,  is  a  beautiful  grove  which  serves  as  a  sort  The  Chinese  population  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Barkihiic  and  Hampshire  Coontiea.  and  is  still  the  most  orthodox  mountain  I  have  of  public  i)ark.  On  the  farm  is  over  a  mile  of  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  of  late, 

One  who  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Western  6^®*"  seen.  Its  north  end  is  called  Nonatuck,  stone  fence,  some  of  it  over  four  feet  broad  at  until  it  now  numbers  more  than  20,000.  These 

and  Central  Massachusetts,  now  returning  to  and  though  not  highest,  is  the  most  accessible  the  base,  and  built  to  stay.  Instead  of  wooden  Chinese  are  largely  employed  in  the  production  of 
it  will  discover  a  good  many  changes,  both  in  any  part  of  it,  and  has  become  a  place  of  bridges,  substantial  stone  bridges  have  been  Hawaiian  sugar,  which  is  now  chiefly  made  by 
country  and  people,  though  such  have  been  much  resort — having  a  hotel,  to  which  a  car-  thrown  over  the  gullies ;  and  where  most  farm-  “cheap  Chinese  labor.”  Under  the  existing  recip- 
vrought  after  conservative  methods,  and  not  riage-road  leads,  and  is  now  more  visited  than  ers  would  use  bars  and  cross  the  road,  he  has  rocity  treaty  this  sugar  is  admitted  into  the  United 

after  the  wild  rush  of  the  “rowdy  West.”  Mt.  Holyoke  across  the  Connecticut.  A  large  made  a  culvert  large  enough  to  allow  cattle  to  States  free  of  duty,  and  the  cry  is  raised  that  such 

Here  is  Pittsfield  boasting  now  of  15,000  i>eo-  number  of  towns  are  visible  here,  (though  not  pass  under  it.  His  Ayrshire  herd  is  well  known  ruinous  competition  with  American  growers  cannot 
pie,  and  with  free  mail  delivery,  and  thinks  “  ®ii  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,”)  and  very  by  breeders  of  cattle.  For  these  he  claims  su-  be  permitted.  The  people  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast  are 
itself  a  city.  Bay  City— both  sides  of  the  river  much  of  good  country.  perior  milking  qualities  for  general  use.  They  beginning  to  declare  tliat  the  United  States  must 

—with  hard  on  40,000,  had  a  good  deal  of  a  tug  From  Easthampton  south  is  Westfield;  or  are  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  can  live  on  either  abrogate  the  treaty,  or  insist  that  “  the  Chi- 
to  get  that  privil^e.'  And  Pittsfield  is  an  ad-  north  is  Northampton  and  Greenfield ;  or  you  scant  grazing.  The  long  head,  fiat  face,  clear  nese  must  go”  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  also, 
rancing  town.  A  man  in  Michigan  told  me  can  turn  west  at  South  Deerfield— once  Bloody  waxy  horn,  yellow  ears,  slim  neck,  wedge-  city  and  vicinity. 

he  bought  “The  Hill  ”  west  of  Pittsfield  on  Brook,  because  the  Indians  slew  seventy  mill-  shaped  body,  straight  back,  and  slim  tail,  char-  The  new  railnmd  cuttings  about  Bergen  Hill,  N. 
speculation  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  tiamen  there— and  climb  the  mountain  past  acterize  this  breed.  St.  Lawrence  county  is  J.,  have  opened  large  deposits  of  odd  and  rare 
laughed  at,  inasmuch  as  there  was*  no  house  Shelburne  Falls,  Buckland,  Charlemont,  and  largely  given  to  grazing,  and  butter  and  cheese  minerals.  They  are  continually  visited  by  min- 
on  it  or  near  it.  Now  it  is  all  covered  with  through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to  North  Adams  factories  are  seen  at  every  turn.  We  saw  a  eralogists  and  students  from  scientific  schools, 
dwellings,  and  the  fine  railroad  depot  is  at  the  Williamstown.  I  took  this  latter  route,  butter  factory  w’here  the  cream  is  separated  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  stockholders  of 
foot  of  it.  *  and  explored  that  intestinal  cavity  of  the  from  the  milk  wherr  it  is  sweet,  by  a  simple  the  Marine  Bank  met  at  No.  152  Front  street,  on 

I  find  among  the  old  buildings  the  house  (as  mountain.  I  found  it  very  long,  very  dark,  process  which  feeds  the  milk  into  a  small  hop-  Friday  afternoon.  A  sub-committee  that  had  been 
old  as  ever)  where  I  boarded  during  a  peda-  and  very  ill-smelling— like  a  mephitic  cellar  I>er,  where  it  trickles  down  into  a  revolving  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  bank,  re- 
gogical  Winter  in  college  days.  But  the  square  charged  with  defunct  vegetables.  Most  of  the  cup  which  runs  with  such  rapidity  that  it  im-  ported  that  the  actual  liabilities  were  about  $1,833.- 
on  which  the  churches  and  medical  college  car-windows  were  shut ;  but  a  wise  idiot  in  mediately  separates  the  cream,  which  rises  000.  It  is  understood  that  the  commlttw  will  sue 
stood  with  the  cemetery  in  the  centre  and  in  front  of  me,  who  I  supiwse  wanted  “  fresh  above  the  milk  and  runs  off  by  itself,  the  milk  the  directors  for  any  deficiency  that  may  occur,  on 
the  centre  of  which  cemetery  was  the’powder  air,”  kept  hers  open.  I  have  read  of  the  l-assing  off  below.  By  this  means  the  milk  is  the  ground  of  culpable  negligence, 
magazine  which  the  roguish  boys  blew  up,  is  “  bowels  of  the  earth,”  but  have  no  especial  sweet  for  the  feeding  of  calves  and  for  other  The  stockholders  and  depositors  of  the  Wall 
all  changed  The  Baptist  Church  still  stands,  desire  for  acquaintance  with  them.  I  thought  uses,  and  all  the  work  of  skimming  is  avoided.  Street  Bank  are  verj-  indignant  over  the  delay  in 
thouf’h  not  the  one  which  the  said  explosion  of  Poor  Jonah,  and  his  three  days  in  the  Twenty-three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  (from  making  public  the  actual  condition  of  its  affairs, 
reduced  to  separate  bricks  but  the  one  which  whale’s  “  society,”  as  Josh  Billings  had  it,  and  Rrade  cows)  yield  one  pound  of  butter,  while  Rumors  are  circulated  more  positively  than  ever 
good  Gov  Briggs  had  such  a  time  in  getting  that  the  days  must  have  been  very  long  ones,  from  his  Ayrshires  Mr.  Hulburd  gets  a  ixiund  tliat  Cashier  Dickinson  is  not  the  only  one  respon- 
surmounted  with  a  big  gilded  cross  though  And  though  it  was  to  him  a  physical  salvation  of  butter  from  nineteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  sible  for  the  wreck  of  tlie  bank.  The  official  res 
the  said  cross  is  not  there  now  the  Governor  and  a  moral  profit,  he  must  have  been  glad  of  milk  by  the  old  process.  Peas  is  with  him  a  port  of  the  State  Bank  Examiners  will  clear  up 


beinggonenottoreturn.  The  Congregational  even  the  alternative  of  going  to  heathen  Nine-  favorite  crop  for  feeding  cattle,  and  beet  roots  matters.  ,  .  , 

aud  Episcopal  churches  have  exchanged  wood  veh  to  preach.  “e  extensively  raised  Water  is  torced  Irom  The  imcricHii  .system  of  eheekmg  toBgage  ,s  ad. 

for  stone  •  and  mv  pedagogical  mansion  being  At  odd  spells  in  ‘  vacationing  ’  one  finds  time  the  river  by  a  ram  to  the  house  and  barns  and  mitteii  to  be  tlie  most  convenient  and  safe  ever  de- 
also  reduced  to  bricks  has  not  been  restored,  to  read  a  book  after  skimming  the  daily  pa-  fountains.  The  conservatory  is  a  thing  of  joy  vised.  Tlie  proportion  of  pieces  whicli  stray  away 
The  sleepers  in  the  cemeterv  have  all  removed  P«rs ;  for  in  these  days  of  overgrown  newspa-  m  the  cold  M  inter,  and  the  library— the  largest  from  tlieir  owners  beyond  recovery  in  the  course  of 
to  more *2sthetic  and  a uiet  Quarters  west  of  liers,  the  summer  is  always  a  necessary  imple-  in  Northern  New  York-is  always  a  favorite  re-  a  year,  as  compared  with  the  immense  number 
the  town,  though  theywere  not  disturbed  even  ment.  I  have  been  reading  the  first  volume  of  sort, and  from  its  well  filled  theological  shelves  tmnsported,  is  phijmenally  small.  It  is  easily 
bv  the  explosion  which  scared  all  the  town  John  Lord’s  Lectures.  The  subjects  are  Moses  its  owner  often  finds  material  for  over  twenty-  possible  to  still  further  reduce  this  small  propor- 
There  sleep  Gov.  Briggs,  Dr.  John  Todd,  Judge  the  Legislator;  Socrates  the  Philosopher;  four  hours’  solid  research  upon  the  tion.  The  “unedaimed  baggage”  whm^^ 

Oolt  mvpupil  cood  Daniel  Dav  and  a  multi-  Julius  C»sar,  who  stands  for  Enq.ire ;  Phidias  school  lesson,  ^^e  almost  forgot  the  dog,  cumulates  is  lost  because  there  is  nothing  to  iiidi- 
tude  m^e  whose  number  is  ever  surely  in-  for  Art ;  Augustine  the  Theologian ;  Ambrose  Walter  Scott,  a  large,  lank,  lean  Scotch  stag-  cate  to  whom  it  belongs.  A  trunk  which  beai-s  its 

^  Bishop  etc.  The  author  thus  skims  a  hound,  not  at  all  inclined  like  those  of  whom  owner  s  name  and  place  of  residence  upon  it,  niay 


The  sleepers  in  the  cemetery  have  all  removed  pers;  for  in  these  days  of  overgrown  newspa- 
to  more  msthetic  and  quiet  quarters  west  of  I^rs,  the  skimmer  is  alwrays  a  necessary  imple- 
the  town,  though  theywere  not  disturbed  even  ment.  I  have  been  reading  the  first  volume  of 
by  the  explosion  which  scared  all  the  town.  John  Lord’s  Lectures.  The  subjects  are  Moses 


tude  more  whose  number  is  ever  surely  in-  for  Art;  Augustine  tlie  iiieoiogian;  Ainorose 
creasing.  Bishop,  etc.  The  author  thus  skims  a 

The  old  academy,  struck  by  lightning  with  wide  field  of  history,  and  gives  us  that  which 
a  congregation  of  worshipiiers  in  it,  when  stu-  most  imiiortant  in  it  to  be  known.  Di.  Lord 
dent  Clarke  lost  his  boots  but  saved  his  life,  is  wonderful  powrer  of  condensation,  and 

now  turned  into  the  South  Congregational  his  style  is  beautifully  classic.  His  own  views 
Church,  where  pastor  Hamlin  officiates,  whom  too  are  every  way  worthy.  He  upholds  everj  - 
I  heard  preach  at  Easthampton  last  Sabbath,  where  the  Gospel  truth.  On  the  whole,  I  do 
and  with  great  enjoyment  of  his  clear,  trench-  aot  know  a  course  of  reading  which  I  should 
ant  Gospel  set  forth  with  more  economy  of  sooner  commend  to  young  i>ersons.  It  takes 
words  than  of  ideas,  and  with  abundant  origi-  them  through  a  succession  of  facts  which  ever> 


men  some  fine  muscallonge.  While  your  cor-  wish  tlmt  all  baggage  might  be  thus  marked,  in 


iiptonlast  Sabbath  where  the  Gospel  truth.  On  the  whole,  I  do  resi>ondent  did  not  “go  a-fishing,”  and  does  order  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  and  surely 
of  his  clear  trench-  not  know  a  course  of  reading  which  I  should  not  tell  fish  stories,  he  did  greatly  enjoy  his  restored  to  its  owner  in  .-ase  it  got  astray. 

1  more  cconomv  of  sooner  commend  to  voung  persons.  It  takes  of  a  fourteen-pounder  of  the  above  sort.  The  (piantity  of  iieaches  to  arrive  in  New  York 


well-informed  person  needs  to  know.  It  is  a 


j  X.U  .-1  1  -*1,  K  1  »  '  •  •  them  throiiirh -i  succession  of  facts  which  everv  Life  in  the  woods  is  not  without  its  d.ingers  this  week  will  lie  very  large.  There  will  be  plenty 

words  than  of  ideas,  and  with  abundant  origi-  to  Christian  character.  Some  men  whose  fam-  of  Reeves's  Favorite,  a  large,  highly  colored,  de- 

naiyo  concep  ion  an  i  us  ra  o  .  sort  of  condensed  cvclopa'dia  which  if  desired  ides  were  camping  in  the  mountains  thought  liciously  flavored,  sweet  yellow  peach.  Also  a  few 

All  about  in  Massachusetts  I  notice  the  in-  followed  by  recourse'  to  the  ori'dnal  ^^is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  going  to  them  on  Suscpiehannas  will  come  here  from  Kent  county, 

crease  of  frees  on  the  mountains,  in  the  fields,  which  on  many  of  the  .siildects  Sunday,  but  forgot  on  the  way  what  day  it  was,  Del.,  and  from  tlie  central  pari  of  the  <>astein  shore 

along  the  waysides,  and  in  the  villages.  The  many  persons  would  care  to  and  did  not  altogether  .-onduct  themselves  as  of  Maryland.  This  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  attrac- 

old  trees  have  grown  larger,  and  an  immense  evervbodv  ought  to  know  something  ^dey  would  at  home,  when,  meeting  an  old  man  tive  peach  Unit  grows,  owing  to  its  size  and  usually 

crop  of  younger  ones  have  either  sprung  to  life  Socrates  and  Jiilius  Cu'sar,  and  of  the  his-  ^de  mountains,  he  said  “Go  on,  young  men.  perfect  shape,  but  it  is  rather  too  acid,  unh>.ss  very 
or  been  planted.  In  the  tovv-ns  they  hide  build-  ^  aciuaintance  God  don’t  live  up  in  the  woods.”  ripe,  to  be  a  very  desiral.le  eating  (.each.  There 

mgs  and  (.rospects,  and  at  thi.s  rate  all  Massa-  stoics  and  their  j.hilosophy,  is  worth  cout.le  of  Sundays  with  the  church  of  our  will  be  .some  late  Crawfords  from  the  lower  (.enin- 


or  been  planted.  In  the  towns  they  hide  build-  r,  a.e.  o  ....u.,  v...^xxx.  cxxxxx  x.x  *... 

.  *  1  ,  41.1  4..„ii  xr..-,,.  tory  of  Art;  and  to  have  some  aciiuaintance 

mgs  and  i.rospects,  and  at  this  rate  all  Massa-  i  i 

.  _  *  1  1-  •  -41  1  4  with  the  stoics  and  their  j.hilosoi.hv,  is  worth 

chusetts  will  soon  be  living  in  the  woods.  A  ■  i  .  • 

.  ...  •  T  4-  1  something  in  these  davs,  when  their  doctrines 

few  years  ago  in  this  same  region  I  noticeil  .  ■  ’  . 

•  X  r,  1  1-  »  41  4-1  are  revived  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  The 

sul.b  r4»irr4‘t  flip  deTindinir  of  tlie  inoiintiiins  bv  .  .  .  .  P 


with  regret  the  denuding  of  the  mountains  by 
the  axe  and  the  fire.  But  that  is  being  cured. 
This  proves  that  no  country  need  lament  the 
loss  of  its  forests.  Trees  grow  as  fast  as  men, 
at  the  least,  and  it  is  easy  to  start  them. 

At  Easthampton  we  had  an  eartlujuake,  but 
it  came  and  went  so  fpiickly  tluit  we  had  to 
read  the  pajwrs  the  next  dtiy  to  be  .satisfied 


go  But  everybody  ought  to  know  soniethiiig  "oiild  at  home,  when,  meeting  an  old  man  tive  peach  tluil  grows,  owing  to  its  size  and  usually 

of  Socrates  and  Jiilius  Cmsar.  and  of  the  his-  mountains,  he  said  “Go  on,  young  men.  (lerfect  slia|>e.  but  it  is  rather  too  acid,  unh>.s.s  very 

tory  of  Art;  and  to  have  some  acpiaintance  <^0(1  don’t  live  up  in  the  woods.”  ripe,  to  l.c  a  very  (icsiral.le  eating  (.eacli.  Tlierc 

with  the  stoics  and  their  i.liilosopliy,  is  worth  A  cout.le  of  Sundays  with  the  church  of  our  will  be  .some  late  Crawfords  from  tlie  lower  (.enin- 
something  in  these  days,  when  their  doctrines  icvealed  what  changes  time  can  sula,  Imt  tlie  great  i.ulk  of  ilie  (.caches  to  come 

are  revived  as  a  sub.stitute  for  religion.  The  innke.  Another  generation  was  before  us,  and  her(>  during  this  week  will  I.e  Gldmixous.  Tliis 
Church  fathers  too  show  us  this  at  least :  tlmt  fh®  sleei>ing-(.lace  bore  on  its  white  stones  the  variety  of  (.each  has  long  t.een  celet.rated  formally 
all  the  thinkinV  was  not  left  to  oiir  times  Nor  names  of  niiiny  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  good  ([ualities.  .\s  a  safe  (.each  for  slii|.|.ing  it  is 


all  the  thinking  was  not  left  to  our  times.  Nor  names  ot  niiiny  oi 
<lo  they  Itelong  altogether  to  the  Catholics  and  I'^mel  of  om^la^ 
the  Episcopalians.  Amhkosk. 


Wheelkk. 


VACATION  JOTTlXiS. 

\Ve  are  luittingon  airs  at  Monroe  tMich.)  be 


that  it  was  not  some  bogus  concussion.  In  cause  of  age,  having  celebrated  on  the  Fourth 
fact,  it  came  while  this  corrt>s|M)ndent  htid  of  July  our  centennial  iinniver.sjiry.  Judge 
been  overtaken  liy  a  two-minute  afternoon  Christiancy  made  the  adilress,  and  the  occasion 
doze,  so  that  he  did  not  evtui  know  he  ought  was  fitly  ob.served,  all  honor  licing  given  to 
to  be  scared,  and  though  he  kept  sharp  awake  the  memory  of  the  Kentucky  heroes  who  were 
for  the  next  hour,  wati-hing  for  a  re(.eat  of  the  mas.sacred  after  the  battle  of  Kiiisin  Kiver. 
shake  with  desire  to  see  it  should  it  return.  We  never  .saw  so  large  a  crowil  so  well  behaved 
none  came.  Ea.sthami.ton  is  an  economical  and  so  thoroughly  hapi>y.  It  is  always  pleasant 
town, and cAii  afford  nosuri.lusof  earthquakes,  to  visit  the  (.tire  and  airy  city  of  Detroit,  even 
The  la.st  time  I  was  there  before,  a  third  of  the  for  a  cluiiige  of  cars.  'Ihe  Michigan  Central, 
moon  was  eclii.sed,  imt  no  one  seemed  to  know  since  it  bought  the  Canada  Southern,  has  built 
of  it  till  it  came;  from  which  I  inferreil  that  a  new  and  s(.acious  depot,  and  added  several 
ecliiw'cs  were  no  institution  of  Easthampton.  acres  to  its  docks,  giving  it  ami>h>  facilities  for 
Perhaps  earthquakes  are  not.  The  (moide  tninsfer.  This  is  the  favorite  route  through 
however  were  in  some  excitement  over  the  po-  Cantidii,  and  now  thiit  it  runs  by  the  Cantilever 


Ciitrtnt  tEiients. 

PERSONAL.  AND  .\KWS  ITEMS. 

Rev.  .John  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  tlie 
oldest  E[.isco(.al  minister  in  the  Stale,  died  on 
Friday  last,  ageil 

The  organ  of  the  Mennonites,  the  Herald  of 


niiieli  souglit  after  l.y  tho.se  engaged  in  siij)[)lyiiig 
the  country  and  Summer  resorts  with  (.eaelies.  .Vs 
a  canning  (.each  it  has  tlie  merit  of  b(>ing  dry  and 
solid,  and  wtieii  acconq.anied  with  siillicient  sugar 
it  maki's  an  ('xeelleni  di'.ssert.  .Vnd  it  is  usually  of 
very  gooil  sizi'.  This  season  tliey  will  be  as  large 
as  ever  b(“fore. 

The  steamer  liOiii-iana.  ('a(.taiii  Gager,  of  the 
Cromwell  Line,  which  left  this  (.ort  on  .Vug.  !»th, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  .Vug.  Uith.  at  2:1.".  .V.  M. 


Triitli,  slates  that  thev  have  in  this  eountrv  .'j(K)  •  c  .  . 

’  She  made  the  lri|i  from  whart  to  wharl  in  live  davs, 

(daces  of  wor.shi(.,  too  iiiiiiistcrs,  and  HO, .>()((  com-  (nmrs,  and  forty-live  minutes.  This  is  the 

niuiiicants.  fa.stest  lri(.  from  thi.s  (.ort  to  New  Orleans  I'ver 

A  new  .lesiiit  (^. liege  is  to  be  o(.ened  at  VIorri-  made, 
son,  Col.,  on  tlie  l.'.th  of  September.  It  has  aeeom-  THE  VARIOCS  DEFK.XC^^^^^^ 
niodations  for  sixty  (.iq.ils,  and  will  be  endowed  (Froin  The  sun  <.r  .tug.  ii,  iks4.) 

with  suit), 000.  Since  the  lirst  (.iiblii-ation  in  a  Buffalo  uews(.a- 

Retiorts  from  all  (tortious  of  Arkan.sas  indicate  (.er  of  a  scandalous  .story  affecting  Gov.  Cleveland  s 
that  the  yield  of  cotton  this  year  will  l.e  greatly 


niodations  tor  sixty  (.iquis,  ana  win  tie  endowed  (Froin  The  sun  ..r  .tug.  H,  iks4.( 

with  suit), 000.  Since  the  lirst  (lublieation  in  ii  Buffalo  uews(.a- 

Retiorts  from  all  (tortious  of  Arkan.sas.  indicate  (.er  of  a  scandalous  .story  affecting  Gov.  Cleveland  s 

that  the  vield  of  cotton  this  vear  will  l.e  greatlv  The  Sun  has  avoide.l  (.rinting 

^  ,  .  *.  .  .4,  ai)V  word  that  <*111110  troiii  his  aiMnis(»rs.  >o  inatt<»r 

in  excess  of  that  <il  any  (iri'Moiis  season  in  the  (low- dollnite  the  s(.eeilleations,  nor  liow  worthy  of 
historv  of  the  State.  res(iect  the  judgment  of  those  wlio  have  been  led 


.  *  .  *  ...  41  1  ’  1  4i  4  -4  i  .  41  4-1  „  history  of  tlie  State.  res[ieet  the  Judgment  of  those  who  have  t.een  led 

however  were  in  some  excitement  over  the  i>o-  C  aiiiidii,  and  now  thiit  it  runs  b\  the  (  antilctcr  Dakota  harvest  is  now  seeured,  or  nearly  by  tlicir  investigation  to  a  conclusion  adverse  to 

litical  ciinvass.  and  swung  out  a  Blaine  fia,g,  bridge  iind  stojis  at  the  Fiills  view,  so  thiit  ,i,,  i  i.,...,i  .<  ...r,,..-  '  xi  la  Mr.  Cleveland,  that  side  of  tlie  casi'  lias  l.een  ex- 

fired  guns,  had  lirass  mu.sic,  and  siicaking.  I  strangers  can  get  a  hiir  idea  ot  the  Falls  while  („,jt,>p  •  xvii..ni  *1.  f'”",* ci.lumns  c.t  this  iiew.sj.a|.er.  ^  We 


listened  to  Ex-Lt.-Gov.  Knight  aw  hile,  and  if  he  (.iissing,  and  old  friends  can  review  t  heir  mcm- 
oan  be  dciK'iidcd  on,  there  is  no  use  in  looking  orios  of  former  visits,  it  is  pcculiiirly  (.Iciisant. 
furtlier  for  a  (.resident.  But  as  1  liave  already  t'hiinging  at  the  Fiills,  the  Borne,  Watertown 
anuounecd  my  eaiididatc,  I  sliiill  not  commit  mj,!  Ogdeusburg  Bailroad  giive  us  ii  comfort- 
myself  furtlier.  Tlic  Glcvcland  men  liad  ill-  alih'  slceji  while  bearing  us  to  Northern  New- 


eluded  from  tlic  columns  of  tills  iiew.s(ia|.er.  We 
ex(ieete(l;  wheat  from  20  (uive  thouglil  it  right  togiveonr  readers  the  facts 


to  2H  liii'^hels  (ler  acre,  and  oats  from  t.I  to  00  only  as  they  liiivi'  a(i[ieai'ed  in  tlie  several  .'^tiite- 
biishels  ments,  ex[iianations,  a(iologies.  iiiid  denials  (ml 

,  ,  ’  .  ,  ..  4  1  ■  If  .  fortti  in  defence  of  the  Govi-rnor  bv  his  friends  and 

Adenot  horse  thieves  situated  in  Montana  , me  p„(u(4.,u  admirers.  We  have  also  ('.referred  to  form 
liiimlr.'d  and  lift,v  miles  east  of  Helena,  was  raided  our  own  o(. inion  from  the  I'videnee  olTered  on  oin‘ 
l.y  cowboys  four  days  ago,  iiiid  nine  of  tlie  misere-  side  only  -that  is  to  siiy,  Itie  side  favoiiible  to  tlu* 


ready  their  Hag  out,  but  I  sttw  none  for  tlic 
Butler,  St.  John,  or  the  Know-nothing  (latly. 
Tlierc  is  a  distinct  difference  between  this 


York.  St.  Lawrence  has  made  great  changes 
for  the  better  since  wc  visited  it  live  years  Jigo. 
Gouvcineur,  where  we  lireakfasted,  seemed  to 


canvass  and  that  of  four  years  ago.  Then,  no  iio  w  ide  tiwakc,  and  htis  addcil  <iii  im(ioitant 
sooner  were  tlu*  men  nominated  than  all  over  outctq.risc  in  its  extensive  granite  quanios. 
the  Northern  States  flags,  with  (Mirtraits,  wore  t’antoii  litid  a  beautiful  new  church  to  show 
stretched  across  tin*  streets  in  ever.v  vilhtge.  ns.  Norwood  was  so  difforciit  from  the  old 


the  Northern  States  Hags,  with  (Mirtraits,  were  t’antoii  htid  a  beautiful  new  church  to  show 
stretched  across  tin*  streets  in  ever.v  vilhtge.  ns.  Norwood  was  so  difforent  from  the  old 
The  exi>ense  of  this  item  alone  must  have  been  Potsdam  Junetion,  tlmt  we  needed  a  new  in 
oiiormous.  And  the  doubt  is  logitimato,  if  it  troduetion.  It  .-roomed  like  eoniing down  from 
gaitied  to  any  party  UM) votes  ill  all  the  I’nion.  the  sul.limi' to  the  ritlietilous,  to  change  here 
It  lotiks  us  if  this  <-ami.aigu  w  ere  to  be  done  and  tjik<>  a  ettlioose  for  the  ride  of  ton  mill's  to 


ants  w.'ie  killed.  Five  e.sea(.e.l.  Fiftv  ttiieves  iieeused.  This  is  not  a  stri.-tly  jmlieial  xvay  of 
,  ,  ,  .  1  1  •  ‘  .1  4  getting  at  the  trutli.  hut  the  advocates  of  a  man 

have  been  sliot  or  otlu'fwise  killed  dining  the  (.ust  ,.|,jppj,f.,(  immoralii.v  can  hardl.v  Ibid  fault 

montli.  witli  it. 

Tlie  late  Rev.  X.  1).  Benllv  of  Norwicli,  Conn.,  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  answer  is  now 

after  leaving  what  he  l.eliiwed  to  be  the  greater  '''V"! 

“  .  1  .  1  ,  ‘n  wliieh  It  Will  limillv  stand,  and  d  is  to  be  noted 

part  of  bis  ..state  to  his  heirs  and  benevolent  ob-  oUVred  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Cleve- 


jeets,  desired  tlial  the  residue  lie  iisi'd  in  erecting  land  against  tin'  eliarge  of  (lersonal  immorality 
a  monument  to  Ids  meniorv.  It  is  now  said  thiil  has  (ui-ssed  I lirougli  successive  phas.'s,  from  an  ab- 


It  lotiks  us  if  tliis  i-amiiaigu  w  ore  to  bo  done 
with  less  cxiK'iise ;  tliouglt  (.erhaiis  the  money 
is  6i>ent  in  otlicr  ways.  But  tit  any  rate  it  costs 


tile  residue  will  amoimt  to  81U,0(H)  -a  rare  oeeiir- 
reneetliis. 

Hon.  Bolu.rt  B.  Elliott,  who  died  in.  Washington 


.solute,  indignant  denial  in  fofo  to  an  iqiolog.v  that 
includes  an  admission  of  tlie  main  faeis  originally 
alleged. 

The  )irinei[ial  (.leas  in  defenct.  of  yir.  Cleveland, 


Brasher  Ftills,  luit  this  wtis  tuuiid  to  lie  a-  two  davs  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  distim'iiished  iiidi'l'endent 

(.lea.saiit  diversion.  Hero  the  good  oldor  who  i„'ii,is,.„,,ntrv  He  wisSneaki.r  of  the.  Hons,.  I  investigations  of  il...  facts,  are  live  in  numb.-r.  The 

wis  sii  Witid  .mil  iK.li.fiil  in  iiiir  ve-ilv  ibivs  .  '  .  "  .  !  th’St  Was  (.iiblislied  in  tlie  eoliimiis  ol  I'li,.  Evt.'liing 

‘  ^  ’  of  Ke()r('seiitaliv<'s  ot  Soiitli  Carolina,  and  aft<‘r-  Post.  The  second  was  imdertaki.n  liv  Afr.  Horatio 


too  much  mom'V  to  elect  our  presidents.  And  wa.s  so  kind  and  hel(.ful  in  ot.r  voaly  days.  ..j  K,.pp,.s..,.taliv.:s  of  So.itli  Can.lina,  and  aft..,-  iw.''' Tl^.s™ 

as  each  election  will  i^st  cxce.ssi\el\  at  any  and  wlio.se  friendshii>  has  been  so  (.rcciouscver  „f  Congr.'ss.  wimiv  lie  ultra, -t.'d  C.  King,  in  onler  to  satisfy  ih-R.-v:  Ib-nry  War 

rate,  it  would  Ih*  well  if  the  number  of  such  since,  welcomed  us  again  to  his  liosi.itablo  tioiue  ,,tt,.ntion  but  nsicned  to  aee.'iit  tli,'  Vttornev-  I5'''''‘h,'r.  Tlielbird  istlu'slal.-ment  ,.f  Mr.  i'harl, 
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elections  could  be  reduced.  Six  years  would 
be  often  enough,  and  seven  better  still.  I  have 


!it  Biver  B,'nd  Ftirm.  I  am  sure  your  readers 
will  I'lij.iy  a  (licture  of  our  Viicatioiiing  here. 


Gt'neralsliq.  of  his  State. 

Thomas  Sta(d,..s  of  Enior.v  Ga(i,  a  .station  on  the 


Beeelu'r.  Tlieltiii',1  is  tlu'slal.-ment  ,.f  Mr.  Chari, ‘s 
W.  MeCune,  tiie,', liter, if  Tli,'  ButTah.  Coiiri,'r.  'I’liis 
was  ,*.sp,.,-ially  di.sign,.,l  for  the  hen, ‘til  ,.f  ,ioiibl- 
ing  Di'inoerats  of  llie  r.'giihir  sort.  Tlie  fourth. 


Uttlo  hoiH'  however  of  seeing  much  -lone,  in  The  groumis  are  as  ami.le  as  beautiful.  Hon.  ciiK-imiati  Southern  Railroad,  sai, I  tilings  . . in-  like  tli,' lirst,  is  a.l,lr,'sse,Tt,.  th,.  In,l,‘i.,.n,l,‘nt  K,‘l 

the  (.olitii-al  world,  that  ought  to  be  1  lone,  if  C.T.  Hullmni,  witli  his  lovely  wife  and  beau-  William  H.  Rogerson,  a  eomimTeial  tnivell.T  I'di.lieajis  wtio  liav,-  eommitte,!  IlH.ms.lves  to  Mr. 

we  are  to  have  Euroin'  emptie,!  mion  us  all  at  tiful  daughter,  wlio  only  in  June  was  married  (.i,.y,.(a„d.  that  resiilt.xl  in  an  invitation  to 

once,  we  must  aeee,,t  tlto  EuroiH'an  conditions  to  a  bclove.l  (ihysi.-ian,  constitute  the  family  a  duel.  It  took  ,.laee  at  10  P.  M.  of  T,...,s,lay,  R."  Dr  Kingsl..v 

of  character  and  modes  of  thinking  and  doing,  whose  hosi.itality  is  of  that  truest  kind  which  pith  inst.,  at  ten  (.aces.  At  the  second  lire  both  news(,a(.,.r. 


And  a  good  dctil  of  Euroiie  sees  men  as  trees  exiK'cts  you  will  lie  at  liome,  and  juits  tlie 


walking,  and  that  is  the  (.art  we  get. 


house  at  your  service.  Tlie  broad  verandahs 


Easthanq.ton  lias  elmnged  little  as  a  town  in  imve  tin  outlook  for  fifty  miles  on  the  Adiron- 


six  years.  It  I'ounts  about  4,iKk)  now.  It  is  a 
▼ery  (iretty  town,  and  its  ftietories  are  new.  as 
usual.  I  was  told  that  Williston  Seminary  is 


fell.  an,l  in  live  miniit,'.s.  l.olli  of  tlie  fools 
di'ail. 

The  i.ievi'b'  ri,lei  Thomas  Stevens,  win 


iliieks,  which  iiic  aliout  thirty  miles  awaj.  San Francisco  .\(iril  22,1  on  ids  “  niaehiir 
Hero  we  sit  and  chat  by  the  hour,  never  tiring  yy^p,,,  ,.ross,.,l  tlie  Continent  ami  re; 
of  tlie  seeing  and  hetiring.  The  air  is  so  (.tire  proiii  Ctiieasro  to  Bo.ston  li 


ere  .Ml  flv,' ,)f  I  Ih's,.  statenn'iits  agree  in  one  inq.or- 
taiit  (.arti,-ular.  Tli,..v  all  admit,  witlioiit  atti'iiq.t 
at  denial,  that  Mr.  Clev,'land  a,-knowledges  tlie 
I, 'ft  (latt'rnity  of  a  l.oy  ,-liild,  borne  to  liim  out  of  w,‘d- 


San  Francisco  .\(iril  22d  on  ids  “  niaehine  ”  to  ■■  do  "  io,'k  l.,v  a  wiilow  nameii  Maria  Hal(iin.  This  [.oint 

the  world,  cross, ',1  tlie  Continent  ami  read,,',!  Bos-  '>>'  . . .  of  Mr.  Cleve- 

lan<i  s  apologists.  Il  was,  nior(»(»v<T.  tn»*  iiiaiii 
Ion  4.  F  roll!  Ciiica^o  to  Boston  iio  av«‘raKo<i  b|MM*itit‘alioii  offer<‘(l  by  lii.s  ori;4inaI  ap<*us<'rs  ii 


looking  fora  Principal.  There  is  one,  donl.t-  and  gooii,  that  wc  drink  it  and  almo.st  cat  it.  tiftv  mib's  a -lav.  B,'twc,>n  San  Francisco  ami  tbe 
less,  If  they  can  hit  uiKm  him.  I  found  Dr.  It  is  tli,'  custom  here  to  take  a  ride  every  ,lay,  Missouri  Riv,'r  he  had  to  travel  tialf  tl,.‘  .listam  e 
tteelye  in  his  Bank.  Mr.  Colton,  former  pastor  and  now  the  excursion  wagon  is  tillcl.  The  on  foot,  ami  tnmdle  tlie  hicvele.  In  some  ,,la,-,.s, 

of  the  old  church,  resigned  hts  (.lace  five  years  country  i.s  looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  tlte  . . .  ^  easier  to  .-arrv  the  iii.-vel.'  tiian  to 

ago,  but  IS  still  as  young  as  then, and  (ireaelies  Siuing,  iieeause  of  frequent  rains;  nor  was  it  ,y,,^.oi  i,.  He  Imd  to  wa,le  streams  ami  si,',',,  out 
each  Sunday  somewhere— la.st  Sunday  at  Flo-  dry  enough  to  venture  into  the  mountains 


renee,  where  the  sewing  macliines  are  made,  witlt  comfort.  On  many  roads  the  drive  was  six-v,'ar-ol,i  daughter  of  tlie  venerable  and 

His  successor  is  a  Mr.  Bacon  (not  one  of  tlie  i.etween  living  hedge-rows  of  evergreens.  Nor  .((..tingiiislie,!  lawver.  Lvman  Trumbull  of  Cliicago, 
sonsof  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon )-off  on  vacation.  did  wc  tire  of  the  cool  and  graceful  cedars  yv(,o  hn.s  l,e,-i,  staving  at  Kingston  (N.  Y.i  some 
The  Payson  Church  is  looking  for  a  i>a.stor.  which  abound.  One  day  we  ride  down  the  St.  tin,,'.  <li,',l  sml.l.'niv,  and  of  a  distressing  injurv, 
A  large  congregation  met  tliere  last  Salibatli,  Regis  ten  miles,  where  it  almost  t, niches  the  ^n  Smulav.  AVhil,'  the  <'t,il,l  was  running  tlirougl, 
and  many  of  them  young  (H'ople.  People  this  I)e.'r  River,  and  come  back  along  that  stream.  „  r,„„„  „„  Satunlav.  she  struck  her  head  against 
way  art' brought  up  to  attend  ehureh.  Heathen-  Another,  we  ride  ten  miles  to  Mo.ssena  ..n  ,'artiieii  t.'am.t  in  the  ban.ls  of  the  la,iv  of  the 


tifty  mill's  a  , lay.  Bt'twci'ii  San  Francisco  and  tin'  su(.(iort  of  tlu'ir  eliarge  of  lialiitiial  immorality. 
MLssoiiri  Rivi'r'he  ha<l  to  travel  tialf  th,'  distam  e  Ami  it  must  be  ke(,t  in  vi.-w,  as  tli,'  main  qm'stion 
-  ^  ,,  11  .^i  1  •  1  T  .  at  that  it  was  sob'lv  <>n  th(*  »5tr<*ii;'tfi  of  th<* 

on  foot,  ami  tnmdle  tlie  l.ieyele.  In  s,.ni,'  (.lai-es,  aiMiun.  ami  iimimdilb'.l  ass.-rtion  of  fl,,' 

in,l,',',l.  it  was  ,‘asier  to  carry  the  i.ii'V,'!,!  tiian  to  ,‘.\isteni'e  in  Buffalo  of  an  ilb'gitiniate  etiibl  of  tiie 
wheel  it.  He  had  to  wade  streams  and  sl,'e[,  out  Dmiioeratie  ,'aii,li,iat,'  for  Presiilont,  tliat  tlie  gen- 

doors.  and  he  lost  twenty-live  (.oiinds  in  weiglit.  was  ,.ven  listene.i  to  l.y 

,  ,  ,  ,7  .  rt'sp.'i-taiile  men.  lli,'  aei-u.sation  startl,',!  an, I 

rti,' six-y»'ar-old  daugliter  of  tlie  venerable  and  shoekcl  tlie  ,'ntire  eomniunity.  ••('an  it  lie  true 
distingiiislied  lawj-t'r,  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Cliicngo,  tiiat  (irover  Cleveland  is  a  man  of  inqmr,'  life?” 


wlio  has  lie, 'll  staving  at  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  some  was  the  first  ,(U,'stion  asked.  “This  ,'harge  is 
time., lie, 1  sml.l.'niv,  and  of  a  distrossiiig  injurv,  "irnle  witli  nanies  and  .lates.  Let  us  wait 

H  4  ..  p,j.  ali.solute  ilt'iiial.  llion  let  us  see 

on  Sunday,  w  nil,' the  <'tiud  was  running  tlirougli  p,,,  aiitlioi-s  of  tiie  s,'an,lalons  eliarge  (.ros- 
u  rot.iii  on  Saturday,  sh,' struck  lier  lit'ad  against  eeutt'd  ami  (iunisli,',|  for  ,-iimiiuil  libel."  Tlie 
an  ('art ill'll  tc'apot  in  tli,'  liands  of  th,'  ladv  of  tlie  autlioriz,',!  r,'(.ly  l•omes  afti'r  just  twenty-one 


an  ('art ill'll  t<,'a(iot  in  tli,'  liands  of  th,'  lady  of  tlie  r,'(.ly 


ism  is  at  a  discount.  There  is  hanlly  as  much  Bi.rings,  which  is  a  well  known  Summer  resort  i,ouse.  The  bottom  foil  out  scaldimr  her  terril.lv  that  were  crow, le,l  full  <.f  (,romis,'s  of  eom- 

matorial  for  the  Salvation  Army  as  in  (.laces  on  the  Kacquette  Biver,  and  five  miles  from  Th.' force  of  the  l.low  on  her  forehea,!  i.ro,lu,-e,i  *,’*’'*®  "I"*  triunq.tiant  n'futation :  W  e  ahsoliiti'ly 

-  ^  #  T  #  4.  _ 4..44I  5..U  1.;*  ..4.  ri.  X  mi..  •  .  .  t  ,  ioi<i  OI  UK  Diow  on  rnr  loronoao  pro<iup<Hi  <iony  th<‘  i'hari'e  that  (irov<*r  (  bwoIaiKi  is  an  iin- 

I  wot  of.  In  fact  se^e  a  ..O  S  ,f  inha  tants  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  is  a  ,(Uiet  (.lace,  but  coiicussion  of  the  l.rain,  whieh  resulted  in  d,‘ath.  »'haste  man;  his  whole  life  is  a  refutation  of  the 


which  swarm  in  the  'Western  towns,  are  lack-  (las  a  first-class  hotel,  which,  liowever,  com-  Danii'l  F  tVari 

ing  when  you  strike  New  England.  The  boys  (fiains,  as  lio  others  this  setison,  of  few  visitors.  ,,.3^  drowm‘,1  on 

who  swarm  with  newsi>ai)ers  at  the  West,  are  The  waters  here  are  saline  snliihur,  and  are  jj.jy  j 

but  few;  and  those  so  anxious  to  give  you  a  mild  enough  to  suit  “Ambrose,”  but  would  al-  wH 


Danii'l  F.  tVaring.  a  retircl  Cincinnati  men-liant,  W,-.  wl...  an*  ids  neigl.l.ors,  km.w  his 

,  ,  I  1  A  1  .1  »  4.  4  4  virtiK^s.  inip.  tlKTP  is  an  son  oi  nis 

was  .Irowm'.l  on  Tliiir.s.iay  last  wliile  imtliiiig  at  vvaiving  tliat  (.oint.  we 


Bay  View,  N.  J.  His  two  .sons,  aged  B!  ami  18.  defy  ids  eowanlly  and  malignant  aeeiisers  to  (.ro- 
were  l.atliing  with  Idni  at  tiie  time,  ami  their  ino-  ilueo  tlie  slighti'st  eviilcmee  of  Ids  alli'ge,!  uiielia.s- 


“  Shine,”  are  not  seen.  The  .saloons  are  fewer,  together  fail  to  satisfy  one  who  takes  his  as  ther  was  ,.n  the  l),‘aeh.  The  ,listre.ss  of  the  surviv-  ,  . 

Yet  you  see  (denty  of  faces  of  the  Hibernian  strong  as  Dr.  Cuyler.  We  reach  the  “  Big  Kiv-  ,neiiil.ers  of  the  family  was  (.itiful  to  witness.  « Mr.  ChwelanSs 
type.  My  friends  grow  fewer  each  tinu'  I  er  lielow  the  Long  Sault,  where  the  impres-  Tlie  father  had  been  playing  with  his  sons  in  shal-  (.ersonal  lial.its ;  but  it  meets  it  in  a  way  that  both 
oome.  I  found  many  of  them— at  least  where  sion  of  (>ower  and  majesty  is  very  like  that  („^.  They  could  not  swim  He  swam  out  his  frii'ii, is  ami  his ,.(.(, onents  mimt  deplore.  .  .  . 

theywere;  but  they  did  not  s(.eak  to  me.  A  made  at  Niagara.  Having  been  (mrted  by  is-  t„  a  greater  .Ie(.th,  when  ho  suddenly  gave  a  .'rv,  ,  .'“‘'“''ge  that  Mr.  Clevelami  a(.art 

great  granite  stone  spoke  for  Dr.  Payson  W.l-  lan.is,  it  comes  together  again  as  if  mad  at  the  n^rew  up  his  hamls,  and  disappeared.  It  is  sup-  maI^d  li.StlZs'ru^Idu':  !!s"eniphH\iSl^ 


theywere;  but  they  did  not  s(.eak  to  me.  A  made  at  Niagara.  Having  been  (mrted  by  is-  t„  a  greater  .Ie(.th,  when  ho  suddenly  gave  a  .'rv,  .  Tlie  geneml  charge  that  Mr.  Clevelami  a(.ar 
great  granite  stone  spoke  for  Dr.  Payson  W.l-  lan.is,  it  comes  together  again  as  if  mad  at  the  n^rew  up  his  hamls,  and  disappeared.  It  is  sup-  maI^d  li.StlZs'ru^Idu':  ^."emphH^iSl^  ,Ui.ii 
bston,  who  wore  long  stockings,  great  knee-  separation.  Here  we  picnicked,  and  were  loth  posed  he  was  seized  with  eramps,  HislMxivwas  bvall  the  g*‘nll(‘iiieii  who  hav»‘  undertaken  his  d< 

A  ^4%  urv  fa  c/ai  n  n  f  1  n  rr  urno  ^-I^a  ......  rv4^vt..4  41.4^  a..  ■x«.4.*44  ....I  ava  4^4 


buckles,  and  a  cocked  hat  nil  to  the  old  “meet-  to  leave,  so  fascinating  was  it  to  look  on  the  . . . . . 

ing-house,”  where  he  preached  for  forty-four  wild  waters  cool  and  clear.  Another  ride  to  The  prohibitory  measures  of  Iowa  are  not  ae-  *'*  favor.  It  is  not  eneouraging  liowever,  to 

years.  The  same  stone  told  of  his  son  Samuel,  Allen’s  Falls  revealed  a  wild  ea.s<'ade  which  in  ee()ted  without  some  tokens  of  resistance.  .A  Bur-  |!j^aUeiii(>t^to  *shIeI,l  1dm  from  the  hi'n  r,»po^i* 
to  whom  Easthampton  owes  most  of  that  some  (>lace.s  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  lington  telegram  is  to  the  effect  that  early  on  Fri-  bility  for  his  act  and  Maria  Hal(>in’s  misfortunes 
which  makes  it  noticeable  or  distinct  from  an  make  a  Summer  resort.  This  ride  took  us  day  moming  last  W.  E.  Blake,  who  has  been  active  by  representing  the  woman  as  a  degra.letl  and 
agricultural  hamlet.  He  owed  little  to  out-  through  Stockholm,  Parishville,  Hopikinton,  as  an  attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  saloon-kc'pers  shameless  wretch.  So  far  ^  we  <'an  leani  frcjm  a 
ward  conditions,  but  all,  under  God,  to  an  ac-  and  Lawrence — towns  lying  under  the  shadow  since  the  law  went  into  effc't,  was  startled  from  ^lents  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  the  evidence  on 
tive,  enterprising  mind,  and  a  conscientious  of  the  mountains,  but  having  farms  worthy  of  his  bci  by  a  iiright  flash  and  sharp  explosion.  He  this  (loint  that  alone  could  justify  such  a  course, 
spirit.  The  portrait  of  the  doctor  is  in  the  new  Western  New  York.  thought  but  little  of  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  on  Surely  Mr.  Cleveland  did  the  woman  injury  enough 

library,  but  placed  at  such  an  elevation  and  in  River  Bend  Farm  is  one  of  the  model  farms  examination  later  in  the  day  he  found  a  machine  ^he^Unlt<K7HtoteH  candiilate 

such  want  of  light,  that  it  might  as  well  be  (>ut  of  Northern  New  York,  and  shows  that  schol-  of  destruction  filled  with  dynamite,  which  he  now  .judging  solely  from  tliese  statements  in  extenu- 
in  a  hogshead  and  looked  at  through  the  bung-  arshiji  an<l  statesmaushiii  only  qualify  one  to  believes  was  prepan.'d  with  a  Mew  of  blowing  up  ation  of  facts  which  are  not  dcniiHl,  we  are  forccl 
hole.  I  could  not  have  said  if  it  were  Payson  be  the  better  farmer.  The  St.  Regis  bends  his  residence,  but  which  failed  to  explode.  Mr.  to  conclude  that  if  the  tliing.s  now  developed  had 
Williston  or  the  Razor-strop  man.  around  the  farm,  giving  nearly  half  a  mile  of  ,  Blake  says  he  has  no  known  enemy,  and  that  in  J^^Tuld^norhave'bleTln 

Mount  Tom  still  stands  guard  with  its  long  water  front,  a  view  of  which  we  get  on  three  the  prosecutions  he  has  been  courteously  treated  (<>3  ^  ,„an  less  likely  to  be  nominati'ii  for  President 
face  of  green  and  scarlet  or  orange,  and  sends  sides  of  the  house.  The  “  Bow,”  as  it  is  call-  by  the  saloon-keepers.  •  than  Grover  Cleveland  of  Buffalo. 


reeovert'il  in  half  an  hour. 


fence.  On  tliis  point  tlie  evidence  (.re(M>n<lerates 


PROMPTNESS. 

The  ministry  of  our  Church  and  others  will  af)- 
preelato  the  promptness  of  the  efficient  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  publication 
of  the  Minutes.  It  is  not  an  insignificant  honor  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts  that  he  has  in  this  matter 
equalled  his  predecessor,  the  eminently  accurate 
and  efficient  Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield.  The  preliminary 
statement,  containing  the  summary,  appeared  in 
The  Evangelist,  during  the  ten  years  previous 
to  Dr.  Hatfield's  last  illness,  on  the  average,  be¬ 
fore  Aug.  8th.  Its  appearance  this  year  on  the  7th, 
under  the  clerkship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  is 
highly  satisfactory.  E.  W. 

SouUiold. 

i  - 

TESTIMONY  TO  A  MISSIONARY. 

A  Christian  attorney  in  Clarksville,  Ark.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Logan  County  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  bears  tliis  testimony  to  tlie  character  and 
work  of  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union :  “For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Rev.  C.  B. 
Rliodes,  and  with  his  missionai'j’  work.  He  is  a 
most  earnest,  energetic,  and  efficient  Christian 
worker,  and  so  is  his  faithful  wife.  They  are  de¬ 
voted  to  their  good  cause,  and  are  accomplishing 
more  good  by  their  work  tiian  any  one  known  to 
me.”  Yet  this  missionary  finds  liis  expenses  so 
much  increased  of  late,  especially  for  tlie  support 
of  an  agwi  and  invalid  mother,  and  of  a  sister  who 
takes  care  of  lier,  that  he  requires  an  addition  of 
$200  to  his  present  small  salaiy ;  and  if  the  friends 
of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  it,  reluctant  as  he  is  to  relinquish  his  loved 
work,  now  in  so  flourishing  and  encouraging  a  con¬ 
dition,  he  will  be  compelled  to  seek  siqqiort  elst'- 
wlier,'.  What  benevolent  individual,  cluiroli,  or 
Sunday-school  will  siqiply  tlie  deficiency?  .Any 
surplus  sent  will  be  ap(ilied  to  the  good  work  else- 
wliere. 

TME  NEW  TARIFF  VALUATION. 

In  transmitting  to  the  Seeretary  of  tlie  Treasurj- 
a  statement  of  the  imports  of  merehandise  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  and  the  iluties  collected  for  tlieni, 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (.oints  out  tliat 
tlie  cliange  of  Hie  system  of  valuation  under  tlie 
new  tariff'  law  may  account  for  the  a(>(iarent  falling 
off  ill  tlie  value  of  inqioi’Ls  as  i!om(.ared  witli  the 
(ireei'diiig  yt'ar.  Commissions,  cost  of  casings  and 
coverings,  and  intoriial  trans()ortafion  charges  in 
foreign  countries  are  no  longer  iiieliided  in  tlic  val¬ 
uation.  Tlu*  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duties  is 
also  aft'i'i'ted  Ity  tliis  eliange  as  well  as  l.y  a  trans- 
fi'r  of  a  number  of  artieles  to  the  free  list  wliicli 
were  sul.jeet  to  duties  lielow  tlu*  average,  so  tliat 
till'  a()(iareiit  ri'ductioii  of  only  iiinety-lliree  (U'r 
et'iit.  re()reseiits  an  aetual  reduetioii,  wliieli  Mr. 
Nimiiio  tliiiiks,  may  lie  equal  to  five  (u*r  eent.  of 
tlu*  value  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for  coiisiiiiq)- 
tion.  Tlie  New  Y'ork  Times  says  tliis  is  mucli  less 
tiian  tlu*  twi'iity  (ler  cent,  wliieli  Hie  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  aimed  at,  and  tiie  aetual  deert'ase  of  dii- 
tii's  eolli'eti'ii  was  only  $2l),()()0,()0(),  iiisti'ad  of  the 
estimati'd  $4t),(M)0,(t0U  or  $r,(), 000,000. 

KXPF.I.LEO  FROM  fOST.V  RICA. 

Don  Bt'riianlo  .Auguste  Tliii'l,  Roman  Catliolie 
Bislio[i  of  Costa  Rica,  togi'tlier  with  tliri',*  ot  ids 
•lesiiit  (irii'sts,  arrived  in  this  city  last  week,  ami 
made  a  stioii  sojourn  at  tlie  Ji'siiit  (Uilloge  in  Six- 
teeiitli  stri'i't,  lii'twei'ii  Fiftli  ami  Sixlli  avenues. 
The  (iri'lat,'  and  Ids  eoiiqiaidons  lia<l  ln*eii  ex(ielleil 
from  Costa  Rica  l.y  a  ,l<*ert*,'  of  Gen.  Feriiaiidez, 
tlie  Pi'c'sideiit  of  Hull  r<'(iid.lii-,  wtio  based  ids  ue- 
lioii  11(1011  ail  ai't  of  tin*  National  Legislature  wliieli 
wun  (lasseii  on  .Iiily  10.  Foiirtei'ii  otlier  nu'inl.ers 
of  tlie  elcrgy  wen*  iiu‘lii,le,l  in  tlu*  same  d,*er,'e,  all 
of  whom  went  from  Costa  Riea  to  •laniaiea.  liisli- 
oi.  Thiel,  whilt*  in  this  cit,v,  stated  that  the  ex(nd- 
sioii  of  Idniself  and  liis  eb'rg.v  had  l),','ii  due  to 
their  eff'orts  to  intro, Inei*  religions  iii.struetion  into 
tlie  scliools  of  (Vi.sta  Rica,  and  es(>ecially  into  tlie 
eolli'ge  at  San  .los,*,  Hie  <'a(>ital.  He  was,  liowi'vi'r, 
not  ,lis()oseil  to  talk  fively  about  the  iiiatti'r,  ami 
afti'r  stating  the  ri'iison  given  for  the  ex(>idsion, 
sai, I  that  in*  lio(>e(l  the  action  of  Ihe  Govt'rnnu'iit 
would  soon  tie  r,'s,'iml,'<l,  ami  tliid  lie  would  lie 
(ierndtti',1  to  r,‘tnrn.  with  Ids  eb'rgy,  to  ids  See. 
Fatlier  Es(iiina,  on  Hie  other  liand,  s(i,ik,'  witluuit 
rt'si'rve,  ami  was  liitti'r  in  ids  deniineiation  of  tin' 
Gov, *1-111110111  for  its  aetion.  'I’he  (iri,*sts,  he  saj’s, 
liavi*  done  all  that  ever  lias  li,>en  done  liy  any  on, 
bir  flu*  cause  of  ,>(In,‘atioii  in  Costa  Rica.  He  men- 
ti,>n,',l  ,‘S[ie,-ially  tlu*  e,)ll,*g<‘  al  San  -lose  ,>re,-te,l 
and  siistaim*,!  Iiy  the  Jesuits,  wtu-re  offO  youths  are 
alwa.vs  iimler  itistrnct  ioii.  Tlu*  (k.sta  Uieun  Gov- 
eriiim'id  ,-liarges  tliat  tlie  Bisluqi  is  an  ,*n,'niy  of 
the  re(iiililie,  ami  lliat  tliis  wluil,'sali' e.\(iidsion  is 
not  a  (ii'isi'cntion.  Init  a  imiasnre  of  onlinar.v  (irn- 
ib'ii,','  against  an  ,*m'niy. 

E<  liOF.S  OF  TIIE  EARTliqi  AKE. 

(Jnite  a  si'iisdil,'  slio,-k  was  fell  in  a  eonqiarati ve- 
ly  small  area  on  I  lie  soiitli  siile  of  Long  Island  on 
Mon, lay,  .Ang.  lllli,  tlu*  day  billowing  tlie  iiior, 
notable  ,'vent.  .As  deserilie,!  i,y  residents  of  Fat 
Roi-kawa.v,  it  was  sufficient,  togethi'r  witli  Hu*  rnrn- 
bling  wld,-li  aeeoniiiani,‘il  it.  to  ,‘reate  an  excite- 
nu'iit.  The  Conrtlums,*  was  slmki'ii  for  sev,*ral 
H,'i-omls,  and  tlie  glasses  and  ,-ro<-k,'r.y  on  ihe  liol<‘l 
ialib's  rattleil.  am!  some  fell  ov,-r,  eansing  tlie 
trnests  to  start  from  llieir  seats.  'J’lie  shock  was 
felt  alroid  12:30  1*.  M.  .A  few  nioineiits  later  tlu* 
liig  hotel  at  Rockaway  Ib'aeb  was  sliaki'ii,  the 
doors  ami  windows  rattling  l,iml  enongli  to  lie 
lii'anl  al  a  ,-onsi,lerabIe  ,listan,-e.  U,'|iorts  from 
Hi'iiqistead.  Sontli  Oysic-r  Bay,  Long  Beaeli,  AVoo,i- 
Inirv,  ami  other  (ilact's,  relate  similar  ex(ierie!U‘e.s. 
Tlu;  sliofk  was  also  noticed  at  Mt.  AVasldiigton,  a 
subiirli  of  Haverldll,  Mass.,  ami  at  Georgetown. 

Tiie  Hartford  Coiiraiit  calls  to  ndnd  “the  eartli- 
iinake  of  1840."  Sean-hing  its  lili's,  it  limis  ttiat  it 
(ieeiirr<',l  on  Sunday,  Ang.  0th,  1840,  atioiit  four 
o'eloi-k,  ami  during  Hie  afternoon  si'rviees  in  Hie 
,-liiir,-lies.  Till,  C/<inrunt  of  Aug.  I'.tli,  1840,  says 
that  ■■  It  was  ai','om(iaiii,‘,l  liy  a  low  I'limliling  nois,, 
ami  a  reiK.rl  like  a  li,-avy  cla(i  of  tiinmier,  ami  its 
, Inration  was  from  liftei-n  to  twenty  see, nids.  Our 
linil, lings  wen;  very  iiim-ti  sliaken,  and  eoiisiflera- 
lil,'  alarni  was  iiiaidr,;.ste(l.  In  one  of  t  he  ehnretiC'S 
a  (lart  of  th,*  ,-oiigregatioii  rnslied  out  into  tlu; 
street.”  .Allot lier  aeeoiint  says  that  tin;  shock  was 
verv  gem-rall.v  felt  thronglioiit  (V.niiectii-ut  and 
Central  Massaetinsetts,  es(,e,-ially  in  tlie  region  of 
AVorei'ster. 

Siieaking  of  tiie  earlliqiiak,',  I’rof.  James  D. 
Dana  of  Yal,;  .sai,l :  “Then;  is  notldng  l.eneath  us 
of  a  voleanie  nature  that  ,  an  occasion  sucli  a  dis- 
tiirliane,'.  We  liave  come  to  the  eonelusion  tliat 
llu;  ,*arth  in  lids  siH'tioii  is  (iretty  well  solidifleil. 
It  miglit  tiave  bi'cn  a  sli[i(iing  of  Hu;  rocks.  The 
crust  of  tlu*  I'ailli  is  in  a  ,-omiitiori  of  strain  all 
tlu;  time,  ami  tlu*  slioek  to-day  miglit  have  been  a  1 
eraek  in  tlu*  great  rocks  of  ttu;  eartli,  wliere  one 
(lortion  sli()(ie,l  ti.v  ttu;  other.  But  tlieri;  can  he 
notldng  Is'low  ns  tliat  can  cause  danger.  Then; 
has  not  lieen  in  tliis  section  any  ,;oiiHlderulil»'  dis- 
tiirfianee  since  Ivist  and  West  Rocks  wen;  thrown 
11(1.  Tliat  was  ill  tiie  fin-  (ierio,l  of  the  world's 
Idstory.  I  wisli  we  miglit  get  more  of  tiie  sliocks, 
so  that  tlieir  features  might  be  observed.” 

Prof.  Silliman  says  sueli  (.henoineiia  <;an  only  be 
conjeetiirnl,  l.ut  it  is  pretty  well  undenstood  iiy 
the  astronomers  and  (.liyslcista  that  there  is  a  close 
relation  i.etwecin  this  present  atmosphere  and 
these  disturbances.  There  has  not  fu;en  a  clear 
blue  sky  during  the  Summer.  The  n'd  sunsets 
and  sunrises  indicate  that  the  air  is  chargeil  with 
fine  dust  thrown  up  hy  tliesc;  dlsturbanc<«. 

It  is  stated  that  John  Brown,  a  farmer  living  a 
few  miles  north  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  became  so 
frightened  when  the  earthquake  shook  his  house, 
that  he  took  to  his  iuM  and  died  on  Friday  last, 
-Aug.  Hltti.  He  is  said  to  have  b*;en  literally  scared 
to  death. 

Ingham  ITntvcrHttr.  ISKh  year,  fbr  Ymoig  Ladiet.  Catalogues. 
Bct.  E.  B.  WAUSWOBTH,  D.I).,  Chancellor,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Recent  large  fires  in  Vienna  are  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  anarchists. 

The  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Ckimpany  have  unanimously  resolved  to 
(lersevere  in  the  scheme. 

Two  men  who  are  believed  to  be  French  officers 
have  been  arrested  at  Coblentz  while  engaged  in 
sketching  the  fortifications.  Suspicions  have  since 
been  verified. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Toulon  is  less  satisfac¬ 
tory,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  precautions.  In 
Italy  there  is  no  abatement  of  the  cholera.  The 
British  Government  has  notified  the  ship-owners 
tliat  it  cannot  undertake  to  intercede  with  foreign 
governments  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  quaran¬ 
tine.  If  the  regulation  time  is  infringed  upon,  the 
captains  must  complain  to  the  consuls. 

The  old  parish  church  of  Chiswick,  the  tower  of 
whicli  has  been  a  familiar  object  from  the  river 
Thames  for  nearly  500  years,  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Henry  Smith,  an  English  brewer,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Nothing  remained  of  the  old  edifice  but 
the  tower.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  was  $100,000. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  number  of  Russians  who 
had  already  been  expelled  from  Berlin  was  about 
1,8(K).  The  total  number  oT  Russians  in  that  city 
is  placeii  at  15,000.  No  reasons  for  their  action 
liave  yet  been  given  by  the  police.  Conservative 
iu'ws()apcrs  assert  tliat  a  large  number  of  the  ex- 
(lelled  Russians  are  low-caste  Jews,  wlio  fled  from 
Russia  to  escape  military  service,  and  who  have 
assoclateii  in  Berlin  with  the  native  elements  of 
anari'liy  and  rascality.  Liberal  newspapers  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  this  statement  as  the  whole  truth. 
It  is  added  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  Ckiunt  Kal- 
noky  are  to  take  eoniuion  aetion  toward  France 
and  England  on  the  ((iiestion  of  harboring  active 
anarchists. 

llii.ssian  police  officers  recently  found  a  secret 
printing-press  at  tSaratow,  managed  by  a  fugitive 
from  Siberia  nameil  Bogdanow.  Wliile  tlie  officers 
were  searching  tlie  cellar  where  Bogdanow  was 
liiding,  tie  shot  himself  dead.  Pajiers  were  found 
allowing  tlial  a  vast  conspiracy  existed  for  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  Siiierian  exiles. 

July  28th  was  the  anniversary  of  tlie  deplorable 
misfortune  whicli  befell  the  Island  of  Ischia  last 
year.  It  had  been  resolved  to  celelirate  it  with  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  and  four  steamers  laden  with 
tlie  friends  of  the  victims  went  over  from  the  main¬ 
land  on  a  sad  pilgrimage.  Four  altars  of  wood 
draped  witli  lilaek  were  ereiited,  and  two  Bishops 
eelolirated  a  Pontitleal  Mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  .At  the  cemetery,  which  was 
visited  liy  a  large  crowd,  a  (iriost  delivered  a 
touching  address,  in  which  ho  alluded  to  many  of 
tlie  incidents  of  tin*  terrible  catastrophe. 

Re(H)rts  from  several  (>arts  Of  tlu;  country  indi¬ 
cat, *  tliat  lirigandage  is  again  rife  in  Italy.  The 
(Tovernmeiit  is  ndo(,ting  ('iiergetic  measures  for  the 
siqipre.Hsion  of  this  national  disgrace. 

Italy,  as  well  as  Swit-zeiland,  has  been  ex()erl- 
iiu'iitiiig  witli  tilt*  aliolitioii  of  the  deutli  penalty, 
and  ill  the  former  country,  as  in  the  latter,  (lopular 
seiitinieiit  is  in  favor  of  a  return  to  ca(iitul  (lunish- 
nieiit.  It  is  found  that  “  lifers,"  as  murderers  sen¬ 
tenced  to  inqirisonmeiit  for  tlu;  rest  of  tlieir  days 
an*  called,  livt;  to  an  agt*  beyond  tlie  average  of 
those  who  liave  to  work  tor  a  living  outside  prison 
walls;  and  til,*  i,l, 'll  is  lieeoming  so  (irevalent  that 
piiiiislinu'iit  whicli  allows  a  man  to  reach  a  good 
old  age  is  not  a  severe  *'iiongli  (lenalty  for  killing  a* 
fellow-lieing,  tliat  some  of  tlu;  (ia()ers  have  started 
ail  agitation  for  a  r,;turii  to  tlie  old  way. 


Ilnrsford’s  Acid  lMios(>liate 

For  LciiionK  or  Lime  Juice 

is  a  siqii'i-ior  snlistitiite,  and  its  use  is  (lositively 
lieiu'ticial  to  lu'iilth. 

Foil  Dysi'ei'sia,  Indigestion,  De()res8ton  of  Spirits 
aiivl  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms;  also  as  a 
|)r,;vemive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  otlier  Intermit 
ti'iit  Fevers,  tlie  “  Feiiro-Phospuobated  Elixib  o» 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  an, 1  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  (latieiits  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 

JHonei?  anXf  UuisfneKsis, 

New  York,  Monday,  August  18,  1884. 

Tlie  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  tlie  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  wliieli  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
coiivenience  of  com()arisou : 


Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 


American  Cable .  5‘JJ 

Bankers'  iiiicl  Merchants'  'fel .  17 

Cana, 111  Southern .  38J 

C'uiia,llan  I'aclUc . 

Central  l'a,'lllc .  43 

Ohesaiieake  and  Ohio .  7( 

Uhesa|ieake  and  Ohio  Ist  pref .  isj 

('hl,-ag,>  and  AU,in .  133 

Cht,-ag,i  and  Nortliwesteru .  1U1( 

Chicago  an,l  Northwestern  pref _  1351 

Cld-  ago,  Burlington  &  Quincy .  122} 

Chi,  ago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ...  H7( 

Cldi  ag,>.  Mil.,  fill, I  St.  Paul  (irul....  112 

Chicago,  l(,i,'k  Islainl  A  Pacific .  1I5( 

(  hicugo.  St.  Louis  ti  Pittsburg .  9 

Chicago,  St.  Louts  .S:  Pittsburg  pref  23 

C.,  C.  anil  l.c .  1  i 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  138 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  ludlauapolls. ...  41 

Colorailo  Coal .  12f 

lielaware  &  Hudson  Canal  .  lOOJ 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  114) 

Denver  6i  Ulo  Urundo .  131 

E.  Tenu.,  Va..  k  Georgia .  Sj 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  prel .  »( 

Evansville  anil  Terro  Uuuio  .  35 

Illinois  Ceiitr.d . .  130 

lull.,  BIikiiii.  a  W'jsteru  .  10 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  . . .  14  j 

Lake  Shore .  85] 

Loulsvlllo  A  Nashville .  36] 

Liuisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  18) 

Manhattan .  03) 

.Manhattan  Ist  pref .  .  73( 

51emphis  ami  ClmrlesUm .  22 

Meiro|H,llian .  91 

.Michigan  Central .  70 

Mliini-aiKills  A  St.  I/iuls .  lOf 

AIliini  aiMills  A  St.  Louis  Prof .  31) 

Missouri  Pacific .  94) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  21) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  10 

Morris  amt  Essex  .  f24) 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  42 

New  .lersey  Central  .  03] 

*  New  .Jersey  Central  .  60J 

Now  York  Central .  108] 

New  York  A  Now  England  .  15] 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louts .  7] 

N.  Y’.,  Cldc.  A  St.  Louis  prel .  12i 

Now  Y’ork,  Lack.  .A  Western .  89 

New  Y'ork,  L.  E.  A  Western .  19 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  39 

New  York.  Hus.  A  Western .  4) 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref .  28 

Northern  PaclUc .  ’23 

Northern  PaelBc  pret .  61] 

Uhlo  Central .  2) 

Ohio  A  YllssLssIppl  .  21 

Ontario  A  Western .  13 

Oregon  Improvement .  22 

Oregon  Ballway  A  Navigation .  85 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  It] 

Pacific  Mall .  61] 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  17 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  28) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  110) 

Blchmoud  A  Danville .  39) 

IPichester  A  Pittsburg .  4 

St.  liOUls  A  San  Francisco .  18 

St.  Louis  A  Han  Francisco  pref......  34] 

St.  Louts  A  Han  Francisco  Ist  pref. .  84J 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  34] 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  96 

St.  Paul.  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  97 

Texas  Pacific .  R] 

Onion  Paclflc .  49 

Wabash,  St.  Ixiuls  A  Paclflc .  6) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret....  16} 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  07) 


Facts  are  Stubborn  Tbin^.  ■  ' 

Is  tlicrc  anything  in  any  of  the  numerq}  | 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
show  tliat  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  aM 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  (mj 
Tartar  ?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight  i 
cst  insinuation  in  tliose  advertisements,  th»t' 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  ptirest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portioi  ^ 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  h 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  di- 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ei- 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  Cleveland’s  .Superior  Baking  Powder,  aid 
judge  for  yourself  of  its  superiority. 


(Printed  by  Henry  Ruesell.  20  Yeeey  street.  New  Tork.l 
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